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MR. FORSTER AT BRADFORD. 


R. FORSTER’S speech at Bradford was divided into 

two parts, of which it may be said withont disrespect 

that the former was the more important. In addressing his 
constituents on the foreign policy of the Government he 
could not have said anything new; and it may be added 
that, like other members of the same party, he omitted to 
answer the arguments by which the Afghan war has been 
defended. There is no reason to suppose that the AMEER 
could have been detached from the Russian alliance by 
any means short of the employment of force; and Mr. 
Forster’s colleagues and political allies have on many 
occasions confessed that it was impossible to acquiesce in 
the substitution of Russian for English influence at Cabul. 
It was scarcely consistent with Mr. Forster’s usual fair- 
ness to found an argument on Lord BeaconsFie.p’s admis- 
sion that the Russians were morally justified in disre- 
garding, at a time when war was imminent, their under- 
taking to abstain from interference in Afghanistan. 
Whether Lord BEaconsFIELD was right or wrong, heassumed 
that the despatch of the Russian Mission to Cabul was a hos- 
tile measure, only to be excused as a preparation for a rupture 
with England. The Ameer was therefore, in the opinion 
of Lord BeraconsFieLp, and for: the present purpose ac- 
cording to Mr. Forster’s contention, a party to a pro- 
ceeding which was all but an act of war. As the Mission 
remained after the signature of the Treaty of Berlin, the 
Indian Government conld not but remonstrate in peremp- 
tory terms against the unfriendly conduct of SHERE ALI. 
The repulse of the English Mission at Ali Masjid amounted 
to a refusal either to give satisfaction or to negotiate; and 


it only remained to enforce the attention of a contumacious 
neighbour. Fresh evidence has lately been furnished of 


the real cause of the AMEER’s alienation. He entertained 
the most friendly feeling to the English Government for 
some time after the Conference of Umballa, but he 
deeply resented the answer to his proposals in 1873, 
though Lord Norruproox had verbally exceeded the 
Duke of ARGYLL’s instructions, which amounted to an 
absolute refusal. From that time SHere Ati’s relations 
with the Russian Governor of Turkestan became more 
and more intimate; and he was fully aware that in 
his case friendship with Russia involved enmity to 
England. There is of course another mode of reciting 
and interpreting the transactions which have resulted in 
the Afghan war ; and Mr. Forster is content to argue the 
case as an advocate bent on making the strongest possible 
case against the Government. 

A much more urgent question than any inquiry into the 
past policy of Secretaries of State and Viceroys could 
not perhaps have been raised with advantage at a 
meeting of the Liberal party at Bradford. The war has, 
as in all similar cases, superseded in practical importance 
the merits of the quarrel which produced it. There is no 
doubt that it is the right and duty of the Indian Govern- 
ment to make the most of any military advantages which 
may be obtained. The e iency of different provisions 
for future security must be determined almost wholly 
by professional considerations; and at present three 
or more distinct courses are severally recommended on 
high military authority. Sir Heyry Norman thinks it will 
be desirable to remain content with the former frontier on 
the right bank of the Indus, opposite to the eastern outlets 
of the mountain passes. General Hamiey attaches great 


importance to the retention of the Bolan Pass and of 
Quetta, and he proposes also to keep Candahar, which 
may perhaps in a few days be occupied by General 
Srewart. Another eminent writer agrees with General 
Ham ey as to the advantage of holding Candahar if at any 
future time it should be necessary to engage in direct 
conflict with Russia. In the meantime he regards the 
power of advancing beyond the passes as a sufficient 
security for the observance by the rulers of Afghanistan 
of reasonable terms of peace. All the military writers 
unanimously deprecate the retention of Jellalabad, which 
would involve a permanent liability to protect the Khyber 
Pass. According to one authority, it would be an error to 
advance simultaneously from the Khyber and from Can- 
dahar against Cabul ; but the Indian Government will have 
to provide the most defensible frontier long after the present 
campaign is concluded. It is not yet known whether 
General Rorerts has really announced to the tribes in the 
Kuram district the annexation of their territory to the 
Indian Empire. It seems premature and unnecessary to 
pledge the Government to any alteration of the frontier 
before the conclusion of the war. That peace may be con- 
cluded on the earliest possible opportunity is the wish of 
all reasonable persons, whether or not they belong to 
either of the regular political parties. There is no reason 
to suppose that the Ministers in any respect dissent from 
the general feeling and opinion. It is their interest to 
retire from the struggle at a time when the success of 
their operations is complete and undisputed. Their op- 
ponents will after the conclusion of peace be reduced to 
assert, what cannot be proved, that English supremacy in 
Afghanistan might have been established or retained with- 
out expense or risk. 

The foreign policy of the Government both in India 
and in Europe, though it may be defended by forcible 
arguments, has undoubtedly furnished the Opposition with 
opportunities of denunciation. The extraordinary vehe- 
mence of party feeling has, amongst other effects, directed 
attention to the next election; and it has facilitated the 
progress of the organization which had previously been 
established at Birmingham. In the fable, factious ani- 
mosity against the stag was at the highest when the 
horse invoked against his adversary the aid of man, to 
whom his race has ever since been subject. The Liberals 
were thoroughly beaten five years ago; they hope to 
retrieve their defeat upon the next dissolution; and they 
have worked themselves up to the belief that the Conser- 
vative Ministers have committed flagrant political mis- 
demeanours. It is not surprising that schemes for 
creating and establishing the permanent supremacy of the 
Liberal party should find much acceptance. Mr. CuamBer- 
LAIN’s ingenious method of packing political and municipal 
elections has attracted both attentionand imitation. Zealous 
Liberals who think that they see their way to a monopoly 
of place and power have no leisure to inquire whether the 
new machinery is consistent with the spirit of represen- 
tative institutions; yet the introduction of a system of 
secondary or indirect elections is a novelty which, if it had 
been enacted by Parliament, would have provoked general 
remonstrance. It is fortunate that the factious intolerance 
which the Birmingham plan is calculated to encourage 
found early vent in an attack on the independence of one 
of the most highly respected leaders of the Liberal party. 
Mr. Forster some time since rejected the insolent demand 
that he should make his candidature at Bradford 
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contingent on the nomination of the Liberal Club of Three 
Hundred or Four Hundred. The temptation of an almost 
definite promise that he should be selected by the 
managers failed to overcome his repugnance to a condition 
which was intended both to confirm the authority of the 
Club and to inflict a rebuke on Mr. Forster for a former 
display of public spirit which was distasteful to a section 
of his supporters. 


The satisfaetion eaused by Mr. Forstsr’s manly conduct 
was in some devree tempered by his apparent reliance on 
a casual argument which left the merits of the question 
untouched. Mr. Forster contended that, as an actual 
member, he had a right to become a candidate without 
the sanction of any section of his constituents. It might 
therefore have been supposed that he recognized the right 
of Mr. I:tincworrn and his associates to control the 
candidature of any new comer. In his late speech 
Mr. Forster took higher ground. His repudiation of 
the pretensions of the Liberal Club applies to every 
constituency and to every candidate. As he clearly 
showed, the organization imported into Birming- 
ham from America substitutes for the electors at 
large a body which may or may not represent their 
opinions. The Three Hundred are chosen by those who 
happen to take part in an unauthorized and irregular 
election. It is nothing to the purpose to say that any 
Liberal may, if he thinks fit, concur in an act of which he 
may perhaps disapprove, and which he is not legally or 
constitutionally bound to perform. Those who abstain on 
principle, or for any reason, from the preliminary election 
are injured by the usurped power of nomination of candi- 
dates. Even if the American contrivance were established 
by law, it would conflict with the spirit of the Constitution. 
It may well happen that a constituency differs in its esti- 
mate of the qualifications of a candidate from its own 
delegates, who nevertheless claim an absolute right of 
returning a member if their party is in a majority. As 
Mr. Forsrer said, the Committee of the Club would 
exercise nearly the same control over a member which 
formerly belonged to the owner of a nomination borough. 
He would feel himself bound either to concur with his 
patrons or to resign his seat. Mr. Intrncwortn’s letters 
sufficiently illustrate the tone and temper in which local 
manipulators of elections would address recalcitrant 
nominees. There is fortunately no reason for doubting 
that the Libera! electors of Bradford will vote for Mr. 
Forster, and when their purpose is ascertained, the bafiled 
managers will find some excuse for acquiescing in the 
decision of the party. The ridiculous collapse of the 
Peterborough Club threw wholesome ridicule on a vicious 
system which is exposed to serious disapproval in Mr. 

orsTEr’s speech. It is his misfortune to differ from Mr. 
GtapsTONE on the expediency of sacrificing all other con- 
siderations to the triumph of faction. 


ESPARTERO. 


— has died in extreme old age, and in the 
enjoyment of peace and honour. For many years he 
had remained in a voluntary retreat; but visits of respect 
have been paid to him from time to time by all that is 
most illustrious in Spain; and his countrymen could never 
lose the wonder and admiration awakened by the thought 
that, at Logrono, there really was a Spanish General who 
had done more good than harm to his country. EsParrEro 
belonged to the age of military adventurers. He rose and 
he fell as they did; but he was abler, more successful, and 
more honest than his rivals. It is easy to remember the 
issue of the first Carlist war, and to forget how this 
issue was brought about. The Carlists were reduced 
to sign the Convention of Bergara, and that is a simple 
fact easy to bear in mind. ‘The strength of the Car- 
lists, the weakness of the Queen’s forces, the skill and 
courage with which Espartrero managed to beat a good 
army with a bad one, and even the large share which 
English co-operation had in his success are almost forgotten 
by this generation. Spanish politics and Spanish civil 
wars form the most dreary and the most confusing 
chapter in modern Enropean history, and the ordinary 
reader turns away from its perusal in despair. So far, 
however, as it has any interest or attraction, its best 
features are connected with the career of Espartrro. He 
was so far unlike other Spanish generals of his time 


that when he commanded in person he always won 
and that he stood aloof from Palace intrigues. Eng- 
lishmen, too, will think it to his credit that ke 
retained without wavering or change a_ persistent 
admiration and affection for England. He afforded 
the rare example of a Spaniard who felt grateful 
to Englishmen for helping his country in its hour 
of need. His sympathy with the institutions, of 
England was too far in advance of his generation 
for his own prosperity, and he was driven from 
power because he was too liberal, and was suspected, per- 
haps not without reason, of the dark design of extending 
the foreign trade of Spain. When banished he made 
England his home; and it was while he was thus safe and 
powerless that the unhappy marriages were concocted 
which sacrificed the happiness of a woman and the peace 
of a nation to the petty triumphs and _ treacherous 
manceuvring of the French Court. Had Esparrero been 
in Spain and in a position to be consulted in 1846, he 
might have been unable, and possibly might, have been 
unwilling, to carry the candidate favoured by Lord 
Patmerston; but he certainly would have striven hard 
to prevent the Sovereign from being the victim of a 
bargain which in the eyes of a soldier and a man of 
honour would have scemed inexpressibly revolting. After 
his return he was on more than one occasion appealed to 
by the QuEEN for his advice and assistance, and as he grew 
older, the memory of his ancient deeds was encircled with 
a brighter halo, his name was invested with the charm of 
long abstention from current politics, and when the 
throne became vacant, there was even a proposal made 
that he should mount it. The proposal was so re- 
mote from the regions of common sense, that it can only 
have been regarded as a testimonial to his merits. 
It was a sort of cumbrous mode of giving him the Garter. 
Espartero himself was only anxious to see Spain get 
something like a settled Government before he died. He 
welcomed the Italian Prince who was willing to conse- 
crate the best resolutions and many noble qualities to the 
performance of an ungrateful and perhaps impossible task ; 
and he lived to see another Carlist war surmounted, and 
the son of the Sovereign whose throne he had once 
established, reigning over a tranquil and tolerably united 


country. 


The origin of Esrartero was humble. He was the son 
of a wheelwright of La Mancha, and was being educated 
for the priesthood when the opening of the war against 
Napoeon called him, as it did all the youths of spirit in 
the country, to arms. The war, however, was finished 
before he had completed his preliminary studies; but he 
had conceived so strong a liking for his calling that he 
applied for permission to serve with the forces sent out to 
subdue the revolted dependencies of Venezuela and New 
Granada. There he distinguished himself by reckless 
personal courage and by never despairing of success even 
when success seemed most hopeless. At length the 
Spaniards had to evacuate the country, and EsPartero 
came home to receive the rewards of incontestable 
services. He was acting as Governor of Palma when 
Ferpinanpd died, and he immediately tendered his sword 
to the acceptance of F'rrpivanp’s widow and danghter. 
He was sent to Biscay, and took a part as a sub- 
ordinate General in the Carlist war until in 1830 
he was made Commander-in-Chief of the army of the 
North. The relief of Bilbao and the capture of Hernani, 
with the assistance of Sir pz Lacy Evans, broke for the 
first time the power of the Carlists, and when they deter- 
mined to change the scene of operations, and had at one 
time got within a very few miles of Madrid, the prompt 
arrival and the skilful strategy of Esparrero drove the 
enemy once more in confused flight towards the North. 
But the struggle was not over. Mountain warfare, when 
the combatants have no great inequality of resources or 
valour, lasts a long time, and it needed a series 
of operations—some brilliant, some depending on skill— 
before Espartero, three years after he had become Com- 
mander-in-Chief, brought the war to a close at Bergara. 
All the honours that the prodigal ingenuity of Spaniards 
could devise were lavishedon him. But he was launched, 
or chose to launch himself, on the usual career of a Spanish 
General. He became the hero of a pronunciamento and 
at the head of an irresistible army drove Queen CuRIsTINA 
out of the country and was in due course proclaimed 
by an obedient Cortes sole Regent of the kingdom. He 
succeeded in putting down two of the inevitable revolu- 
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tions that beset this sort of career, but succumbed to the 
third, and had to fly to England for refuge. In 1848 he 
was recalled; but he was so heartily welcomed by the 
populace of Madrid that his friends feared that his enemies 
would find a pretext for arresting him, and he retired for 
seven years to his horae at Logrono. From his retreat 
he once more emerged and associated himself with 
O’DonnELL in the government of the country. But he 
was no match for the intrigues of his confederate, 
and so far as he had any consistent political ideas, 
his views were too liberal both for the Cowt 
and for the nation. In 1856 he retired permanently 
and lived for nearly a quarter of a century in honour- 
able obscurity. No one would think of calling him a 
great man, but both in his achievements and in his cha- 
racter he sufficiently surpassed his contemporaries to be 
deservedly eminent. Nor did he ever lose his popu- 
larity. His countrymen are only too glad to recognize a 
national hero if they can find one, and it was something 
for the Spaniards of the days of Queen Isabe.ta to find 
one Spaniard of whom they could be reasonably proud. 


Esrartero was nothing more than a Spanish general 
and a Spanish politician, although his generalship was 
better and his politics were no worse than those of the 
other generals and politicians of his time. He had no 
more scruple in using his army to get himself into power 
than was felt by the rest of his class; but it may be fairly 
said that his aims were not so exclusively selfish as 
those of most of his rivals. It may be added that as he 
got older he got wiser and better. He would have nothing 
to do with the insurrection which broke out in his honour 
when he was driven from power by O’Donnett. He had 
nothing to do with the downfall of Isapetia, and 
he was quite ready to give his support to any Government 
that promised to be able to replace effectually that which 
had been superseded. He lived in the era of pronuncia- 
mentos, but he also outlived it. These revolts of generals 
were probably inevitable in such societies as those of Spain 
and her colonies, and Spanish colonies may be now 
divided into those which have got tired of military 
revolutions, and those which have been ruined by them. 
Spain itself is thoroughly sick of them; but it is sick 
of them because in spite of them it has so far advanced 
in wealth, coherence, and moderation that it has taught 
itself to wish for something better. The present state 
of things in Spain leaves much to be desired, but it 
presents the most wonderful contrast to the Spain which 
Espartero found when he returned from the New World. 
It is like a different country. The successive Ministers of 
Queen IsABELLA were in many respects very worthless 
people, but somehow the country throve under them. Roads 
were not only made but guarded, and railways did much 
to unite provinces that had been separated for ages. The 
country has since then had many experiments in Govern- 
ment, and has come to the conclusion that the Government 
of ALFONSO is as good as it can get, and, perhaps, as good 
as it wishes for. It may be more reactionary and 
clerical than would be acceptable in more advanced 
countries; but it is not tyrannical or aggressive, and the 
nation is able to develop under it the great national resources 
of Spain with a fair amount of sécurity for its present 
and hope for its future. If Esparrrro, in his old age, 
asked himself whether such a result was worth working 
for he may have honestly answered that it was. No one 
person had done so much to render it possible as he had, 
tor unless he had put down the Carlists when no one else 
could manage to beat them, Spain would have been utterly 
wasted with an interminable civil war. He probably saw 
something around him very different from the ideal which 
he had set before him when he first set to work to shape the 
history of Spain; but, at any rate, the present is so much 
better than the past, that he could not persuade himself 
that he had laboured in vain. 


TURKISH REFORMS. 


ORD SALISBURY has been blamed, with a bitterness 

to which he must by this time have become accus- 
tomed, both for the projects of reform which he urged upon 
the attention of the Porte and for his provisioual accept- 
ance of the instalment of concession which the ‘lurkish 
Ministers offer in reply. If he had asked for less, and had 
insisted on any demand which he had preferred, a preju- 


diced and unfriendly critic would perhaps have denounced 
his despatches as at the same time incomplete and peremp- 
tory. No prudent Minister, it might have been said, 
would have expected an independent and jealous Govern- 
ment servilely to submit to his dictation. It would there- 
fore have been wiser to propose a comprehensive scheme 
of reform, and at the same time to foresee that it would 
not be adopted in bulk. Lord Satispury has, with one 
exception, not withdrawn any part of the advice which he 
had a right by treaty, as well as in virtue of better know- 
ledge and civilized experience, to tender to the Suttay. On 
the recommendation of Sir Henry Layarp, he has acknow- 
ledged that the Turkish proposal of employing European 
inspectors of tribunals is better than his own plan of ap- 
pointing European judges of appeal. He still thinks, with 
good reason, that European officers ought to hold commands 
in the new police; but he assents to a compromise by 
which Europeans are for the present only to aid in the 
organization of the force. The gradual introduction of 
fixed revenue settlements, in place ,of tithes let to con- 
tractors, is a recognition of the soundness of Lord Sauts- 
BuRY’s principle. It is unlikely that a statesman who has 
much experience of Turkish procedure should have been 
surprised or disappointed either by some delay in answer- 
ing his despatch, or by the rejection or postponement of 
some of his proposals. 

Although Lord Sautssury’s instructions were com- 
municated by the Ampassapor tothe Granp Vizier in per- 
fectly courteous and inoffensive language, it seemed more 
than probable that an unfavourable answer would be 
returned. The Turkish official class habitually dislikes 
foreign interference, unless indeed it assumes an indirect and 
sometimes a personally profitable form. For many years 
the representatives of England have met with resistance 
and ill-will in their efforts to preserve Turkish rule by im- 
proving the administration. The influence of a rival 
Power was systematically exerted for the opposite pur- 
pose of maintaining abuses and encouraging misgovern- 
ment. It would seem that the policy of General [una- 
TIEFF is not abandoned at Constantinople. Sir H. Layarp 
reports that a strong party in the Ministry and the country 
looked upon Lord Sauispury’s recommendations as a 
violation of the sovereign rights of the Sunran and the 
independence of Turkey; and he adds that he has reason 
to believe that foreign influence has been employed very 
energetically, and not without some effect, to encourage 
and support this opposition. At one time a majority of 
the Council of Ministers agreed to return an answer which 
would have been wholly unsatisfactory; but the Sunray 
and Sarver Pasa, then Grand Vizier, were sincerely 
desirous to comply with the recommendations of the Eng- 
lish Government. It would seem that the Sunray has the 
good sense to listen to the counsels of Sir H. Layarp, whose 
energy has, during a long and difficult series of negotia- 
tions, never for a moment relaxed. In the able and faith- 
ful discharge of his duty to his own Government the 
AmBassapor has always, to the utmost of his power, pro- 
mcted the welfare of Turkey. It appears that the 
and perhaps some of his Ministers, have at last discovered 
that a friend is a safer counsellor than an enemy. 

The answer which had been at first approved was re- 
mitted to the Council for reconsideration, and the final 
draft expresses the readiness of the Surtan to follow to a 
great extent Lord Sauispury’s advice. Rules for the 
organization and government of the police force have been 
compiled on the advice of Baxrr PasHa, who seems to 
concur in Sir H. Layarp’s opinion that the appointment 
of foreign officers might at present raise difficulties which 
are likely to be herealter overeome. The new revenue 
system is at once to be applied to one province in the 
north of Asia Minor ; the tenure of office of local governors 
is to be fixed at a period of five years, and preparations 
have been made for the establishment of the new judicial 
system. It is not improbable that delays will occur 
in the execution of the Sunran’s decrees. Changes in 
Turkey are always slow and difficult; and the Govern- 
ment is unable to raise money for the most necessary pur- 
poses. The menacing attitude of the Russian army since 
the conclusion of peace has rendered costly armaments 
indispensable, and the abortive revolution which is now 
suppressed in Macedonia has caused great expense. Sir 
H. Layard admits the validity of the plea of insufficient 
means ; and he attaches just importance to the establish- 
ment of sound principles even when reforms in adminis- 
| tration are likely to be fragmentary and slow. It is highly 
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unreasonable to blame Lord Satissvry for his assent to a 
compromise which is in its nature only temporary. If he 
remains in office, he will not fail on all convenient occa- 
sions to renew and enforce his original demands. It 
would not have been expedient by a more exacting 
tone to have offended the Turkish Ministers and to 
have alienated the Suttay. To a master of the literary 
style which befits diplomacy no task could be easier 
than to compose a logical demonstration of the right 
of England to insist on administrative reforms in 
Turkey. The Convention which at the same time imposed 
greater reciprocal burdens on England conferred ample 
right of interference in domestic concerns; but, as the 
interest of the Suttan happens to coincide with the dis- 
charge of the liabilities which he has undertaken, an 
appeal to his good sense and patriotism is likely to be 
more persuasive than a formal demand of the performance 
of his promises. It is possible that when Lord Satispury 
was Plenipotentiary at Constantinople two years ago he 
might with advantage have disguised feelings, in them- 
selves natural, of contempt and moral indignation. 
Nothing in his late despatches justifies similar im- 
putations. 

Turkish Administrations are so ephemeral that it is im- 
possible to rely on the qualities of those who are tem- 
porarily invested with power. The present Cabinet seems 
to have been chosen by the Suntan with due regard to 
ability and honesty. Katreppin Pasa, now Grand Vizier, 
is in some sense a stranger, as he is an Arab from Tunis, 
and he is said, in common with some of his colleagues, to 
possess literary ability. One of his works is devoted to 
proof of the proposition that Mahometanism is the most 
liberal of religions. Whether or not the doctrine is 
orthodox, it may be conjectured that the author will be 
disposed to furnish evidence in support of his own theory. 
The other Ministers appear to enjoy a good reputation, 
and some of them are known to be capable. A more im- 
portant event than the change of Ministers is the dismissal 
and exile of the palace favourite, who since the beginning of 
the present reign has exercised a deleterious influence over 
the Surray. Masmovp Damap was believed to be largely 
responsible for the disasters of the war, nor has he enjoyed 
a reputation for loyalty, although he contrived to convince 
the Surran of his personal devotion. For a country in the 
state of civilization of Turkey a vigorous despotism is 
perhaps the only efficient form of government; but a 
timid ruler easily learns to separate his own personal 
security from the interest of the State. It is not sur- 
prising that the present Suttay, who ascended the throne 
after two rapid dynastic changes, should constantly appre- 
hend conspiracies which are perhaps not always imaginary. 
In other respects he seems personally superior to his 
immediate predecessors. Sir H. Layarp frequently in his 
correspondence attributes judicious measures to the per- 
sonal intervention of the sovereign. Neither the Turkish 
Government nor its advisers have thought of renewing 
the singular experiment of representative institutions, 
although the short-lived Parliament ya unexpected 
independence and spirit in the form of remonstrance 
against administrative abuses. In his first despatch Lord 
Sa isBury asserts that government by elected Assemblies 
is impracticable in Asiatic Turkey. It may at least be 
said that, if the Porte proceeds to introduce the proposed 
reforms, it is better that the action of the Government 
should not be impeded by an Opposition. Able and honest 

vernors will succeed better when they have nothing to 

o with parties. It happens that Mipnat PasHa, who in- 
stituted the first Turkish Parliament, now governs one of 
the most important provinces of the Empire. If he is 
duly supported by the Government of Constantinople, he 
will probably exhibit in his new post the same qualities 
by which he gained distinction at Bagdad and on the 
ube. 


BANKING. 


yes failure of a private bank so long established and 
so highly as that of Messrs. Tweepy of 
Truro has caused great local distress and may bring ruin to 
many honest and innocent persons, but 1t has not ag- 
vated or revived the panic in the banking world. 
he failure was no sooner announced than its causes 
were understood. The bank had been in existence for 
more than a century ; it had a small note issue, its notes 


were hoarded as if they had been coin, and the partners 
were highly esteemed in their neighbourhood. Such 
an institution rests on a solid foundation, for it enjoys 
an ancestral credit. But when attention is drawn at 
an unfavourable moment to the actual position of such 
a bank, its credit may be shaken with startling rapidity. 
However long a bank may have lasted, and however much 
its proprietors may be respected, its real strength must in 
the moment of trial depend on its amount of available 
capital, and on the nature of its operations. Very little is 
really known as to the amount of capital which a private 
bank can command. It gives no information on the 
subject, and the amount is therefore a matter of esti- 
mate or gossip. One of the partners in the Truro 
Bank lately died, and his executrix asked that his share 
in the partnership funds should be paid over to her. This 
set the Cornish world calculating how much capital 
would remain in the concern, and as the deceased partner 
had been reported to have made some unprofitable invest- 
ments, the further question began to suggest itself whether 
even their recourse against his private estate would do the 
creditors much good. Then, again, the partners in a pri- 
vate bank are under the temptation to do business in 
a rather easy way. Their neighbours respect and esteem 
them, and address them as personal friends and as known 
friends of the district. They give back kindness for kind- 
ness, and do not frown when applications for advances are 
made. Messrs. TwrEpy’s bank was, it is stated, known 
as being peculiarly the bank of overdrawn accounts. 
Then Truro is the centre of a mining district, and to 
support the district Messrs. Tweepy had to support 
mines. At present Cornish mining is in a very low state, 
and its prospects are specially bad. The coal and iron 
trades of England may revive any day if the world once 
more wants our coal and iron; but the Cornish mining 
industry is depressed from a cause which cannot easil 

cease to operate. Copper and tin can be found ss 4 
nearer the surface inthe new mines of other countries than 
in the old mines of Cornwall; and the difference in the 
cost of labour eclipses the additional cost of freight. The 
money, therefore, lent to the neighbouring mines by 
Messrs. TWEEDY was looked on as lost, and there was a 
notion prevalent that their general style of banking 
had been too easy. Local confidence had made them 
prosperous, and local suspicion caused their downfall. 


It is for this reason that, deeply as the depositors and 
customers and noteholders of this bank are to be pitied, 
its failure has not produced any great impression on the 
public. A private bank that conducts its business on the 
principles of neighbourly feeling, and the capital of which 
is determined by family events, seems too special @ case 
to cause general alarm. What is important to know is, 
whether there has been much bad banking generally; and, 
still more, whether the state of trade is such that even 
well-conducted banks are in danger. On the first head it 
is as yet too early to speak. We must wait to see how, not 
only our home, but our distant banking business has been con- 
ducted. But on the second head there is much that is reas- 
suring. To begin with, it must be borne in mind thatas yet no 
bank has failed in which there has not been distinctly bad 
banking brought to light, although in the case of the 
Caledonian the bad banking consisted in one solitary act 
of imprudence. Then, again, it is ascertained that at least 
some well-conducted banks are in a very strong position. 
Every day some well-known bank declares a dividend at 
its usual rate. This does not show much, for every one 
knows that dividends may be paid withont real profits, 
and when capital has been lost. But it shows something, 
for it is not probable that any great number of a 
would run the risk of making delusive statements at a 
moment when the responsibility of Directors for making such 
statements has been forced on the attention of every one. In 
some instances we know in detail howsound banks have been 
conducted. The report of the Union Bank of London 
furnishes a conspicuous example. It has in round numbers 
a capital, including the reserve fund, of two millions; it 
owes twelve millions to its customers and depositors, and 
it has given acceptances to the amount of nearly five 
millions. On the other hand, while it has lent seven 
millions to customers, it has seven millions in cash and 
Government securities, and holds upwards of eight millions 
of special securities as cover for its acceptances. Its busi- 
ness in acceptances is unusually large in proportion to the 
other business, and no part of banking business requires 
so much vigilance. But, with vigilance and with a large 
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reserve in cash, it may be conducted, as the Chairman of 
the Union said it had been conducted by his bank for many 
years, with much profit and with no loss. As to bad debts, 
the Chairman was able to make the very satisfactory 
statement that they did not amount to 300l. for the half- 
year. This is most creditable to all who have managed 
the institution, and it may be comforting to the public. 
After all allowance is made for the Union having the pick 
of business, this absence of bad debts may be held to be 
confirmatory of the opinion, which every day grows more 
and more established, that there is plenty of sound business 
in the country, and that trade generally is by no means in 
a desperate state. 

Changes in our system of banking, legislative or other, 
cannot at present fail to occupy the attention of the 
numerous classes concerned. Whether unlimited banks 
should become limited is the most important of these 
changes, and here there is no need of the in- 
tervention of the Legislature. The Chairman of the 
Union observed that, with the strong position of their 
bank, he thought the question did not much concern 
the shareholders whom he was addressing. Nor 
perhaps would it if good management was perpetual ; 
but the memory of the Union shareholders may suggest 
that there has been an improvement, and their fears may 
suggest that there may be a relapse. The Chairman, 
however, added that, if other banks on an equality with the 
Union would adopt limitation at the same time, he and his 
colleagues would recommend the Union to concur. This is 
very sensible. It cannot be expected that a bank so well 
protected as the Union against the dangers of unlimited 
liability should consent to see its business taken away 
from it by rivals. The sound Scotch banks are in a 
similar pogition, and they must all act together if at all. 
In the same way the Chairman said that he had not the 
slightest objection to an extended system of audit and 
compulsory frequency of returns, as long as it was made 
incumbent on all banks to observe the same rule. It may 
be very much doubted whether the Government will 
introduce any change in this direction. It would be 
equally difficult to include or to omit private banks 
when the details of the change were considered, and 
it is not easy to see how to make any change 
which would ensure publicity and yet avoid hampering 
the conduct of business. The Government, however, ap- 
pears to have determined to make some proposals with 
regard to banking. Mr. Cross, during his stay at Edin- 
burgh, intimated that something would be done to relieve 
trustees from the anxiety of their position. A new 
problem has also risen through the action of the liquidators 
of the City of Glasgow Bank in regard to bankruptcy. 
They claim that, if a shareholder is made a bankrupt, 
they may prove for any amount that in a conceivable case 
the shareholder, if the only shareholder remaining sol- 
vent, would have to pay. This is no doubt theoretically 
the limit of his liability ; but the consequence is that this 
sweeping claim wipes out all the other creditors of the 
bankrupt from anything more than a fractional share in 
the assets, so that a creditor may lose all his money 
because his debtor held a single share in a bank. The 
hardship on the creditor is at least as great as the hard- 
ship of which trustees complain, and Mr. Cross may be 
reasonably expected to extend his tender consideration in 
favour of the former class of sufferers as much as in favour 
of the latter. 


TRADE DISPUTES AND STRIKES. 


he unhappy condition of the country seems likely to 
be aggravated by additional misfortunes. It is one 
of the evils attending on trade pe that they are never 
more frequent than in seasons of commercial depression. 
Employers who find that their capital becomes more and 
more unproductive naturally seek to reduce their working 
expenses; and workmen almost always resent, and fre- 
quently resist, attempts to make them share the losses of 
trade. A few years ago wages in some branches of indus- 
try rose to an unprecedented level ; and at the same time 
the hours of labour were in many instances curtailed. 
Experience showed that the efficiency of labour too often 
varied inversely with the rate of wages ; and the predictions 
of philanthropic theorists that short hours would find com- 
pensation in increased energy and activity were wholly fal- 
sified by the result. To the manufacturers the abbreviation 


of the time of work was much more distasteful than the 
rise in wages. Engines which need no rest are necessarily 
stopped when the men leave their work, and the interest of 
the capital invested in plant remains the same when the 
works are idle. There is no more remarkable proof of the 
superiority of English labour than the maintenance of 
competition with foreign countries under extraordinary 
disadvantages. An English employer sometimes pays 
larger weekly wages for fifty-four hours’ work than his 
German rival for seventy-two; but as the skill and capital 
of foreign producers increase, the struggle becomes more 
and more unequal. English travellers in Germany, in 
Switzerland, and in Italy have of late not unfrequently 
inquired in vain for English commodities which were for- 
merly sold at every shop, and which have been displaced 
by cheaper fabrics. 


The strike of the men employed in the goods traffic of 
the Midland Railway will attract general attention, both 
by reason of its importance and through the public 
inconvenience which it will cause, especially if the 
signalmen should take part in it. There can be little 
doubt that the measures which have led to the strike 
have been concerted with other Railway Boards ; and it is 
therefore possible that the struggle may attain vast dimen- 
sions. It was on the Midland that a great capitalist induced 
the men employed to demand higher wages and a reduction 
of the hours of Jabour. Mr. Bass has again interfered on 
behalf of the men in the present dispute. As the Chair- 
man of the Midland Company reminds him, the member 
for a borough in which railway servants form a large 
section of the constituency is scarcely an impartial arbi- 
trator. Mr. Bass would perhaps object to the intervention 
of a volunteer in any dispute between his firm and the 
large number of persons in their employment. In his 
former effort to promote the interest of his constituents 
Mr. Bass was partially successful. In a time of unusual 
prosperity the agitation could not be resisted, and the 
change extended over all parts of the kingdom. At the 
same time coal and iron reached their highest price, and 
the additional burden of working expenses absorbed 
the whole of the profit which would otherwise have 
been derived from increased traffic. If the cost of 
working had remained stationary during the last ten or 
twelve years, several of the principal Companies would 
have earned dividends of eight, or even ten, per cent. 
Although both coal and iron are now extraordinarily cheap, 
the item of wages alone causes the working expenses to 
exceed the former ratio to earnings by four or five per cent. 
In this business, as in other trades, short hours are found 
more injurious to the employers than high wages. The 
Midland Directors have, probably after full consideration, 
given notice to the men engaged in goods traffic of a re- 
duction of wages by a shilling a week, and of an increase 
in the number of hours. The men, after an interview 
with the Chairman, have thus far refused to acquiesce in 
the change; yet there is some reason to expect an early 
termination of the struggle. The labour of railway guards 
is not highly skilled ; and itis therefore possible to supply 
in some degree the place of experienced men who have 
thought fit to leave theiremployment. When the strike 
began great numbers of trucks were accumulated on the 
line and on the sidings, and it must have been difficult to 
conduct even the passenger traffic; but after a few hours 
the number of trains at night was multiplied threefold, 
and the sidings at Toton, which are many miles in length, 
were effectually cleared. The administration of the 
Midland Railway has long been remarkable for ability and 
vigour, and probably those in authority had accurately 
calculated their resources before they announced to the 
men a resolution which was necessarily unpalatable. At 

resent it seems likely that the victory will rest with the 
Board ; but any confident anticipation of the result would 
be premature. The reluctance of the men to submit to 
additional labour and to lower pay is perfectly intelli- 
gible; nor would it be reasonable or generous to under- 
value the sacrifices which they are required to make. The 
strike, like other enterprises of the kind, will only bejusti- 
fied by success; and at present the chances seem not to be 
on the side of the malcontents. The hardship of a re- 
duction of wages in various trades is greatly mitigated by 
the low price of necessary articles of consumption. Bread 
has not for many years been so low in price as at the 
present moment, and fuel is also unusually cheap. If the 
inclement weather would change, the working classes in 
general would not have to complain of extraordinary hard- 
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ships. In the recent strikes the men,as well as the 
masters care more for the question of time than for the 
rate of wages. 

The strike or lock-out which is expected in the iron 
trade may too probably attain formidable dimensions. The 
Northern employers have determined to re-establish the 
hours of labour which were curtailed in consequence of 
successful strikes some yearsago. There is also a dispute 
on the rate of wages, which seems on both sides to pos- 
sess only secondary importance. The trade is probably 
at present less remunerative than any other con- 
siderable branch of industry; and perhaps the masters 
may feel that they have comparatively little to lose by the 
discontinuance of an unprofitable enterprise. It is well 
known that, notwithstanding the low price of all articles 
made of iron, the competition of France and Belgium, even 
in the English’ market, has caused reasonable alarm. 
The manufacturers have for the most part refused to 
listen to the quack remedy of Protection under the 
name of Reciprocity ; and they are undoubtedly right in 
their belief that they can only defeat their rivals by 
superior cheapness and quality. If the dispute is not 
amicably settled by concessions on one side or the other, 
all the advantages in the contest seem to be on the side of 
the masters. During the present season of depression 
the workmen have almost uniformly been forced in the 
end to submit to the terms of their employers. The 
ironworkers perhaps rely on the strength of their or- 
ganization; and the Amalgamated Engineers’ Society, 
which is probably the richest Trade-Union, will give 
them all the support in its power; but any funds which 
ean be applicable to the maintenance in idleness of a 
large population must be ultimately exhausted. It is 
not even certain that some of the employers may 
not wish to teach their men a lesson. ‘There are 
general complaints of the indifference of the workmen 
to the interests of their masters, as, for instance, in 
deliberate delay in the execution of work for the purpose 
of making it last as long as possible. Several cases have 
been mentioned in which the workmen have, with short- 
sighted selfishness, refused to comply with the conditions 
on which alone it was possible to accept a foreign order. 
It is not impossible that in difficult circumstances all 
parties may have committed errors; but master manu- 
facturers have both means and motives for studying 
the economic conditions of their business, while the work- 
men and their leaders seem always to confine themselves 
to the single issue which is raised by a natural reluc- 
tance to do more work or to accept lower wages. The 
Lancashire cotton-spinners, indeed, a few months ago pro- 
pounded a theory of their own, to the effect that the 
supply of goods ought to be artificially restricted in 
the hope of encouraging a demand. The precedent 
is not recommended either by the soundness of the 
doctrine or by the methods which were used to enforce it. 
No similar proposal has hitherto been made by the work- 
men in the iron trade. If arbitration is suggested as an 
alternative for suspension of work, the masters will scarcely 
eonsent to a mode of settlement which, as far as it is found 
practicable, is better adapted to disputes on wages than to 
the regulation of the hours of labour. A trade arbitrator 
on the rate of wages can rely on certain rules and tradi- 
tions to determine the relation which the price of labour 
ought to bear to the profits of the employer. In some 
instances one or both of the parties may find it convenient 
to disguise a voluntary compromise by reference to an 
external authority. The expediency of increasing or 
limiting the duration of work can only be ascertained by 


change is necessary, and therefore justifiable, they are not 
likely to abdicate their own control over the decision. 


THE FRENCH ELECTIONS. 


_— elections to the French Senate have, after all, 
contained a surprise. The result has been all that 


to be found in their inability to believe that the Republi- 
can feeling of the electors would triumph, not only over 
adverse political opinions, but over strong personal and 
local claims. It is one thing to defeat a Conservative 
candidate of much about the same mark as the Liberal 
candidate, and another thing to defeat a Conservative 
landowner, or a Conservative duke, or a Conservative ex- 
Minister. It was quite conceivable that the feeling of the 
electors might be in the direction of sending as many 
eminent men as possible to the Senate, irrespectively of 
political considerations, and in this case several of the suc- 
cessful candidates would undoubtedly have had to give place 
to their competitors. Of course this fact is made the most 
of by the reactionary journals. They profess, for example, 
to be shocked at the want of discrimination and at the 
disregard for noble names and well-won honours which 
have been shown in the rejection of the senior Marshal of 
France. It will be time enough to consider how far it is 
the duty of an elector to subordinate political principles to 
military or social eminence, when some of those who thus 
preach have themselves set the example. General Farp- 
HERBE is one of the successful Republicans; but it may be 
doubted whether he owes his election to Conservative 
votes. Yet, if military qualities are to be taken into ac- 
count, he unquestionably ought to have received the united 
support of the electors. In the melancholy record of the 
later months of 1871 his name is one of the very few which 
stand out with any distinction. 

The Conservative defeat has been so crushing that it 
seems hardly necessary to apportion it accurately between 
the several sections of the party. Still, where all have 
been unfortunate, two sections haye been more unfortu- 
nate than the third. The Bonapartists have returned only 
two Senators, although the departments in which the 
vacancies occurred included some in which Imperialism 
was supposed to be especially strong; and the Right 
Centre—the Constitutional Conservatives who look to the 
Duke of Brocut£ as their leader—are not much better re- 
pene Wherever the reactionists have lifted their 

eads at all it has been to return a Legitimist. There can 
no longer be any question that, if France wants a Royalty 
at all, she wants a real thing and not a pretence. Neither 
the democratic sovereignty of the Imperialists, nor 
the constitutional sovereignty of the Orleanists, has 
placed those who profess these doctrines in any better 
position. The defeat was probably the result of 
different causes in the two cases. The Bonapartists 
have been guilty of the common mistake of crying wolf 
a little too often. They have founded their pretensions 
not so much on their own ability to maintain order and do 
all other things that it behoves a Government to do, 
as on the inability of the Republic to do any of them. In 
the first instance these confident predictions were not 
without their effect. A good many elections have pro- 
bably been determined by the conviction of the electors 
that, if force had ever to be used in defence of public 
tranquillity, it was more likely to be used by the Bona- 
partists than by the Republicans. At last they have 
evidently become assured that the danger against which 
they have been so often implored to protect them- 
selves does not really exist. The Republic has been in 
being a good many years, and the expected outbreak has not 
come. If the reactionary parties had been uniformly in power 
this immunity from revolutionary excesses might have been 
placed to their credit. But they have not been uniformly 
in power. There have been intervals in which the falfil- 
ment of their predictions might be looked for, and, un- 


L L | luckily for their reputation, no fulfilment has come. This 
experience ; and, if the employers are convinced that a_ 


was expected, but it has also been a great deal more than | 


was expected. The Republicans have not only secured 
their majority, but they have made that majority 56 
votes instead of 25; and, though some of them probably 


hoped that this latter figure would be exceeded, it | 


is not likely that even the most sanguine expectations 


is an especial blow to the Bonapartists, becanse, if the 
Empire is not wanted to keep order, it is hard to say what it 
is wanted for. Its partisans may preach that the democratic 
idea is imperfect except where the Government rests on a 
plebiscite, but the average French voter feels that, im- 
perfect as the Republic may be from the point of view of 
the democratic idea, it is democratic enough for him. 

The defeat of the Orleanists has been due to a different 
cause. If they had been moderately true to their professed 
principles, it is probable that they would have remained 
an influential section of the Senate. The character of the 
candidates who have now been returned shows plainly 
enough that the Senatorial electors at all events are not 
of a very Radical type. They support the Republic 
becanse it exists and because it works fairly well, not 


suggested that it would be more than doubled. Perhaps | because they have an enthusiastic preference for the Rc- 
the explanation of this under-estimate of their strength is | publican over any other idea. They want the substance of 
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constitutional government, and there was a time when, 
so long as they had this, they might not have much cared 
whether it came to them as a constitutional Monarchy or 
as a constitutional Republic. This temper of mind was 
one which would have very much strengthened the 
Orleanist party if they had played their cards properly. 
According to their professed principles, they too were 
bound to think the substance of constitutional government 
of infinitely more importance than the form. Instead of 
this, they showed themselves more recklessly indifferent 
than any other section of the Right to substance as com- 
pared with form. Provided only that they could assure 
the restoration of the Monarchy, they seemed willing to 
take their chance what sort of a Monarchy it would be. 
The Legitimists were consistent; they wanted to bring 
back Henry V. The Bonapartists were consistent ; they 
wanted to bring back Napotton IV. But the Orleanists 
had no pretender of their own, and they could not support 
either Henry V. or Navoteon IV. without throwing over- 
board all the principles which they had contended for, 
either when they were in power under the Monarchy of 
July, or when they were in opposition under the Second 
Empire. In this dilemma they tried the experi- 
ment of a coalition, and the result has shown that 
France does not love coalitions any more than 
England. One of the organs of the Right Centre 
finds consolation in the discovery that the elections, 
by placing the party which calls itself Constitutional in an 
unmistakable minority, gives it at the same time complete 
liberty of action. So long as this party formed part of a 
composite majority, it met with nothing but embarrassment. 
There were concessions to be made here and advances to 
be made there which prevented it from having, or at all 
events from pursuing, any distinct policy of its own. Now 
it is once more mistress of its own action, and set free 
from every alliance which can by possibility cause it 
embarrassment. The Orleanists who thus celebrate their 
escape from the snare of the reactionary fowler seem to 
forget that it was of their own free choice that th 
ever went into the toils. Nobody compelled them 
to join the most immoral political combination of 
modern times. They joined it because they hoped to fish 
something out of the general confusion which would have 
followed on the overthrow of the Republic. In doing so 
they sacrificed a singularly good opportunity of furthering 
the principles they professed to have at heart. They 
might have been the founders of the Conservative Re- 
public. They were in no way pledged to the monarchical 
idea. Given that the proper constitutional checks were 
provided, they ought, on their own theory, to have been 
entirely satisfied. And at one time it pretty much rested 
with themselves to say what shape these constitutional 
cheeks should assume. if they had placed themselves 
before the country as the leaders of a united Centre, 
honestly adhering to Republican institutions, and deter- 
mined to inspire those institutions with a thoroughly 
Conservative spirit, there is no reason why the millions of 
electors who desired nothing better than a Conservative 
Republic should not have followed them as readily as they 
have followed M. Gamperra. In the hope that the Re- 
public would find no one to make it Conservative, they 
have stood to win by its fall. They will now have lcisure 
in which to calculate how much they have lost by its 
victory. 


GENERAL GRANT IN IRELAND. 


Ce GRANT is making a tour of unusual 
length, and, as the movements of a man in his posi- 
tion are always attributed to political motives, it is not 
surprising to learn from America that he has been ordered 
by the Republican managers to keep out of the way until 
they have arranged for his acceptance by the party as their 
candidate in the next Presidential election. It is the 
arrival of these directions, we are told, that has determined 
General Grant to go home by way of India and China, 
instead of by way of Liverpool. During the early stages 
of a canvass a candidate cannot be in a worse place than at 
home. If he makes speeches he is sure to give offence to 
some one; if he keeps silent he gives offence to every one. 
What is best for him and his party is that for the time he 
should be forgotten, without its being possible to say that 
he has been forgotten by reason of his own insignificance. A 
tour in Furope and Asia is just the sort of occupation which 


a candidate wants. In these days even a very moderately 
distinguished foreigner is sure of getting “ receptions 
somewhere or other, and in the case of General Grayt 
they are quite certain to accompany him wherever he goes: 
His countrymen cannot but be pleased with the compli- 
ment to the United States which is thus implied, and the 
aecounts of General Grant’s doings in foreign parts, which 
reach them by every mail, are the best kind of preparation 
for interest in his doings at home a year orso hence. Were 
it not for political considerations, it is probable that when 
General Grant gave up the idea of going home by way of 
Liverpool, he would also have given up the idea of visiting 
Ireland. But a possible candidate for the American Pre- 
sidency must find Ireland in his way to every country 
under heaven. It does not matter that his destination is 
India, and his line of route the Mediterranean. The Irish 
vote has to be thonght of, and how is the Irish vote to be 
secured by a traveller who did not think Ireland worth 
visiting ? General Geant has not been fortunate in his choice 
of atime for going there, and it may be hoped that he 
has had few such uncomfortable journeys during his 
stay in Europe. According to one of the Correspondents 
who has travelled with him, the chief thing he takes an 
interest in is a field of wheat, and in January a field of 
wheat is an object which appeals to the imagination 
rather than to the eye. Even the bogs which he is said to 
have inquired about are hardly distinguishable under a 
covering of snow. 


Any interest that is taken in General Grayr’s move- 
ments in this country will be due rather to the efforts of 
Special Correspondents than to anything that he himself 
has been able to accomplish. To go from place to place 
receiving addresses and being entertained at luncheon or 
dinner is not a process calculated to draw out his powers 
either as a soldier or as a statesman. No future historian 
will go back to General Grant’s Irish speeches to dis 
cover in them the first indication of a fature policy. 
In Dublin he confined himself to the statement that 
there were more Irishmen in America than in Ireland. 
As he also said that trade was very depressed, it seemed 
possible that he might mean that he did not wish to see 
any more Irishmen in America. This might have had 
an injurious effect on the Irish vote, and it is possible 
that he was warned to speak in an opposite sense a day 
later. At all events at Londonderry he took pains to say 
that there was room for more Irishmen yet, though even 
here he felt compelled to add, “after a while.” These 
two sentiments, coupled with a few commonplaces about 
his pleasure in seeing Ireland, make up the sum of General 
Grant’s contributions to the narrative of his journey. But 
what he has refused to do for himself the energy of journal- 
ism has been able to do for him. Every incident in each 
day has been carefully chronicled, and some of them really 
help us to form a mental picture of this great historical 
event. Itis satisfactory to observe that General Grant, 
who seems himself to have been in a sober and even stern 
mood throughout the visit, was attended by a friend who 
had evidently studied the early works of Mr. Lever, and 
drawn from thence a very clear idea of what an Irish 
woman expects of a stranger. At Portadown, it seems, 
the GryeraL had to wait half an hour in a refreshment- 
room, and here he was asked by a waiting-maid whether 
he would “ handsell”’ her. Some one undertook to explain 
that to “ handsell ”” meant “ to give something for luck,” 
and that this was a custom specially appropriated to the 
first Monday of the New Year, which happened to be the 
day of the Grnerat’s visit. General Grant, it is stated, 
“did not give this winsome edition of Mr. THacxpray’s 
“ «Pro of Lanayaddy’ anything for luck; but one of his 
“ staff offered to kiss her, an honour she declined with 
“ playful blushes.” With this exception, the humours’ of 
the journey seem to have depended rather on the by- 
standers than on the travellers. There is certainly some- 
thing odd in the idea of a solitary Ulsterman coming up 
to the carriage window, while the engine was stop- 
ping for water, and, after calling for “Three cheers 
“for General Grant,” proceeding to give them ail by 
himself. So there is, too, in the inquiry overheard by 
a corrcspondent “ Who is this Grant any how?” and 
in the answer, true if inadequate, “I believe he fought in 
“the American war.” For once General Grant must be 
pions to religious intolerance. In this weather he may 

excused for wishing to get into a warmer climate as 
speedily as possible, and the action of the Cork Corpora- 
tion spared him the necessity of going to the South before 
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leaving Ireland. When an announcement of the GENERAL’s 
intention to visit Cork was received from the American 
Consul it was moved that the Corporation should give 
him a proper reception. One of the Catholic members at 
once protested against this on the ground that when Pre- 
sident General Grant had insulted the Irish people in 
America and got up a “ No Popery” cry there. Another 
member declared that it would be highly unbecoming in 
the Corporation of Cork to pay any mark of respect to 
General Grant, and another, prefacing his remarks by the 
anxious assurance that he was no bigot, declared that 
the ex-Presipent had gone out of his way to insult the 
Catholic religion. Under these circumstances the Consul’s 
letter was simply entered as “read,” and nothing further 
was done in the matter. It must be an occasion of just 
ride to the Corporation of Cork that they should have 
n the only public body in Ireland who remembered 
their duty at a very critical time. Itis so seldom that an 
American President has an opportunity of doing anything 
for or against a religious creed, that other Catholic bodies 
in Ireland never seem to have bethought themselves of 
hunting up General Grant's record on the subject. In 
one case, indeed, even a Roman Catholic Bishop was pre- 
sent at a dinner given in his honour; so that the Aldermen 
of Cork may now feel, like M. Vevitior, that they are 
more Catholic than the Episcopate itself. To have made 
General Grant alter his plans, and leave the South of 
Treland unassailed and unconquered, is a very high honour 
for the city. To spite your neighbour for religious motives 
is a commonplace virtue; but the people of Cork have by 
their representatives succeeded in spiting themselves. 
Throughout General Grayt’s journey there is one point, 
and one only, of any serious interest. Wherever he was 
shown any Irish manufactures, he invariably remarked 
that the Americans would soon do that kind of thing for 
themselves. General Grant’s idea of encouraging American 
manufactures is probably an entirely wrong one—wrong, 
that is, in the sense that he will go the wrong way to 
work to accomplish his object. But the Gevrrat is in 
matters other than military a very fair type of the average 
shrewd American; and it may be useful to notice how 
large a part the coming manufacturing greatnessof America 
seems to playin histhoughts. American competition stands 
on a wholly different footing from the competition of any 
European country. European countries have usually to 
bring the raw materials the same distance that we our- 
selves have; and if they rival us it must be simply in 
workmanship. The Americans have the raw material of 
many industries and the means of working them lying close 
together ; and they can therefore save the cost of carriage 
as regards the supply of their own country, and reduce it 
as regards countries lying nearer to themselves than to us. 
There can be no doubt that their attention promises to be 
more and more turned in this direction, or that the con- 
uences are likely to exercise a considerable influence on 
the future of English industry- 


THE ACCIDENT ON BOARD THE THUNDERER. 


he result of the bursting on board H.M.S. Thunderer 
of the most powerful gun at present used in the navy 
cannot be contemplated without grave apprehension. It 
may give rise to a feeling amongst seamen which 
will do great harm and will be eradicated with much 
difficulty. The impression which the disaster has pro- 
duced is now genera], and it has attracted universal 
attention ; but in the constant excitement of modern life 
misfortunes which at first seem appalling are soon -for- 
gotten, and before very long this calamity will be as little 
thought of as others which have happened during the past 
twelve months. With the sailors of the fleet the case 
will, it may be feared, be very different. Liable to be 
killed as the unfortunate men who were in or near the 
turret of the Thunderer were killed, they will long retain a 
vivid memory of the catastrophe, and this cannot but pro- 
duce an evil effect. The courage of English seamen is 
proverbial ; yet after all they are but men, and the boldest 
men may be daunted by the thought that they may sud- 
denly be destroyed by the guns which they have to serve. 
Before this accident, if any one had said on board the 
Thunderer that there was a likelihood of the 38-ton gun 
bursting, his forebodings would probably have received 
about as much attention as is given to the terrors of an 
old woman who is afraid of an unloaded fowling- 
piece. Now such an anticipation of disaster might 


rouse very different feelings; and it is difficult to 
exaggerate the gravity of the fact that, unless sailors are 
not only brave but above all human weakness, a certain 
amount of apprehension with regard to the use of the big 
guns is almost inevitable. During the great war it was 
well known that the bursting of a gun on board a ship in 
action discouraged the men more than the most severe 
execution by the enemy’s fire. A naval engagement now 
seems, indeed, sufficiently improbable; but unfortunately 
this new danger, where it exists, is quite as great in ordinary 
practice as in action. Courageous as men can be, English 
seamen can hardly help feeling for some time to come a 
certain distrust of the ordnance employed on board men- 
of-war. 

That the authorities will do all in their power to dispel 
this feeling is to be hoped, and clearly the only course open 
to them is to ascertain, if possible, the cause of the disaster, 
and to make widely known the means by which a recurrence 
of it may be prevented. At present there certainly seems to 
have been no neglect in this respect, for a preliminary 
inquiry has apparently been already held on board the 
Thunderer. There is not as yet any intelligence which 
can be relied on as to the conclusions arrived at, although 
a statement respecting them has been published. It has 
been announced that information has been received at the 
War Office to the effect that the inquiry has left no doubt 
that the cause of the explosion was imperfect loading. 
Naval officers who had conducted an inquiry on board a 
man-of-war would report, not to the War Office, but to 
the Admiralty, and this announcement cannot therefore 
be considered as trustworthy, though very possibly the 
true reason of the disaster is indicated. A further 
investigation—which certainly should be of the most 
thorough character—is to be made, and when this is over 
the gun, or rather what remains of it, is to be brought to 
England, in order that the most highly qualified men 
may examine it. As the chase or muzzle of the gun— 
probably with the shot in it—is at the bottom of the Sea 
of Marmora, it may prove no easy matter to decide with 
certainty on the cause of the accident; but assuredly 
no effort should be spared. That the catastrophe 
will, if an explanation of it can be obtained, be found 
to have been due to preventable causes may safely be 
predicted; but some apprehension may be felt as 
to what those preventable causes may prove to be. 
A wrong system of rifling, for instance, is a cause of 
accident which may be prevented by adopting a right 
one; but to remodel all the guns in the British navy 
would be a tremendous task and would require a great 
length of time. Fortunately, however, there is good 
reason to hope that the accident may be clearly shown to 
have been due, not to a radical defect of this kind, but to a 
faulty system of loading, which can be improved; or to 
haste and neglect of necessary precautions. 

Such, at least, are the views which—judging from the 
information which has hitherto been given — seem 
most likely to be right respecting this disaster. The 
opinion which appears te be most generally held and to 
prevail amongst the officers of the fleet is that the projec- 
tile was, at the time of firing, some distance from the 
chamber; and that, in consequence, the gases generated 
by the explosion of the gunpowder were suddenly checked 
in their expansion and burst the gun. Too great haste in 
loading has been thought to be the reason why the shot 
was left separated from the powder; but Lord CHar.es 
BeresrorD, who, having been for a time Commander 
of the Thunderer, is entitled to speak with some 
authority, attributes this to a different cause. In his 
letter to the Times on the subject he points out that 
the guns of the Thunderer, when being loaded, have to 
be considerably depressed, and he says :—“ It is perfectly 
“possible, though not probable, in withdrawing the 
“ rammer, to pull the papier-miché wad which is held in 
“ the rammer-head by means of a small projection on the 
“ wad ont a littlé way ; this is aided by the weight of the 
“ projectile pressing behind it (the wad). It is almost 
“ impossible for the men and officers working the gun to 
“know if what I have suggested has occurred, as the 
“ * tell-tale’ on the rammer has shown the shot as being 
“home; but there is nothing to show that the shot may 
“not get ‘started’ and follow the rammer out a short 
“way afterwards.” He therefore advocates the use of 
wedge wads which would not slip in the manner 
described. 

Lord Cuartes BeresForb’s suggestion certainly seems 
to offer an explanation of the catastrophe ; but his opinion 
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differs apparently from that of other artillerists, who think 
that the accident was caused by the shot being impeded 
by the wad. This, a disk of papier-miché, keeps the 


“projectile in its place, and, when the gun is fired, 


ought to be blown out by the windage—vi.e. by the 
gas which escapes round the projectile. To prevent 
excessive windage, there is a gas-check, which consists of 
a disk of soft metal, placed at the base of the shot, 
and fitting the rifled barrel very closely. It is thought 
that, in the case of the Thunderer’s gun, the gas-check 
may have done its work too well, and that there may have 
been no windage to drive out the wad. Even papier-maché 
cannot be compressed beyond a certain point, and the wad 
may therefore have jammed or stopped the shot. It is 
also thought that the gas-check itself may have been 
jammed, or that the studs round the projectile, which fit 
the grooves of the barrel, may bave worked ont of the 
grooves along which they should have travelled, and 
have arrested the progress of the shot. That this may 
have caused the accident, and that it is not utterly un- 
likely to happen with other of the guns, is the opinion of 
Mr. Merririztp, late Principal of the Royal School of 
Naval Architecture, who, like Lord Beresrorp, has 
written to the Times on the subject, and who argues that 
the system of rifling which has for long been followed at 
Woolwich is altogether wrong. According to this plan, 
the twist of the grooves in the rifled barrel is not a uni- 
form one, but increases from breech to muzzle, the object 
of thus giving a varying twist sharper near the 
muzzle than near the breech having been to prevent 
the great strain which would be put on the shot at start- 
ing if it had to take up considerable velocity at once. Mr. 
MERRIFIELD considers that the advantages thus gained are 
very small, and that this system has the great defect of 
making it impossible that the shot should fit the rifled 
barrel, and of rendering it necessary that there should be 
on the shot studs of soft metal to travel in the grooves. 
In order that the gun may be loaded, these studs have to 
be made so as to fit loosely, and Mr. MerririeLD maintains 
that there is danger, “ partly due to the softness of the 
“ studs, but greatly enhanced by the loose fit, of the studs 
“overriding the rifling, and jamming the shot in the 
“ chase of the gun,” and that there is “ the further danger 
“of one of the studs getting adrift, and so jamming the 
“ shot.” 

It is greatly to be hoped that he is in error in supposing 
that there is any appreciable likelihood of such accidents, 
for if he is right, a large proportion of the guns in the 
service are dangerous to those who have to work them. 
His condemnation of the Woolwich system is, how- 
ever, in all probability greatly exaggerated, for his 
argument has the fault of proving too much. If 
the method of rifling followed at Woolwich is as bad 
as he states it to be, accidents like that on board the 
Thunderer would not be uncommon. It is well known 
that during the trials of guns they are frequently fired a 
great number of times with huge charges of powder, and 
if the plan of rifling them had the radical defects which 
Mr. MERRIFIELD attributes to it, there can be little doubt 
that a certain number of these guns would be shattered 
just as the 38-ton gun was shattered. This does not 
happen, and it may fairly be assumed that there is no 
such radical defect in existing naval ordnance as to make 
it necessary that the whole of it should be reconstructed. 
So far as can be gathered from the scant information 
which has hitherto been given respecting the bursting of 
the gun on board the Thunderer, it seems most probable 
either that the shot was some distance from the chamber at 
the time of firing, or that it was jammed by the wad. 
According to the ambiguous statement which has appeared, 
the catastrophe was due to the first of these causes. Should 
it be clearly shown to be due either to this or to the other, 
it will probably be found practicable to make the recur- 
rence of a similar misfortune impossible, or at all events 
to show that it. can only be brought about by great 
negligence. What is now all-important is that the most 
earnest efforts should be made to discover with certainty 
the cause of the accident. This done, measures for pre- 
venting its recurrence will doubtless be promptly taken; 
but, if the disaster on board the Thuwnderer remains in 
any way unexplained, sailors will inevitably feel a mis- 
trust as to the guns they have to fight which may have 
very grave consequences. 


THE STUDY OF GREEK. 


DISCURSIVE controversy involving matters of some im- 
portance has been raised by the memorial addressed to the 
University of Cambridge by a number of persons entitled on 
various grounds to speak with some authority on education. The 
object of their memorial is to procure the abrogation of Greek as a 
compulsory subject in the examination commonly known as the 
Little-go. Two questions are raised by this proposal, or a question 
with two distinct branches—Whether the cen: of Greek ought 
to be kept up as a normal and integral part of the higher education 
in England? and whether, if that is accepted as a desirable object, 
the best way to promote it is to require a certain beggarly minimum 
of Greek in the least important and interesting of University 
examinations ? The second branch appears to us of little import- 
ance in comparison with the first, except so far as it may be mixed 
up with it in public estimation. But this last qualification is not 
without importance for the practical view of the matter. The general 
public knows next to nothing of the machinery of education; even 
most of those who go through the University course themselves never 
have a very clear notion of it, and retain but a confused one by 
the time they have to think of educating their sons. And the 
ublic notion of the work and the requirements of the Universities 
is founded, not on the most that they encourage scholars to aim at, 
but on the least that they compel idle men to perform in order to 
obtain a degree. The general course of instruction in our schools 
is also very sensitive—in our opinion much too sensitive—to every 
change in the subjects, schemes, and regulations of University 
examinations; and the general character of the instruction must 
be determined by the aims and capacities of ordinary rather than 
exceptional pupils. Considering all these things, it appears to us 
that compliance with the prayer of the present memorial would 
almost certainly be taken by the English public as an official mani- 
festo against the study of Greek, and would practically be taken 
in the same sense by a good many schoolmasters. Nor would this 
effect be compensated by anything that might be done at the same 
time or afterwards for archeology and the higher branches of 
scholarship. It would still go forth to the world that Cambridge had 
officially decided Greek to be a speciality, like Arabic or Sanskrit, 
having no peculiar or necessary connexion with liberal education as 
such. And the effect of an impression of this kind would, we be- 
lieve, be most disastrous. We are not prepared to see such a risk 
incurred without very grave cause being shown, or without being 
satisfied that the risk has been duly weighed, and that the means of 
diminishing it have been carefully considered. Whether the 
majority of men who take an ordinary degree at either University 
under the present system can be said to get much good from their 
compulsory minimum of Greek is another matter. But it seems 
to us that the remedy which should be tried first is not to leave 
otf teaching Greek, but to teach it better. 

Our own opinion is that, so far from having too much Greek in 
English education, we have not nearly enough of it. Greek and 
Latin enjoy a just prerogative in the elements of a liberal edu- 
cation, not only because of the value of their grammar as a mental 
discipline, or because of the merits of their literature, but for much 
wider reasons. The arts and letters of the civilized world are Greek, 
as its laws and history are Roman. This is in brief the ground’ 
on which the unique interest of Latin and Greek is based, and on 
which it will remain established as long as the continuity of civili- 
zation endures. In this point of view the two languages have a 
co-ordinate and inseparable claim upon us. We cannot follow 
the argument of one or two enthusiastic champions who strive to 
draw a distinction in favour of Greek. To maintain that, if one 
of the two languages must go, it should be Latin, is possible only 
as a controversial exercise. ‘Greek,’ we are told, “is in every 
respect more valuable”; surely not in respect of its importance as 
an instrument by which the affairs of mankind have actually been 
conducted. Greek was the common language of the world that 
lived under the Roman Empire, but Latin has been the common 
language of a world much nearer to us and more closely affecting 
our own thoughts and business. The Greek language is richer; 
it is very true. “ Its literature is incomparably superior” ; be it so, 
though we might possibly object to so strong an expression. But 
these are not the only things we have to consider, We 
cannot assume that the ornaments of life, however beauti- 
ful and priceless, are more needful to be understood than 
its solid framework. And the frame of modern society, 
the ground-plan of modern history and politics, is largely Roman, 
the work of men imbued with Greek ideas, but of Romans never- 
theless. Latin is an instrument of most needful daily use for 
every one who means to get below the surface in law, philosophy, 
antiquities—in short, in any branch of knowledge which requires 
us to take account of even a moderately recent past. Pure science 
can be mastered, no doubt, without Latin; but not the history of 
scientific ideas, the possession of which may give great value to an 
amount of scientific knowledge which by itself would be worth 
little. Whoever does not know Latin is at the mercy of second- 
hand information with regard to a vast number of subjects, with 
more than one of which every educated man is likely to have 
somewhat to do in the course of his life, if not of his ordi 
work. We do not think the same can be said of Greek. It is 
rash to make large assertions on a matter which must 
in each case be of personal experience; but we con- 
ceive it must be the common experience of men who have 
left the Universities with a fair reputation for scholarship 
and betaken themselves to other than strietly scholastic pursuits 
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ments, ancient or modern, half-a-dozen times for once that they 
refer to a Greek author. Latin is a tool constantly in hand, a 
possession of necessity for a man whose pursuits and tastes are in 
any degree scholarly. Greek is an inestimable delight, a treasure 
for whose loss no price could make amends: but, as concerning 
the uses of life, it must be admitted to be a luxury. For the 
ractical needs of a scholar French and German stand before 
reck, though hardly before Latin; for the needs of common 
affairs French and German are of course more important than 
either of the classical languages. We shall hardly begin to think 
Latin a luxury till we have already pronounced Greek a super- | 


that they have occasion to read or consult Latin books and docu- 


fluity. 

We depreeate, therefore, any serious attempt to sever the cause 
of Greek from the cause of Latin. We see no reason why either 
should go, and we stand fur both together, one of our reasons 
being that neither of them can be adequately known without the 
other. Roman literature is formed upon Greek models; Roman 
laws, institutions, and society have caught the quickening fire 
of the Greek mind, and so have carried it on, often dimmed but 
never quenched, until it shone forth again with its own light. 
There is no mutual debt of the same kind from Greek to Latin; 
but Latin was the medium through which modern scholarship and 
teaching long worked upon Greek; and the Romanized Greek 
world of the Renaissance has in fact been, until our own time, 
the Greek world of all modern literature. And the custom of 
writing critical notes and essays in Latin, though decaying, is not 
by any means extinct, We do not mean for one moment to defend 

practice of learning the elements of Greek from grammars 
written in Latin, which flourished in this country almost in our 
own time. There is no solid reason why Latin should come first; 
and the opinion expressed by Mr. Oscar Browning, that “in a well- 
ordered education the study of Greek should precede that of 
Latin,” was held and acted upon by the late Bishop Blomfield, a 
scholar of no mean renown, in the education of his own family. 

It is possible to point to men who have attained eminence in the 
most retined branches of art and literature with very little classical 
knowledge. Not only could Goldsmith's Professor in the Vicar of 
Wakefield earn four thousand florins a year without any Greek, but 
Keats could write poetry as Greek in spirit as Shelley’s. But this 
is the old story of native genius doing great things with imperfect 
means, which confronts us in every walk of life. It is no warrant 
for persons who have not the genius which is a law to itself to 
neglect the means within their reach. If we have had great poets 
who knew no Greek, we have also philosophers who know no 
German, and successful men of business who know no language but 
their own, no history, no science, in short, nothing but the practice 
of their own trade. There is hardly any argument for treating 
Greek er Latin as a mere speciality which cannot be urged with 
equal force as to every sort of knowledge and accomplishment 
beyond the bare rudiments of reading, writing, and ciphering. It 
may be said that scientific training is even more important for 
modern liberal education than languages, and that room must be | 
made for science at any cost. Asto the importance of science we 
agree, but the natural sciences are not the whole of science, and 
we should aim, not at the separation of letters and science into | 
distinct camps, but at their alliance and combination. The study 
of languages ought to be as scientific as any other, and our students 
should as early as possible be shown that scientifie method is | 
essentially the same in all branches of knowledge. If more time | 
is required for the teaching of natural science, as we believe it is, 
it should be gained, not by starving the classics, but by econo- 
mizing the hours now wasted by the use of obsolete and irrational | 
methods. So far from opposing the scientitie bent of modern | 
thought, cur directors of classical education should welcome it as 
ahelp to making the teaching of the classical languages more 
vigorous and thorouch. 

What, then, can we practically do to put new life into the study | 
of Greek and Latin, and to make it a real interest to average 
students, instead of a dry and irksome discipline? Much is 
to be done, we believe, by using classical art along with the 
classical languages as an instrument of education. On this subjeet 
we said a word or two on a former occasion; and we further | 
suggested, though not with much hope of any one receiving it | 
seriously, that it might be well to take up the modern pronuncia- | 
tien of Greek, not as being identical with that of the age of | 
Pericles, but as being descended from it by an unbroken process. 
Englishmen would thus learn from the very first the continuity of | 
Greek life and language, a fact which is not only of historical im- 
portance, but may become of immediate political importance for 
England within a generation or two, We now repeat our sug- 
gestion, and carry it a step further. Any scheme that may 
devised by the Universities to promote the study of classical art | 
and archwology must by the nature of the case include provisions | 
for travelling scholarships or the like, whereby students will be | 
encouraged to go to Rome and Athens and see the monuments of | 
the aneient world with their own eyes. When we have once got | 
our travelling students, why not encouraze them to acquire | 
such a lImowledge of Greek in its own land as_ will 
enab'e them to teach it as a living Janguage when they come 
back? We believe that on this plan a competent knowledge | 
of both the ancient and the modern tongue might be imparted in 
the time that is now consumed in painfully and barely attaining | 
the standard of the Little-go. Nor is the proposal altogether 
new. For years past the same principle has been maintained and, 
if we mistake not, acted upon with success by Professor Blackie | 
of Edinburgh. 


The introduction of such a system would naturally be a work of 
time, as it could be carried into effect only by a generation of 
teachers trained for it; thus there would be ample opportunities 
to settle points of detail by experiment. Only two objections 
present themselves, as far as we can see; that the thing is a 
novelty in itself, and that it would call for more trouble and 
special preparation on the part of the teachers. But these ob- 
jections are common to all reforms in education. Improved 
methods demand greater skill to work them. Teaching is already 
recognized as an arduous and honourable profession ; we must not 
be afraid of some increase in the difficulties, and we must be pre- 
pared to increase the honours in proportion. 


DIDACTIC FLIRTS. 
N ANY readers of Daniel Deronda may remember—if thick- 


coming novels have not obliterated all recollection of the 
subject—their surprise at Daniel's popularity with women. Why 
should two charming girls bow down and worship this preaching 
prig ? people probably said to themselves, and doubted whether the 
author of his being had not made a mistake. But there really was 
no mistake, and George Eliot only gave a proof of her knowledge 
of the mind of modern girls. Daniel was, to put it in two words, 
an educational flirt. Hence his success with the fair. 

That a young gentleman who was nothing if not scientific, re- 
flective, and didactic should win women’s fancies with a word, or, 
even without a word, with a glance, would have seemed strange 
to Fielding, absurd to Scott, improbable to Thackeray. Yet so 
rapid a change has passed over a small minority of young women 
that the educational flirt, the worldly college Don, has his day, 
like those old favourites, the officers of the army and the clergy. 
Perhaps there is nothing to be regretted in this. We cannot all 
be cornets and curates, and the heroines of fiction must sometimes 
come down to inferior beings, and bestow their atfections otherwise 
than on martialists and divines. They will find educational 
young men less easy to fix, more volatile and faithless than their 
old friends. As time goes on, however, they will begin to under- 
stand their educational young man, and to gauge beforehand his 
lack of “ satisfactoriness,” as it is called. They will learn by the 
experience of generations that his charms are not sterling, and 
tliat he is certain to flutter off, like a learned butterfly from the 
full-blown flower, to aid some fresh blossum to expand. 

To assist blossoms to unfold themselves is the mission of the 
educational flirt. It is the buds that he cares for; the mature 
rose can take care of herself. The buds of an intellectual turn 
enjoy the process while it lasts, and it is fortunate for the educa- 
tional flirt that the minds of many modern girls are intent on the 
“things of the intellect.” As maidens once used to admire manly 
valour and revel in the fluent talk of “the military,” so maidens 
now pine for everything that can be called “ higher ”"—from the 
higher culture to the higher curves. Yet it is often, if not 
always, the fate of the aspiring to be born into an essentially 
commonplace family. They have brothers in offices or at public 
schools, and sisters who potter about the parish and set their 
hearts on the distribution of red flannel, tracts, coal, andsoup. To 
the girl in a family of this kind who has unawakened faculties and 
a dormant taste for culture the educational flirt appears like a sober 
specimen of the fabled fairy prince. He is not “ lighter footed 
than the fox,” but he is an examiner in many examinations, a 
reader of the Esoteric Review, and he knows a man who once met 
Mr. Whistler at dinner. It is the joy of his life to pose asa master 
in the midst of fair disciples, and he is never so happy as when he 
is lecturing to ladies. What satirists have so often said in their 
original way about curates might be said with equal truth about 


| the educational flirt. Like the curate of the past, he is “ most 


interesting,” and his very scepticism makes him an object of tender 
anxiety. Ile has “seen so much of the world” (from rooms in 
college) ; and here he has a pull over the old favourite, who is dis- 
tanced for the moment, but may come again when culture grows 


| a weariness and the educational flirt has sought another district. 


Meanwhile it will be allowed that this accomplished man, who 
knows all about the growth of the English Constitution and about 
Campanian wall-paintings, who is equally ready to look over essays 
on Anglo-Saxon literature or copies of Greek prose (“ ladies’ 
Greek, without the accents”) is a fortunate person. He supplies a 
modern want ; he is the guide and moralist of dozens of girls; the 
harmless Abelard of many “ staid” Heloisas. 

The educational flirt is a kind of Admirable Crichton in a small 
way, and can speak instructively and impressively about almost 
everything of interest. He likes to guide the taste and mould the 
mind, and the minds of many ladies are eager for nothing so much 
as to be guided and moulded. It is easy to see how an educa- 
tional correspondence about Political Economy may glide into an 
interchange of views about the meaning of the world and about 
the mission of women and men, Instruction in English composi- 
tion may be illustrated on both sides by examples of original verse. 
The sympathy which narrow-minded sisters and brothers whose 
thoughts are straitened by commerce cannot give is readily im- 
parted by the educational flirt. He is a student of humanity and 
of character, and character unfolds very rapidly in the sunshine of 
eesthetic discussion. When it has quite unfolded, when Heloisa 
knows all about “sociology” and spectrum analysis, about the 
theory of rent and the influence of Greek art on Italian sculpture, 
about Bibtical criticism and the origin of language, it is time for 
Abelard to go and plant the standard of culture in some other 
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quarter. Heloisa is now able to go about doing good on her 
own account. Poor Heloisa! she cannot possibly carry the war 
into Africa, she cannot march to and fro converting young 
men as her Abelard converts young women. It is a very 
remarkable fact that men, unlike girls, do not enjoy being 
proselytized in this way. If the male educational flirt meets 
the proper sort of young lady, he can lay down the law with 
much aeceptance. The learned and ative lady, on the 
other hand, never meets the right sort of convertible young man. 
If she introduces political economy, or metaphysics, or geology, or 
primitive man, to the youth who sits next her at dinner, or to her 
partner in the dance, she finds that he is not interested. If he is 
a stupid young man, of course his dulness needs no explanation. 


If he is known to be a clever young man, yet he is not responsive. | 


If Heloisa could see into his heart, she would find that he is 
grumbling at having “shop” talked to him. His college friends, 
Smith or Brown, will entertain him with “the Notion,’ with 
“ categories,’ with neolithic talk, with discourse about everything 
that is “high” or “ higher,’ in walks round the place called 
Mesopotamia or on the Trumpington Road. It is to help Him to 
forget that kind of thing for a while that he is conversing with 
Heloisa. 
is hard for both sides; hard for the man, who is bored; and for 
the woman, who thinks herself snubbed. Nay, there are some 
young men so lost to a sense of the respect they owe to 
women that they will draw their learned companion out, as 
they say. The worst of an education conducted on the principles 
we have described, the worst of the “culture” imparted by the 
educational flirt, is its wordiness, its shallowness. The pupils have 
misunderstood almost all the “tips” (as they are technically 
called) of their teacher. They know many things, like Margites, 
but they know them all wrong. To young men with more hamour 
than courtesy it seems not unamusing to listen to a flow of pretty 
blunders from the lips of ladies who are happy in the belief that 
they are displaying an intimate acquaintance with the philosophy 
of Kant or the theory of Noiré. Bat the joke is one which soon 
palls, and it is difficult indeed for the modern Diotima to find a 
Socrates, a humble-minded man who will sit at her feet and be 
her pupil. Thus education by flirtation is a very one-sided game. 
To play at it one should be able to move about freely, and choose 
new partners every three months, 

Cynics have asked whether the ardent desire of woman to be 
educated has produced that new variety of man, the educational 
flirt, or whether the existence of educational flirts has produced 
the novel wish to be educated. It is impossible to give a 
direct answer to this question. Flirtation and education, the 
study of mathematics and itical economy by ladies, the 
study of ladies and of ir “character” by men, have 
advanced together. They act and react on each other; their 
influences cannot be disentangled. If we are very earnest believers 
in the higher education of women, we may look on the edueational 
flirt as an unconscious instrument in the spread of learning. He 
flits about like the bee te amuse himself and gather honey; but 
he scatters a good deal of learned dust as he flits. He is not 
always a very candid person; he may not always know his own 
intentions very clearly; but, on the whole, his influence is not all 

This is not a very high compliment, to be sure, for the in- 
fluence of war, pestilence, and famine seems to many philosophers 
to be beneficial in the long run. When education has become a 
recognized and organized thing, when all women who eare for it 
are inatructed like men, as a matter of course, the occupation of 
the didactic flirt will be gone. He will no longer have the charm 
of rarity and mystery. He will turn out to be no wiser than his 
brethren. He will cease to seem to 88 strange secrets and 
hidden lore. No one will believe in him; he will be found eut 
and will be reduced to the rank of other unprivileged men. While 
he is as dear to the fair as “the officers” were to Miss Austen’s 
Liddy and Kitty, his fellow-men speak harshly of him, and 
“cannot see what women see in him.” Soon he will have to dis- 
cover some new way of being interesting, for the class of “ dons of 
the world ” has no permanent qualities. Meantime its members, 
if we may judge by ladies’ novels, have temporarily succeeded to 
the old heroic hero, the brutally rude hero, the tenderly religious 
hero, and the ordinary pleasant young man. One drawback in 
their characters is certain to prove fatal to them with the novelist. 
They are too apt to shake their light wings and flit on, leaving a 
novel and a flirtation to end not well. ; 


A SCEPTIC’S APOLOGY FOR PERSECUTION. 


N the current number of the Nineteenth Century Mr. Mallock 
concludes a series <“ which he has been contributing to 
that magazine with an article on the “ Logic of Toleration,” and in 
doing so he takes occasion to remind his readers of what indeed 
was already well known but had ly been forgotten by some 
of them, that his “ criticisms of Catholicism are not the criticisms 
of a Catholic but of a complete outsider—a literal sceptic ””—who 
however desires to estimate fairly the character and prospects of 
“the one existing religion which seems still capable of either 
appealing to or appeasing the eendition of our time.” 
his dees not of course make his criticisms less, but in one 
sense more, deserving of notice. With the earlier part of the 
paper, which discusses Dr. Tyndall's “ Agnosticism,’ and contains, 
e the author's former articles, much that is well deserving of 


Now this isa hard thing, and difficult to be borne. It— 


attention, we shall not deal here. The argument of the latter 
part against “the practical agnosticism which we ¢+!! tolera- 
tion” will sufficiently occupy our present s Mr. Mallock 
insists that, whatever individual Catholies may say or think to the 
contrary, “Catholicism is justly charged with a fundamental in- 
tolerance.” And he is careful to explain that by intolerance he 
means not only a conviction of the exclusive truth and importance 
of the one faith, which is of course necessarily held by all dogmatic 
believers, but “ potential persecution ”—that is, persecution when- 
ever circumstances render it feasible and expedient ; and by perse- 
cution he means “ the use of coercive measures to restrain a man, 
if not from holding, at all events from communicating his (hete- 
rodox) opinions to others.” This is implied, he thinks, in the 
acceptance of any dogmatic creed, is in fact “ but one facet of all 
certain beliefs that have any practical import.” And the practical 
importance of the creed is twofold. The assent to it is salu- 
tary in itself, and is also valuable in its results on conduct. 
As regards this last point we may observe in passing that 
Mr. Mallock does no more than justice to the dogmatic position ; 
but it does not follow that he is justified in deducing from it the 
=. of persecution. Before coming to his argument it may 

2 well to repeat a caution of his own, which may help to disen- 
tangle the discussion from the embarrassments of religious 
prejudice or bias, namely that what he says of Catholicism would 
apply equally to any religion—Christian or non-Christian—claim- 
ing a special truth and saving value for its doctrines. We shall 
speak throughout, as lie does, for convenience sake, of Catholicism 
and heresy, but our readers must bear in mind that for all purposes 
of the argument the terms stand for any positive and exclusi 
religion, true or false, and the denial of it; and in fact both Pro- 
testants and Pagans have often persecuted, when they had the 
opportunity, on much the same grounds as are alleged in defence of 
Catholic persecution. 

Mr. Mallock, while modestly confessing that his arguments are 
not new, is far too skilfal a disputant not to present them ‘in the 
most plausible form. He opens his apology im the followmg 
vigorous , where we have italicized a few words for reasons 
that will appear in the sequel :— 

This being the case, let us suppose for a moment that an entire nation is 
unanimous in its assent to a single creed, and that on this creed the whole 
value of their lives depends for them. Considering it to be certainly true, 
they consider it necessarily to be the one legitimate conclusion of theit moral 
pe intellectual faculties ; and any denial of it can therefore arise only from 
either moral obliquity or from intellectual imbecility. Suppose then that 
in such a nation, a man arises who does deny this creed, and who cannot be 
convineed that he is wrong in doing so. If he be not an immoral man, nor 
ant ativecate of immorality, the mation will regatd him but in one light— 
thatof a man suffering from a kind of mental ephthalmia: as such, he will 
be nothing but an object of pity, and if his case be evidently incurable, he 
will simply be left alone. But, if it should appear that his disease net only 
afflicted him, but was ina high degree contagious, it is evident that the 
only possible course will be to prevent any farther intercourse between him 

his fellows. He must be placed in a kind of perpetual quarantine. 


A nation, he adds, thoroughly persuaded of the truth and import- 
ance of ifs creed— be it Mahometanism, Catholicism, or dogmatic 
Atheism ”—will punish heresy as surely as it will punish theft; 
which, by the way, is not quite the same question as whether it 
ought to do so. The case may be viewed as strictly analogous 
to the enforcement of sanitary restrictions or criminal punishments, 
and it does not much matter which view we adopt, as the result in 
either case will be the same. The “leper,” whether voluntary or 
involuntary, must be secluded to prevent his spreading his leprosy. 
Persecution may be regarded as corrective, retributive, or pre- 
ventive, but it is sufficient for all practical pu $ to confine our- 
selves to the latter view of it. Persecution which fails to be 
vention defeats its proper end. It is only justifiable when it is sure 
to succeed, but whenever it is justifiable, it isa duty. If there are 
but three or four heretics in an orthodox nation, success is certain ; 
as their number increases it ceases to be certain, and soon becomes 
hopeless, and then persecution is wrong because it is sure to fail. 
Mr. Mallock will not listen to the plea of Mr. Mivart “ among 
modern English Catholics,” that if there be only one heretie 
in an orthodox nation, his conscience has a claim to be respected. 
He rejeets it on the not very intelligible ground that, “ when it is 
a duty for the majority to persecute, it is a privilege for the 
minority to be persecuted ; and if they are not enough im earnest 
to accept the pain as a privilege, they very certainly deserve it as 
@ punishment.” A pce for what? for their pusillanimi 
or their heresy? If the former, it seems rather hard to punis 
men for not being heroes; if the latter, that is begging the very 
poiat in dispute. Mr. Mallock, however, adds certain consider- 
ations to mitigate the apparent harshness and illiberality of his 
conclusion. The persecutors must represent the entire moral and 
inteMectual force of the nation, and they ought to deal as tenderly 
as they can with the suppressed dissentients:— 

It is forgotten that to perseeute with success, and therefore with justice, 
the religion that persecutes must embody the entire force, moral and im- 
tellectual, of the nation. Its ascendeney must represent the fact that a 
national decision has been come to; and that the national thought, whose 
freedom was for a long time anarchy, has at last arrived at more perfect 
freedom, which is order. It is forgotten, further, that persecution is not 
essentially a cruel er barbarous thing. It has beem peculiar hitherto to 
barbarous ages; and it was conducted, naturally, in a barbarous manner. 


| Bat this is only an aceident of it ; it is not the essence. How distorted the 


coneeption of is is in the popular mind, may be seen in the fact that a 
common synonym for it is the stake. 

In former ages of persecution torture and barbarous methods 
of punishment were the general practice in the administra- 


, tion of civil as well as ecclesiastical law, and the salutary change 
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which has come over the one would of course apply equally to the 
other. Moreover “the moral sense of the Church,” enlarged by a 
wider experience, has learnt to regard heresy and atheism as 
usually rather misfortunes than crimes. It must also be re- 
membered that the laws of every Christian country, and our own 
among them, are based on certain views of morality, and so far as 
these views are enforced, the law “acts strictly as a religious 
persecutor.” There is eg. a certain censorship of the 
press and the theatre, and certain kinds of vice are treated as 
crimes of the gravest kind. Nor would the most tolerant of men 
be willing to allow a temple of Priapus to be opened in Piccadilly 
or a course of public lectures delivered in his honour. And 
Protestant parents who keep Jesuits out of their homes and 
licentious books out of the hands of their children are so far 
claiming a right to religious persecution on the child’s behalf. 

Mr. Mallock has a plausible case, and he has argued it with ex- 
ceptional plausibility. He will find many of his fellow “ sceptics” 
more than ready to agree with him, and plenty of “Catho- 
lics” eager to accept the questionable apology he has put into 
their mouths. The chief weakness of | his plea lies in his 
so completely passing over some of the most important 
considerations, moral and historical, bearing on the question, 
as to appear absolutely unaware of their existence. But first we 
may say a word on his concluding argumentum ad hominem from 
the English law. So far as any forms of vice—we purposely 
italicize the word—are criminally punished as such, it is difficult 
certainly to explain the procedure except as a survival from the 
period when the law professed to deal with heresy and other sins 
condemned by the Church, as sins. But there are very few cases 
of the kind—only one occurs to our memory at this moment—and 
those specified by Mr. Mallock fall under a ditferent principle. 
The outward exhibition of gross obscenity or blasphemy is pun- 
ished, not as being sinful, though no doubt most Englishmen so 

d it, but as an outrage on the public taste and conscience— 
in other words, a public nuisance ; and the case is not analogous 
to the suppression of heteredox teaching, for no sane man affects 
to feel a conscientious obligation to preach “ the practical worship 
of Priapus,’ however ready he may be to do so from mercenary or 
baser motives. The case of children again is so obviously peculiar 
and irrelevant that we rather wonder at so acute a reasoner intro- 
ducing it. No parent, out of Bedlam, however strong a Liberal 
or sceptic, would think it right or practicable to conduct their 
education on the principle of letting them do just as they pleased. 
But these are the mere fringes of the argument. Does it properly 
follow from a conviction of the exclusive truth and importance of 
Catholicism—as we have already explained the term—that it 
is justifiable and therefore obligatory to suppress all open 
attacks upon it, whenever there is a prospect of 
such policy proving successful. That is the point at issue; and 
our first comment is one which concerns the case of Christian 

rsecutors only, which however falls directly within Mr. 
liock’s plea; the rest will apply equally to the general 
principle. Mr. Mallock says that a nation unanimous and 
really convinced of the truth and importance of its creed—“ be it 
Mahometanism, Catholicism, or dogmatic Atheism ”—will “ perse- 
cute heresy as surely as it will prosecute for theft.” But the ques- 
tion, we must repeat, is not whether it will persecute, but whether 
it ought to do so, and that is perhaps rather a diflicult question to 
answer, or even to discuss, on the Atheist hypothesis. As to a 
Mahometan nation, there can be no doubt that it ought to perse- 
cute, for that is expressly enjoined in the Koran, But Catholicism 
cannot afford to ignore the teaching of the New Testament, and it 
is almost a truism to say that, so far from being sanctioned or 
enjoined, persecution appears to an ordinary reader to b2 (to say the 
least) discouraged by both the letter and spirit of the New Testa- 
ment. Mr. Mallock says not a syllable on this subject. Of course 
he may have an answer ready, but he does not give it, and he has 
thus left wholly unnoticed one stroug primd facie objection to his 
conclusion, Nor can he plead that the iofallible Church has 
decided against such an interpretation of the New Testament ; for 
in the first place there is no consent among Catholics, as his own 
paper shows, that it has so decided, and in the next place, his 
ment is meant to apply just as much to the obligation of 
dogmatic Protestants to persecute as of dogmatic Catholics, and 
they would at once raise this objection. And now it is time to 
pass to the general argument. 

We have seen that Mr. Mallock limits the cases where persecution 
is expedient, and therefore right, to those where an entire nation 
is morally unanimous in its assent toa single creed. Wherever 
this is so, it is bound to persecute, and the only objection that 
ean be consistently urged is “that on religious matters there is 
no certainty attainable.” This assumes, to begin with, that when 
the whole nation is thus unainmous persecution must necessarily 
succeed ; “‘success,” Mr. Mallock says, “will be certain.” Will 
it? The nearest approach we know of to a persecution based on 
this sort of national unanimity may be found in the forcible sup- 
pression of Protestantism in Italy and Spain during the sixteenth 
century. We do not instance the complete and suicidal failure of 
the Marian persecution in England, though the overwhelmi 
majority of the nation was unquestionably Catholic in its beli 
at the time of Mary’s accession; because it may be replied 
that if her career had not been cut short by an early death, her 
_ would have succeeded. Bnt what of Italy and Spain? 

here ution succeeded, if it ever did; Protestantism was 
stamped out in the blood or the expulsion of all its votaries; yet 
the success was rather temporary and apparent than real. 


The result has proved very like that of driving a fever or a rash 
into the system instead of allowing it to come out on 
the surface. Protestantism was stamped out for the time 
in Spain and Italy, but it will hardly be denied—the 
spiritual descendants of the persecutors are indeed vehement 
in asserting—that both countries are now honeycombed 
with atheism. The Spanish Inquisition again, to do it justice, 
made vigorous efforts to suppress immoral as well as heterodox 
literature, and what is the present moral condition of Spain? 
What was it in Blanco White's day, when the Inquisition still 
survived? Taking it as a mere question of expediency and prob- 
able success, to suppress heresy in one nation, while it is rife else- 
where, is like driving doubt out of the door to let it come in again 
through the windows. And if this holds good of the sixteenth 
century, it applies with tenfold force to an age of steamboats, rail- 
roads, and telegraph wires. In one place indeed at the end of his 
article Mr. Mallock speaks as though he recognized this difficulty, 
when he says that the only religion that can legitimately perse- 
cute in the future “ will be the deliberate and solemn conviction 
of every one worth considering tn the world ;” but he had through- 
out the paper spoken of national unanimity only. And if we are 
to wait till the whole world is agreed in its dogmatic belief, we 
may perhaps safely —— the question how to deal with the 
foolish and fractional remnant of heretics still left, till it requires 
a practical solution. They must be very sturdy heretics indeed if, 
— the circumstances, they are worth troubling ourselves about 
at all. 

There are other Jacune in Mr. Mallock’s reasoning which might 


- be noticed if our space allowed, but we must content ourselves here 


with calling attention to one important consideration which he has 
entirely omitted ; and even that must be treated more cursorily than 
its importance deserves. The omission is the stranger because 
Mill has dwelt at some length on the point in his essay On 
Liberty, when he argues that one of the worst consequences of 
the suppression of free discussion, assuming the truth of the 
protected creed, is the injury done, not to the heretics, but to the 
faith of the true believers themselves. ‘ Not only the grounds of 
the [true] opinion are forgotten in the absence of discussion, but 
too often the meaning of the opinion itself. ‘The words which 
convey it cease to suggest ideas, or suggest only a small portion of 
those ~- were originally employed to communicate.” Mill pro- 
ceeds to illustrate this from the moral teachings of Christianity, but 
it could be quite as easily illustrated from the history of Christian 
doctrine. Heretical opinions, as he observes—and as all Church 
history testifies—are often partial truths, or at least partial and 
neglected aspects of the truth, and to suppress the open avowal of 
them would tend fatally to obscure the apprehension of that truth. 
It is no answer to say that Catholicism is the sole and exclusive 
truth, and the Church its infallible exponent. We are assumin 
this throughout for argument’s sake; but how has the Church 
along carried out her infallible exposition of doctrine? By the 
method of “progression by antagonism.” The merest tiro in 
theological or ecclesiastical lore could have told Mr. Mallock that 
the history of creeds and definitions fromthe Nicene creed downwards 
is the history of heresies. As Dr. Newman puts it, “ No doctrine is 
defined till it is violated ;” and therefore if the violation had been 
rendered impossible there would have been no definition of 
doctrine at all. No doubt, as Mill goes on to admit, it would be 
better in itself that all mankind should be united in a true belief; 
but, even so, it does not follow that every consequence of this 
unanimous agreement would be beneficial, and he holds reasonably 
enough that, with our minds constituted as they are, the loss of 
so important an aid to the intelligent and living apprehension of 
truth as is supplied by the necessity of restating and defending it 
from time to time against opponents, “ though not sufficient to 
outweigh, is no trifling drawback from, the benefit of its univrsal 
recognition.” Meanwhile, we repeat, the actual progress of 
Catholicism in the world would have been cut short almost at its 
commencement if the policy of persecution or suppression advo- 
cated by Mr. Mallock could have been consistently applied. To 
cite again an authority that he will respect, “ Every exercise of 
Infallibility,” says Dr. Newman, “is brought out into act 
by an intense and varied operation of the Reason, both 
as its ally, and as ts opponent, and provokes again, when it has 
done its work, a reaction of Reason against it.” What is this but 
to state in other words, and from a different point of view, the 
same principle which Mill has so powerfully urged against forcible 
suppression of error in the interests of truth? Indeed the closing 
words of Mr. Mallock’s own paper contain—though he does not 

erceive it—an implicit condemnation of his thesis. The Church, 
. tells us, “ knows that it must needs be that offences come; but 
she knows, too, that these offences may work together for good ; 
nor does she refuse to profit by many that do not follow after her ”— 
by whom she could not profit if they were silenced or put out of 
the way. “ Whatever is gocd outside herself”’—which successful 
persecution would put out of existence altogether—“ she is capable 
of taking into herself and assimilating.” And therefore, waiving 
all considerations of justice or mercy towards the heretic, and on 
the strictest dogmatic principle, persecution stands self-condemned 
as a treason and injury to the truth it professes to protect. 
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MR. WHISTLER ON CRITICISM. 


A SHORT time ago it was our by no means pleasant task 
to make some comments on the case of Whistler v. Ruskin, 
® case the bringing of which into court was for very many 
reasons to be deplored. Opinions as to its result were naturally 
more or less divided, and our own has already been recorded ; but 
probably every one who had the least love or care for art was dis- 
tressed, if not astonished, by the strange want of knowledge, 
even of the most elementary kind, of the subject displayed by 
the people chiefly engaged in deciding what ought not to have 
‘been, but was allowed to become, the point at issue. As we 
hinted on the occasion of the trial, neither Judge, counsel, nor 
ury ought to have been concerned with the artistic value of Mr. 
histler's, or anybody else’s, paintings. With that, however, they 
did concern themselves, and gave their decision upon it according 
to their lights, or, as some people might say, their dark- 
nesses. The trial was brought to a conclusion which cannot 
have been eminently satisfactory to any one interested in 
it, and it might have been hoped that the last had been 
heard of it. Its after effects, however, were soon shown in 
Mr. Ruskin’s resignation of his Oxford Professorship, a pro- 
ceeding which seems to savour somewhat of cutting off one’s nose 
to spite one’s face, and in a subscription got up by his most de- 
voted admirers to defray his costs in the action—a proceeding 
which was perhaps somewhat unnecessary. These circumstances 
may possibly have had something to do with urging Mr. Whistler 
to an ill-advised attempt at correcting in public estimation the 
impression which might have been produced by the verdict of the 
jury. Twelve men who, as far as one could judge, knew nothing 
whatever of art had said by implication that Mr. Whistler's pro- 
-ductions deserved all the abuse that Mr. Ruskin had poured upon 
them, although Mr. Ruskin might with advantage have expressed 
imself in more moderate terms; and enough men to form a sub- 
scription list had thought that Mr. Ruskin was an injured person, 
because some kind of limitation was applied to the violence of his 
invective. Mr. Whistler, unmindful of the old — pi) Kevet 
Kayapivay, was so disturbed by this condition of things that he 
aid aside his brush, and took up his pen to produce a pamphlet 
‘which he calls Art and Art Critics. 

We agg when. we treated of this subject before to the tone 
which Mr. Ruskin thought himself privileged to assume with 
regard to Mr. Whistler. We find ourselves compelled to object as 
‘strongly to that which Mr. Whistler has thought fit to take in 
his — It is true that in Mr. Ruskin’s case the deviation 
from ordinary paths was a matter of some moment, because Mr. 
Ruskin, whatever may be thought of his views, is undoubtedly a 
considerable writer; whereas Mr. Whistler’s performance can 
scarcely be called a deviation at all, as Mr. Whistler is no 
writer at all. But Mr. Whistler has, in his own way, done his 
‘best to rival Mr. Ruskin. 

Mr. Whistler, filled no doubt with a due sense of the importance 
of his subject, plunges at once into the very middle of it with this 
startling sentence :—“ The jin mot and spirit of this matter seems to 
have been utterly missed, or perhaps willingly winked at, by the jour- 
nalsin their comments.” Pausing merely for a moment to inquirehow 
a fin mot can possibly be winked at by the comment of a journal, we 
may at once congratulate Mr. Whistler upon the extraordinary 
linguistic skill which his work displays. In the limit of sixteen 
pages of wide print, with about twenty-two lines to a page, he has 
managed to give us no less than forty-three words of the French 
and one of the Latin tongue. What the author means by his 
complaint that the journals in their comments winked at the fin 
mot of his action against Mr. Ruskin is explained by the following 
sentence. The writers, it seems, “not unnaturally,” Mr. Whistler 
generously and vaguely admits, “gs writers,” saw nothing beyond 
the immediate case— namely, the difference between Mr. Ruskin 
and myself, culminating in the libel with a verdict for the 
plaintitf.” We do not quite see how a difference can culmi- 
nate in a libel with o verdict; but that perhaps does not 
maiter very much. Precisely what was complained of at the 
time of trial was the fact that everybody engaged in the case 
did see “beyond the immediate case in law,’ and imported 
into it a Rg of extraneous matter. With this quantity, 
however, Mr. Whistler was dissatisfied. He regards the trial, 
which, as he says with exact truth, ended “with a verdict for 
the plaintiff,” as oo the opening skirmish of a great war 
between “ the Brush and the Pen,” which “ involves literally, as 
the Attorney-General himself hinted, the absolute raison détre of 
the critic.” Mr. Whistler goes on to say that the Attorney- 
‘General over and over again in the course of the trial cried out, 
“ What is to become of painting if the critics withhold their 
lash ?” and on this not very wise utterance he makes the equally 
unwise comment, “ As might he ask what is to become of 
mathematics under similar conditions—were they possible. I main- 
tain that two and two the mathematician would continue to make 
four, in spite of the whine of the amateur for three, or the ery of 
the critic for five.” We can believe, without Mr. Whistler's main- 
tenance of the fact, that “ the mathematician ” and everybody else 
will always find two and two make four under nt conditions ; 
Dut we do not believe, however much Mr. Whistler may maintain it, 


the proposition inferred by his simile, that painting is to be ranked 
as an exact science. it were, Mr. Whistler's own paintings 


would perhaps have less chance of success than they have now. 
The witter gece on to of Mr. hays 


ing devoted his long life to art was his being Slade Professor at 
Oxford, and by this reflection he is inspired to make some remarks 
which are curious enough to- be worth quoting in full, and to 
which we would call special attention:— “It suffices not, 
Messieurs; a life passed among pictures makes not a ee 
—as far as we know, no one ever said that it did—“ else 
the policeman in the National Gallery might assert himself. As 
wall amp that he who lives in a library must needs die a poet. 
Let not Mr. Ruskin flatter himself that more education makes the 
difference between himself and the policeman when both stand 
gazing in the same gallery! There they might remain till the 
end of time; the one decently, the other saying, in good English, 
many high-sounding empty things, like the crackling of thorns 
under a pot—undismayed by the presence of the Masters, with 
whose names he is sacrilegiously familiar; whose intentions he 
interprets, whose vices he discovers with the facility of the in- 
capable, and whose virtues he descants upon with a verbosity and 
flow of language that would, could he hear it, give Titian the 
same shock of surprise that was Balaam’s when the first great 
critic proffered his opinion.” ; 
The taste of this wonderful passage speaks for itself, 
and fully bears out our assertion that Mr. Whistler has 
done his best to rival his opponent in the use of hard 
words. Little less strange is its meaning when unravelled. 
Stripped of its sprouts and flourishes, what the writer has said 
amounts to this. Mr. Ruskin is not to suppose, because he has 
devoted his life to the study of pictures, and a policeman in the 
National Gallery has, for the purpose of the argument, not done 
so, that he is capable of appreciating the pictures in the Gallery 
one whit better than the policeman. Ifthe truth both of this and 
of Mr. Whistler’s previous argument is admitted, it must be 
manifest that Professor Sylvester is not to suppose, because he has 
devoted his life to the study of mathematics, that he knows any 
more about space of four dimensions than does the porter of his 
lecture-room. Probably Mr. Whistler would not wish to push 
his comparison of painting to mathematics so far as this. In the 
second = of the omg which we have quoted we learn that it 
is sacrilegious for Mr. Ruskin to be familiar with the names of 
the great masters; that, although he writes good English, his 
verbosity would shock Titian ; and that, by inference, Mr. Ruskin 
may be written down an ass. In some twenty lines Mr. Whistler 
has to compress as much nonsense as most people would 
get into a whole pamphlet. 
The critic, we are further informed, is a creature of modern 
growth. He is best developed in Paris. The English critic has a 
* horror of ennuyer’ing the world”; he has not “the savoir plaire 
and finesse” of the Frenchman, and he is lacking in various other 
qualities, which are indicated in a perfect shower of French words 
picked up and thrown down again at haphazard. With the same 
exquisite taste that belongs to the extract we have given, the 
writer goes on to refer to a well-known critic by the name of 
“ Tough Old Tom,” and then, after several more lines of verbiage, 
tells us at length what the object—the jin mot, we sup e 
would call it—of his an. yaa is ; and it must be admitted that it 
has at least the unexpected merit of being simple and easily under- 
stood. Mr. Whistler would abolish all art criticism. No notice 
whatever should be taken of painters by writers. “No!” cries 
the author in a burst of eloquence, “let there be no critics! they 
are not a necessary evil, but an evil quite unnecessary, though an 
evil certainly. Harm they do, and not good. Furnished as they 
are with the means of furthering their foolishness, they spread pre- 
judice abroad ; and through the papers at their service thousands 
are warned against the work they have yet to look upon.” Mr. 
Whistler conveniently forgets that there is another side to the 
question; that but for this “ furthering of foolishness,” which so 
exercises him, his own works might have failed to get the attention 
they have; and that but for the existence of such people as those 
whom he chooses to call “Ruskin” and “Colvin,” numbers of 
persons who have learnt to enjoy works of art might still see no 
difference between a village signboard and a Titian. - But that, of 
course, would be a matter of small importance so long as Mr. 
Whistler's works ran no risk of being condemned by a person 
whom he thought incompetent to judge them. To painters, 
it appears, and to painters only upon the “who drives fat 
oxen” principle, he would allow some voice in deciding upon 
the merit of other painters’ works; but as what they said 
would never be published, it would do but little harm 
or good. The public would, if the world were ordered ac- 
cording to Mr. Whistler's fancy, wander through picture 
galleries without any aid from the friendly sign-posts which 
critics have been accustomed to set up; and each member 
of it would form his own opinion, unaided and untram- 
melled by any advice or information save that which a painter 
might be disposed to give concerning his own or his as per- 
formances. No one except painters would any longer affect to 
rs taste, and the Slade Professorships at Oxford and Cam- 
ridge would be taken away from people whose only claim to them 

rests upon their deep and laborious study of art; and would be 
iven, it is to be presumed, to Mr. Whistler or some equally 
eserving painter. 

We have now, we think, given the cream of Mr. Whistler's 
work, and our readers can judge of its value for themselves, For 
our own part, we would not be rash enough to say of any pamphlet 
that it was the silliest ever produced, but Mr. Whistler's certainly 
is not the wisest we have seen. As to his scheme of reform, we 


would suggest that, as all great undertakings must have small 
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beginnings, Mr. Whistler might in the first instance make an ex- 
iment on himself. Let him open a gallery for the exhibition of 
fis own paintings, send special requests to all art-critics to “ receive 
his work in silence,’ and remain in constant readiness himself to 
instruct the crowds who will doubtless throng to visit him. 


LOTTERIES. 
N a few days the great Paris lottery will probably be drawn. 


There will be for some people an end of a period of much | 


anxiety, and the unfortunate Commissioners will feel that they 
are their own men again. They have lived a weary life for these 
many days, and have had no reward, not even that of an approving 
conscience. The position of a gentleman who should be sentenced 
for some unusual crime to three months’ confinement in the Civil 
Service Stores would be comparatively endurable. The Commis- 
sioners have had to ponder over the laws of chance, and over the 
distribution of jars ot pickles; they have assorted into lots, tallow, 
sardines, pianos, vases, stoves, bicycles, steel pens, diamonds, 
patent manures, fly-hooks, billiard cues, paving-stones, mangles, 
and so forth. ‘heir experience has been a prolonged nightmare of 
Industrialism, and they must almost wish to revert to the state of 
nature. All the merchants, manufacturers, journalists, artisans, 
gossips, charlatans, and gamblers of the round world have offered 
them raw material, swimming lessons by way of prizes, ma- 
chinery, advice, sermons, expostulation, ridicule, aud pity. They 
have been the centre of the thoughts of every speculative rascal 
in Christendom. Dozens of plans for circumventing them have 
been considered, of which the simplest is to forge copies of all the 


tickets of all the series, and send in those which correspond to the | 
winning numbers. The expense of this operation would be almost | 


infinitesimal compared with the pleasure and profit of success. If 
many persons have tried it, the labours of the Commissioners may 
last for years. Each ticket will have to be compared with its 
torn half in the possession of the Commissioners. The plan of 
“ getting at” the wheel and its manipulators is less enticing; and 
even the big prize of diamonds would scarcely make the game 
worth the risking. 

While the gentlemen who work the lottery for their country’s 
good are thus driven and distracted, they do not escape the attacks 
of British and foreign moralists. These persons have spied the 
obvious prey, and have darted on the poor lottery with much 
alacrity. ‘ What! a Republic, and encouraging gambling!” they 
have screamed ; and have quoted the opinions of Montesquieu, 
M. Thiers, and other ascetics. It is certain that many knaves are 
likely to try to turn a dishonest penny by aid of the lottery ; but 
then, the more genial critic may say, if the knaves were 
not “operating” in lottery tickets, they would be busy 
on ‘Change or practising chuntage in the “society” journals, 
English and French, to which they have access, or in 
some other manner waging war on their fellow-creatures. 
The lottery is only a big tombola, with which France, like her own 
strolling players and singers, winds up her show. The great per- 
formance is over, there are a number ot objects left on hand which 
no sensible person would care to purchase, or greatly delight to 
receive as a gift; but he will risk his frame for the fun of the 
thing, and smile alike over a blank or a prize of the order of the 
White Elephant. That is scarcely too indulgent a view of the 
matter, if we leave out of sight the impulse which the lottery 
may possibly give to gambling in general. Now the French are by 
nature a somewhat gamblesome people. The State has suppressed 
all the public houses of roulette, save that at Monte Carlo, which 
it camnot touch. The genius of the nation consoles itself with 
the fascinating baccarat, in private houses and in clubs. The 
superstition of the gambler is unchecked, and bits of the rope 
with which a suicide has ended his days, are eagerly com- 
— for. Baccarat probably causes as many misfortunes in 

rance as racing does in England, and baccarat does not im- 
prove the breed of horses. but no one surely would therefore 
wish to fine or imprison the grinning Spanish pedlars who set up 
their little wheels of fortune in the street, and offer the spirited 
public a chance of winning twenty bad cigars for a sou. If you 
stake on the anchor, and the mystic needle pauses over the anchor, 
you may win quite a — of weeds. The French lottery, 
with the low-priced tickets and the vast proportion of absurd and 
useless, not to say inconvenient, prizes, might be as harmless as 
the wheel of fortune at the street corner. How can people back 
their luck more cheaply? There is a redeeming humour in the 
proportion of prizes that are worse than blanks. Society is set to 
play at a huge round game, where surely no one misses the 
trifling stake. A dachess may draw the mangle, a washerwoman 
the diamonds, an archbishop the twenty-four lessons in the art of 
swimming. Provided people would not argue, “If the Republic 
has a lottery, | may set up a bank at roulette in the back-shop,” 
there would be little harm done. 

The moralists who denounce lotteries—and lotteries of the evil 
old financial sort they denounce with justice—are always eager 
to prove that the purchasers of tickets make a bad bargain. A 
very ingenious writer in the Corneil Magazine shows that instead 
of tifteen times his stake (let us say), the lucky speculator should 
receive eighteen times his stake. If there were a competition 

lotteries of the Geneva sort, no doubt people would flock 
to the managers who gave the longest odds. There is, happily, no 


competition, and people pay a larger price for their excitement. 


It is for excitement they pay, far more than for the bare chance of 
winning. A sane man may hold that three months’ day-dreams 
about winning a large set of diamonds are worth tenpence. 
Really the thing seems inordinately cheap. Of course when it 
comes to a whole populace spending all its time and most of its 
money in dreams, that is the hour for morality to step in. “ This 
mental opium-eating of the Romans,” the British moralist might 


have said to ILis Holiness the Pope, when Rome was mad 


about lotteries, “is a very disastrous state of mind.” The 
wily ecclesiastic mizht have referred; in reply, to a flourish- 
ing branch of our own trade with China; but that would 
be a mere argumenium ad hominem. Certainly a life like 
that led by the small speculators who used to look on every pheno- 
menon of existence asa guide to lucky numbers was too empty, 
useless, and fantastic. Eternal hope gilded their idleness, but we 
do not propose to defend State lotteries. We are merely anxious 
to show what people pay their money for—namely, for the power 
of indulging in dreams not absolutely outside the possibility of 
becoming realities. To people in this humour a greater or less 
percentage of certain loss 1s unimportant. According to the 
writer in the Cornhill, the Russian Government once invented 
a scheme that went too far even for the credulity of a semi- 
barbarous people. No one would play at the Czar’s little game. 
That, at least, is the way in which we prefer to view the 
failure of the Russian lottery, though the writer has a scientific 
explanation. Instead of drawing numbers from a wheel, the great 
White Czar proposed to his people the pastime of pitch-and-toss. 
“The tossing of a coin was to decide the prize to be paid, and there 
were to be no blanks.” If “ head” came up on the first toss, the 
Czar handed over 2/.; if it did not come till second toss, 
4l.; if tails came up three times running, 8/., and so on, 
The diversion never passed beyond the region of dreams. 
No historical painter can ever design, in the frescoes of a Mus- 
covite St. Sophia, a divine figure from the North in a halo 
and jack-boots, tossing up with a mougik. The mathematicians 
who had to calculate the price to be paid for tickets decided that 
the price would be—infinite. “The just value of a chance is 
greater than any sum which can be named.” The truth of this 
statement may be demonstrated by mathematics, but it seems an 
uncommonly unlikely story, not to say absurd. The autocrat 
probably found, asa matter of fact, that the untutored mougik, 
though not a very suspicious character, knew rather better than to 
toss. The mougik had been at the Nijni Novgorod fair, no doubt, 
and had examined the practical problem of the thimbles and the pea. 
He had broken his wits on the three-card trick, and had learned 
that some kopecks have heads on both sides, while others are no 
less bountifully provided with tails. Thus we may assume that 
even the ruder denizens of Russia, as the Tshuvash, the Tsheremis, 
the Patzinak, the Yatshving, the Mordvian, and the rest, were too 
expert in the world and its ways to toss with the Czar. 
An autocrat who offers you a handful of roubles whether you win 
or lose is an autocrat who puts himself in a suspicious position. 
He would do better to imitate the stratagem of William Rufus, 
who once called the forces of the kingdom together, as if for war, 
and then took their pocket-money and let them go. Witha 
militia of seven hundred thousand men that plan might not be a 
bad one fora Muscovite financier to try—just once. As things 
stood the great lottery swindle failed, for obvious reasons, and then 
the Government gave out that their offer was too good, that 
mathematicians declared the value of their tickets to be “ intinite,.” 
Even the writer in the Cornhill, who presents his readers with 
some hopelessly elaborate and plausible calculations, admits that 
“the result of the mathematical inquiry seems, on the face of it, 
absurd.” 

The real attraction of lotteries, next to their power of produc- 
ing the dreamy, delicious state of mind we have described (a state 
of mind in which the idea of labour seems ridiculous), is their 
connexion with the mysteries of chance. We are almost all 
mathematicians, as far as these laws go, though the truly popular 
mode of approaching the problems is doubtless simpler than the 
methods of De Morgan or D’Alembert. These men of genius 
would patiently calculate the chances against a quintuple event, a 
qutne determiné coming off. The odds, then, that you do not 
name five numbers out of ninety, in the order in which th 
will be drawn, are 5274772160. The popular speculator’s 
method is simple; he counts the number, say, in five successive 
droves of pigs that he meets on the road, and they make 8, 21, 19, 
31, 15. At once he goes off and stakes a couple of sous on this 
arrangement. He bets that out of ninety ible numbers the 
five drawn, and the order of their drawing will be as the numbers 
of the five droves of pigs. He does not win, he never has won, but 
a player who staked two sous did once select all the five 
numbers, though not in due order. He only won about 5,000l, 
for his two coppers. The pleasure of staking in lotteries, then 
and of roulette, combines something like the sensuous joy of 
opium-smoking with something like a short cut to the pastime of 
the higher mathematics. On the whole, it is as well that the natives 
of this country seldom have a good chance of revelling in these 
luxuries. The friends of the City of Glasgow shareholders are 
ill-advised when they propose to raise money for them by a 
lottery. Charity goes ill with these speculations, and the quality 
of pity is transmuted into the baser metal of greed or the indolence 
of day-dreaming. 
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BIBLIOMANIA IN 1878. 


| ape ted perhaps doctors and dentists, no class seems to be so little 

affected by general commercial depression as the persons who 
minister to what are commonly called “ tastes.” Let the money 
market be ever so tight, trade ever so bad, the Stock Exchange 
barometer ever so low, there is never any “ dulness” at a bric-a- 
brac sale. Old china, especially if it is cracked, is always 
‘firm,’ and “liveliness” seems to be the unfailing characteristic 
of autographs, fans, Cremona fiddles, Louis Quatorze snufi- 
boxes, and the like, however sluggish pig-iron and madapolams 
may be. The explanation is of course a very simple one. A 
taste is a visitation, as Pope describes it, or, as our modern 
rationalistic phraseology puts it, a mania,and, beinginthe nature of 
a disease, 13 despotic. If your liver is congested, whatever reasons 
you may have for economizing, you must fee the doctor; if your 
tooth gives you no rest you must have it out or stopped, no matter 
how unsatisfactory the state of your banker’s book may be; and 
it is apparently the same with a taste. If old Worcester or Wedg- 
wood, or anything else that excites it comes into the market, the 
sufferer has no choice. The irritation must be allayed at any cost. 
We have no right, therefore, to be astonished at that disproportion 
between the prices paid and the intrinsic value of the articles sold 
which is often such a striking feature at a collector's sale. With 
halt-a-dozen competitors, all labouring under the same ailment, 
there is really nothing short of insolvency to limit the sum which 
any object may fetch. There are few finer fields for gambling 
than the traflicin objects of taste. A thing may bring many 
hundreds per cent. on its original cost, or be worth nothing, just 
as it chances to attract the current taste or not. And this 
suggests a question which is well worth considering—namely, 
whether tastes may be artificially propagated ; for, if so, a very 
profitable industry is open to practitioners possessed of the 
requisite enterprise and patience. What is there to prevent 
two or three smart speculators from buying up all the avail- 
able specimens of some particular article—old toothpiclis, let 
us say, for example; and then adroitly creating a toothpick 
taste? They would thus form a kind of toothpick “ring,” 
and infallibly turn into their own pockets the property of the un- 
fortunate victims of the toothpick taste, who would be completely 
at their mercy. We trust that any respectable psychologist, dis- 
covering the process by which this might be etiected, would be 
humane enough to keep the secret to himself. 

A pamphlet published lately in Brussels gives some facts and 
figures which might be of use in an attempt to measure the force 
of taste. It is called “‘ La Bibliomanie en 1878, par Philomneste 
Junior,” and it passes in review the more notable transactions in 
choice books, and some three or four of the most remarkable book- 
sales of the past year. Of all the mamias there is none that has so 
much to say for itself*as bibliomania. The rational biblio- 
maniac—if the phrase may be used without perpetrating a bull— 
is a useful man in his generation. It is to him that scholars are 
indebted for the preservation of the materials they work with. It 
is his dearly-bought knowledge that saves many a piece of litera- 
ture from perdition, rescues many an old author on the brink of 
oblivion, and enriches national libraries with their most 
precious treasures. But the varieties of the bibliomaniac 
are as many and diverse as those of the dog. There 
is the first-edition man, whose craze is by no means the use- 
less and frivolous one which the outer world is apt to 
consider it. There is the choice-edition man; and the early- 
press man, to whom the printer is an infinitely more important 
personage than the author; and the rarity man, in whose estima- 
tion a unique spelling-book ranks above a first folio Shakspeare. 
And then there is the whole category of specialists; and probably 
there is no class of books, from bibles to almanacs, that has not its 
special devotees. Of late years, however, a new variety of biblio- 
maniac has come into existence. ‘The protection and external | 
ornamentation of books have always been matters of importance in | 
the eyes of the bibliophile ; though of course there have been, and | 
are, those who take a rigidly utilitarian view of binding, and pro- 
fess something like a Spartan contempt for the luxury of decora- | 
tion. But in these latter days binding, from being a secondary 
consideration, has contrived to push itself into the first place; and, 
to judge by the records of sales and the catalogues of Leawuitans, 
the first question—in France, at least—about any volume is, 
**Who was the binder, and how hashe bound it?” ; next, “ What 
is the book?” but this latter only when the former has been satis- 
factorily answered. To say that the value of a book is raised a 
hundredfold by the fact that its binding is the work of some 
recognized artist gives no idea of the part which binding plays in 
the bibliomania of this new sect. A better illustration is furnished 

the fact of a book, which as a book is valueless, selling for 

t 25%. because it has been bound by Padeloup, as in the case 

of the Héflevions des Saints Péres, sold to MM. Morgand et Fatout 
at the Payne sale in April last. Indeed there is no reason why 
it should be a book at all; provided it is splendidly dressed, it 
may be a dummy—like Horace’s actor— 

Dixit adhue aliquid? Nilsane. Quid placet ergo ? 

Lana Tarentino viclas imitata veneno. 
It somewhat —— the apprehensions expressed just now about 
the artificial production of manias to find that, according 
to “ Philomneste, Junior,” M. Brunet, the author of the Manuel 


du Libraire, had at least a great deal to do with the 
first outbreak of this “ douce manie,” as the pamphlet tenderly | 


calls it. Whether he wilfully inoculated himself, or took it 
naturally, there seems to be little doubt that the virus first 
showed itself in a pronounced form in his case at the Parison sale 
in 1853, when, after what Philomneste calls a “ lutte acharnée,” he 
carried off a Télémaque at the price of 1,700 franes—and that not 
even an original or choice edition of that thrilling romance, but 
simply a copy distinguished by the Longepierre stamp, now nearly 
23 great an object of worship as the Grolier. Fifteen years later 
the same copy fetch@d 500 francs more, and when last observed it 
was quoted in one of M. Fontaine’s catalogues at 4,000 francs ; 
for it must be remembered books of this sort are watched, and 
each reappearance in public is noted with the same care as 
astronomers bestow upon Halley's or Donati’s comet. Its original 
cost to M. Parison was 36 franes. Another example of what the 
Longepierre “ insignes” can do for a book is a 1669 Montaigne, an 
edition of no special value in any way, either as an original, or a 
rarity, or an authority, which we have seen put at a guinea in the 
catalogue of a great London dealer, but which in this instance is 
rated at 6,000 francs by MM. Morgand et Fatout because of the 
toison d'or impressed on the back and sides. In these cases the 
charm of the binding lies partly in its pedigree, so to speak. As 
an instance of the power of binding, pure and simple, we may take 
M. Brunet’s copy of the “ Fermiers généraux” edition of the 
Contes of La Fontaine, bound by Derome, and by some held to be 
his chef deuvre. It cost M. Brunet 675 francs; it fetched 
7,100 at his sale, 10,000 shortly afterwards, and finally reached 
13,000 franes. “Sera-ce le dernier mot? nous ne le croyons 
pas,” says “‘ Philomneste Junior”; and indeed he would be a bold 
man wl o, with such examples before him, would fix any limit to 
the extravagance of this bibliomania, or, to be more correct, this. 
pegimania, for, in truth, the book has nothing to do with it. 
The part which the book plays in the transaction is very clearly 
shown in the last-mentioned instance. The “ Fermiers généraux” 
edition of the Contes is a very well-known book in bibliography, 
and commands a high and of course rapidly increasing price. 
Twenty years ago it might have been had in iair condition, and 
with its proper complement of improper plates, for two or three 
guineas in this country; nowadays good copies would fetch about 
ten times as much (a “ superbe exemplaire,” also in a Derome 
binding, is put at 1,200 francs in MM. Morgand et Fatout’s Cata- 
logue tor 1878); so that at the last sale of the Brunet copy above- 
mentioned the purchaser paid something like 500/. for a special 
example of Derome’s binding on two little duodecimo volumes. 
The book is of course a valuable one, or it would not have had 
Derome’s best skill exerted upon it; but its value bears just about 
the same proportion to the price as the value of the rough block 
of pure marble bears to the sum paid to Gibson or Story for 
the finished statue. Jonathan Oldbuck would find his favourite 
story about Caxton’s “Game of the Chesse” fall very flat if he 
lived in these days. 

Derome is by no means the only one of the older bookbinders 
whose work is sought for with this frenzied eagerness. There are 
many other names, such as Le Gascon, Du Seuil, Thouvenin, 
Padeloup, Boyet, any one of which is suflicient to raise wild 
biddings in the Rue Drouot. But Derome seems, on the whole, to 
have the call; and, seeing what any bit of his workmanship brings 
now, one feels almost awe-stricken at the idea of the sum which 
a library, like that of Mr. Paris, mainly bound by him, would 
fetch by auction at present. This collection, which was sold in 
1791, comprised 636 articles, and brought 7,095/.—an enormous 
sum in those days, To think of what it would bring now is like 
trying to contemplate the number of the constituents of the Milky 
Way, or to calculate the progeny of a pair of healthy herrings 
at the end of ten years, or to work any other problem in which 
mental arithmetic is confounded in the attempt to grapple with 
immensity, One slight clue we have, but it is not much to 
trust to. At the Paris sale a copy of Pine’s Horace, London, 
1733, the “right” edition—that which has the wrong spelling of 
the word “ potest "—sold for 6/. 103., while at the Turner sale, in 
March last, a copy in a very similar binding brought 5,000 francs; 
but the latter does not appear to have been a Derome. 

Among the bindings of the present day the Trautz-Bauzonnet 
work holds somewhat the same place that is heid by Derome’s 
among those of the past. There are plenty of first-class artists— 
Lortic, Thibaron, iardy, Chambolle, and many others—whose 
workmanship outside a book will make it ten or twenty times as 
desirable as it would have been in some ordinary, obscure binding. 
But for stivring up a veritable Jutte acharnée about a book, or 
giving it a catalozue appraisement which seems to have come from 
Bedlam or the Licétre, there is nothing like what Philomneste 
calls the “nom magique” of Trautz-Bauzonnet. Scarcity, always 
a potent influence in manias, will in @ great measure account for 
this, for it is said that about two hundred volumes per annum is 
the maximum produce of the artists’ atelier; but no one with any 
taste or judgment in the matter of bookbinding will deny the 
great merits of M, Trautz-Bauzonnet’s work. In all that is in- 
cluded in the term “finish ” it is perfect, and of its elliciency 
as regards what should be the main end of binding there can be 
no doubt. The sturdy bindings of Roget Payne ave not better 
adapted to insure the life of a volume than the elegant reliures 
of Trautz-Bauzonnet. If they have a fault it is one common te 
the whole school of modern French binding, which, as is pointed 
out in a pamphlet on the “ Decoration of Books” just issued by 
MM. Marius Michel, “ relieurs-doreurs,” is too much given 
to servile repredaction of the work of the seventeenth and 
eighteenth century binders, und too regardless of the pro- 
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prieties of binding. “ On voit avec étonnement le Roy Arthus 
ou Tristan de Leonnois dans le pourpoint de Louis XIV, et Rabe- 
lais ou Ronsard dans la jupe  fleurs de Madame Deshouliéres "— 
which is very much what was said about modern French binding in 
these columns some time back. This is only what might be ex- 
ted from the position which the Parisian bookbinders have 
fee encouraged of late to assume. With them evidently the 
raison détre of a book is to be bound by their hands, and if its 
age, style, or character does not harmonize with the binding they 
oose to give it—why, tent pis pour le livre. One consequence 
of this craze is begirning to manifest itself already. “ Libraries ” 
or “collections ” of books are becoming rarer every day in France. 
In the first place, none but a millionnaire could put together any- 
thing deserving the name of even a collection on the terms which 
the new fashion dictates; and then, as the books are for show, not 
for use, their. numbers and their arrangement must be considered 
with a view to that end alone. Consequently at the Hotel des 
Commissaires-Priseurs in the Rue Drouot one never hears now of 
a library being put up for sale. It is always the “cabinet ” of M. 
So-and-So; indeed MM. Morgand et Fatout go a step further 
and speak of the “musée” of an eminent bibliophile. The 
tendency is thus to rob the insanity of the bibliomaniac of its 
one redeeming feature. His function in the economy of society is 
to act as a feeder to our national and public libraries, and it is to 
this end that he has been endowed with his peculiar acquisitive 
instincts. He may not be a scholar or a student, but his persever- 
ance in collecting and preserving the things which scholars and 
students require make him in his way a useful servant to litera- 
ture and learning. Let these valuable instincts of his be directed 
into such a channel as the binding mania, and he becomes a less 
estimable, because a more extravagant, maniac than the cracked- 
china-man or the postage-stamp collector. 

It is not to be supposed, of course, that French bibliomania 
spends its whole force on binding. The early or original editions 
of the French classics, but above all of the dramatists, are pursued 
with an ardour which, if excessive, is at least more intelligible to 
the outer world. Thus at the Didot sale in June the six volumes 
of Corneille, 1664-6, brought 14,400 francs. The same copy at 
the Bertin sale sold for 140 francs. Racine, the first collective 
edition of 1676, fetched only 2,000 francs; but M. Fontaine rates 
& copy at 5,000 francs, and MM. Morgand et Fatout ask 6,000 
francs for a copy of the corresponding edition of Moliére published 
in 1666. Single plays of Moliére in original editions go at pro- 
= prices. At the Didot sale the Plaisirs de ['Isle enchantée 
etched 4,500 francs, and, judging by catalogues, it would seem 
that 100/. is ‘a cheap pennyworth,” as Swift would have said, for 
the first editions, one with another. Not less eager is the pursuit 
of books illustrated by the dapper eighteenth-century artists, Kisen, 
Gravelot, Moreau, &c. In these, as Philomneste says, “ les 
gravures son tout, le texte ne compte pas”; and what the engray- 
ings can do is shown by the 10,000 francs paid lately for the 
Temple de Gnide with the Moreau plates. Books, too, with a 
blason authentique, like the Longepierre Télémaque already men- 
tioned, tracing a descent from famous collectors, Grolier, de Thou, 
d@’Hoym, or, better still, from “ reines de la main gauche,” like 
Mme. de Pompadour or Mme. du Barry—these, nowadays, “ valent 
leur poids en or.” But book-madness in France is anything but 
catholic in its leanings just now. It runs in two or three grooves 
only, and those very narrow ones. Nothing that is not in some way 
French seems to have any attraction for it, nor does it appear to 
have any kind of literary sympathy with books. A very signifi- 
cant fact is that the Greek and Latin classics in the choicest 
editions, unless indeed they have the good luck to be in Derome 
or Trautz-Bauzonnet bindings, are not looked at by the 
bibliomanes of the period. Thus at the Payne sale Mr. 
Quaritch was able to carry off for about 20/. the famous Elzevir 
Cesar of 1635—of course the “right” edition, the one which 
is wrong in the numbering of 8149 and 335; a book which 
many connoisseurs hold to be the chef d’euvre of the Elzevirs, and 
at any rate a very beautiful and very rare volume; and no 
ordinary copy either, but Renouard’s own exemplar, the second 
finest known, and barely a millimétre less “ tall” than the 
illustrious copy in the Bibliothéque Nationale. 

In the preface to their catalogue, already more than once quoted 
—in itself, by the way, a bibliographical treasure—MM. Morgand 
et Fatout venture some speculations on the future of bibliomania 
in France. Of course they do not say in so many words that the 
present rage for binding and illustration is a mere evanescent 
fashion. As bibliopoles, they must go with the tide of fashion, 
and it will not do to depreciate a fashionable stock ; but they plainly 
have no faith in its permanence. They think, however, that the 
early editions of the Greek and Latin classics have had their day, 
and will be in demand only with the “savants de profession.” 
the other hand, in their opinion, the original editions of the French 
classics, more especially the moralists, the poets, and the drama- 
tists—Montaigne, Pascal, Malherbe, Regnier, Boileau, Corneille, 
Moliére, Racine, and the like—are certain to rise in value every 
year, and these, they think, are the game that amateurs, ambitious 


of forming a valuable collection, should pursue. But they must. 


look sharp about it, t/ faut se hater ; tine copies are growing scarcer 
every day. Ten years ago the pursuit, entered upon with due know- 
ledge and judgment, was by no means a bad speculation com- 
mercially. The small collection of M. Quentin Bauchard, the 
formation of which cost 30,000 francs, and occupied barely eight 


one by. The holders of choice books know their value too well. 
here is no cheap market now to buy in, no bargains to be 

a and “le temps des bonnes fortunes est passé pour leg 
raires, 


DIFFICULTIES OF FREE-TRADE. 


yeas can be no doubt that the present is a critical time 
for the principles of Free-trade. The powerful wave of 
Free-trade feeling in England which at once caused the aboli- 
tion of the Corn-laws and derived irresistible force from that 
abolition has met the strong normal Protectionist tendencies of 
foreign States and of our own colonies, and is recoiling from 
the impact. That Free-trade will ultimately prevail, as being 
indisputably the right course, is a belief which we certainly 
cannot permit ourselves to hold to be doubtful. But prevail easily 
it will not; and if under the present commercial distress the 
action of England can be kept sound, it is perhaps as much as 
can be looked forward to with any confidence. Protection is the 
last straw at which a body of merchants or manufacturers who 
see their trade slipping away from them can catch; and catch at. 
it they certainly will sooner than run the risk of bankruptcy, how- 
ever clearly it may be demonstrated that the course they advocate 
would be detrimental to the country at large. While, then, there 
is probably not much need to be afraid of a return to Protec- 
tion in any degree, as far as England is concerned, the case is one 
in which an accurate statement of arguments can by no means 
be considered lost labour. And while the beneficial results of 
Free-trade may be more or less shown from several points of view,, 
the chief aim of believers in F'ree-trade ought to be to seize the 
Protectionist argument as it is urged by its adherents, and meet 
them on their own ground. The more general grounds are, how- 
ever, to be stated in the first instance. 

Free-trade, as regarded by persons who, being unconnected. 
practically with trade, occupy an impartial position towards the 
question, recommends itself al its evident equity. Why should 
any man be prevented from buying the article he has a fancy for 
from any man who undertakes to supply it? If the article is 
dangerous to the life or well-being of others, good; the ground for 
interference is real. If a Government is in need of money, then. 
again the welfare of society may require that it should obtain 
the money by means of an import duty. But what reason can be 
given beside these two? How is it equitable that Robinson, an 
American citizen, should be compelled by his Government to pay 
thirty-five per cent. more for the iron which he wants for his own 
purposes, simply in order that Jones, another American citizen, 
may be enabled to sell his iron at a profit? Is this not rob- 
bing Peter in order to give to Paul? .This is essentially the 

ound on which the Corn-laws were overthrown in England. 

ut, strong though it is as an argumentative ground, it would 
have been of no avail had it not been for one further circumstance, 
too little noticed by Free-traders. The consumers of corn were, 
for once, so deeply and injuriously affected by the Protectionist 
laws that a common feeling united them in opposition to those 
laws ; and against such united opposition the imagined interests. 
of the producers of corn had no chance whatever. The Protec-- 
tionist cause, in such a crisis, was like a sea-wall prostrated by 
one huge storm-wave. The same amount of force might 
have been brought to bear against it by a thousand lesser 
waves without any result being produced; it was the momen- 
tum of the single impact that did the work. The reasonableness. 
of the argument against Protection grounded on the interests of the- 
consumers would not have moved the Legislature to abolish the 
Corn-laws, had not the consumers lent an impulsive force towards. 
the abolition such as no Legislature could withstand. 

But this union on the part of the consumers, which was accom- 
plished in England at that particular time, is a condition which 
can never be depended upon in general, The strength of Protec- 
tion lies in this fact—that producers in any line can combine with 
the greatest ease for any interest which they have in common; 
whereas the consumers seldom can do so. The consumers are 
scattered, and are unable even to know each other’s whereabouts ;. 
there is no obvious mark or token by which they can recognize 
one another. The producers have not the smallest difficulty in 
communicating with each other. Thus the producers, as against 
the consumers, have the advantage which a small European army 
has against a host of Asiatics. It is perfectly useless for a single 
buyer of iron or cloth to appeal to his Government on the score of 
the dearness of the things tor which he has to pay; but, if fifty 
ironmasters or cloth manufacturers combine to represent the dis- 
tress which will fall on them and their workmen should their busi- 
ness fail, the effect produced is not small. Equity, as seen by the 
impartial political economist, becomes blurred and dim when the 
two sides are so unequally represented as is the case here. Nor 
should the imposing sound of the pretension to foster the trade of 
a country be thought of no account. A statesman would generally 
better like to have it said of him that he had increased the value 
of the trade of the country than that he had abolished taxes. 
There is something more positive about the former performance. 
Cheap goods is not so animating a cry as the adeabioant of 
commerce. 

Further, while the union of consumers is the greatest force that 


years, sold for no less than 154,569 francs, a tolerably remunera- | can be brought to bear in favour of Free-trade, and should there- 
tive rate of interest on the capital invested. But those days have | fore by all means be sought for, it is by no means clear that 
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the superiority of the claims of the consumers to the claims of 
the producers is capable of being demonstrated in a legislative 
assembly in such a way as to insure general conviction. It is 
true that the consumers have a claim not to be dispossessed of their 
just right of _ where they please, which in equity is abso- 
ute. But in the heat of popular discussion this claim runs a 
at chance of not being heard against the representation that it 
is for the national interest that the consumer should buy of his 
own countrymen. The thesis is plausible that the Legislature has 
to guard neither cosmopolitan nor individual interests, but national 
interests. More especially is this the case at an era of distress 
like the present. And the most direct way of meeting the Pro- 
tectionist case is, not by weighing the balance of advantages, but 
by disproving the very point of their contention—namely, that 
Protection is really for the interests of the producers of a country 
taken altogether. 

The ordinary disproof of this—the core of the Protectionist 
position—in works on political economy is by showing that, as 
the capital of the country is limited, it will be employed with less 
efficiency on ay ae of production which is so intrinsically 
weak as not to be able to stand without special extraneous assist- 
ance than it would be if trade were free. This is a perfectly sound 
argument ; but an additional point has been put on it by Professor 
Bonamy Price in his recent work, Practical Political Economy, in a 

of much force, which it will be worth while to quote (the 
italics are our own) :— 

All trade is an exchange of equivalent values or services. This is the 

essence of trade. Trade always exacts as much as it gives away. . .. 
To buy is to give away your Property in exchange for the goods bought ; 
and to give away property for other property is precisely the act of selling. 
Every nation, therefore, which buys sells also, and sells to the full value of 
what it buys. . .. The truth stands out in clear sunshine. Free-trade 
cannot and does not injure domestic industry. Under Free-trade foreign 
countries give in every case as much employment to English workmen and 
English capitalists as if nothing had been bought abroad. English goods of 
the same value must be purchased by the foreigner, or the trade comes to 
anend. There must be an equal amount of English goods made and sent 
away, or England will never obtain the foreign commodities. Free-trade 
never does harm to the country which practises it; and that mighty fact 
alone kills Protection. Let those who are backsliding into Protection be 
asked for a categorical answer to the question—Can and will the foreigner 
give away his goods to any country without insisting on receiving back, directly 
or indirectly, an equal quantity of that country’s goods? Let the question 
be pushed home, and all talk about injury to domestic industry must 
cease. 


The very heart of the Protectionist position is pierced by this 
ee. ut one observation must be made upon it. Protection 
‘osters certain industries, and, as we see, necessarily discourages other 
industries, and discourages them in a greater degree than it fosters 
the favoured trades. But there is this great difference between the 
trades which are favoured and those which are disfavoured by Pro- 
tection; the trades which sre favoured are known, and can be 

inted out; the trades which are disfavoured cannot by any means 

soeasily pointed out. If laws are passed in America for the pro- 
tection of the American ironmasters, every one knows that the 
American iron trade has received a certain stimulus by this action 
of their Government ; but what goods they are that would have 
been sent from America to purchase English iron, had the Ameri- 
can iron trade not been protected—which goods cannot now be 
made for want of a market in England—this is altogether uncer- 
tain. Here, again, the practical advantage which the Protection- 
ists derive from their position is gener It can be shown by 
irresistible abstract reasoning that the whole body of producers in 
a country are not benefited by Protection; but, in the attempt to 
exemplify this reasoning by actual instances, the injury which is 
done cannot, from the nature of the case, be fixed accurately. 

If these reasonings are correct, the line which Free-traders 
ought to take in showing the evils of Protection is twofold. The 
pretended advantage of Protection can be shown to be null; the 
producers of a country reap no benefit from Protection, but the 
reverse. The proof of this can be clearly given; at the same 
time it has this inconvenience, that it can only in part be illustrated ; 
the argument is therefore one that has more clearness than prac- 
tical compulsion. On the other hand, the injury done to consumers 
by Protection, if somewhat less clear argumentatively (as over- 
balancing, we mean, the ——— advantages to producers), has this 
advantage, that it can be illustrated practically. The injured con- 
sumers are in many cases to the fore, and can be seen and give 
evidence in J The American farmer, for instance, 
can and does loudly complain of the expense to which he is put in 
constructing his farmbuildings, through the restriction laid u 
him against getting his materials where they are cheapest. And 
so far as the consumer is a producer as well, such an example 
supplies the deficiency indicated in the former line of argument. 

ut, however skilfully such arguments as these may be urged, 
‘we must end as we began, by saying that the times are bad for Free- 
traders, and for the reason we have assigned ; that drowning men 
catch at straws, and there are many drowning men in the world 
of commerce just now. There is a blind stretching out after 
security which will not listen to reason. And there are many 
loopholes in which ay | can work, even after truth has 
nominally been admitted. It is very characteristic of the power- 
ful crude common sense of a man like Prince Bismarck, who is 
apt to act energetically upon half insight, that he should think 
that the evil effects of tection can be annulled by protect- 
ing all trades alike, as if the unfairness of it could easily 
be remedied by an artificial proportioning of duties, or as if 
there were no other evil in Protection but this. Prince Bismarck 


expects that, in consequence of a tariff system “ favouring the 
united “ the total of wealth created 
at home” will “be increased, and thereby the wellbeing of the 
people in general be raised.” Whether the united national produc- 
tion is likely to be favoured by shutting out the greater part of 
those materials which can be obtained from foreign countries is a 
point which we hope will not in the end be beyond the common 
sense of Germany. In fine, those who trust to solid reason are 
seldom deceived in the end; and on this ground of confidence Free- 
traders may very well rely. 


SOUND COMMON SENSE. 


— are many forms of priggishness, and there are many false 

applications of terms that are sufficiently odious, but one of the 
most objectionable is the reckless misuse of “‘ sound common sense.” 
So often is this excellent trait of character assigned to those in 
whom it is conspicuous by its absence, and so frequently are high- 
handed proceedings taken in its name, that, if we were to endeavour 
to picture to ourselves the personification of sound common sense, 
we should imagine an obstinate bully, if not an obstinate fool. Cer- 
tain persons are said to possess common sense whose claim to this 
distinction can only be maintained by ae “ common 
sense” as “ vulgar feeling”—a quality with which they are richly 
endowed. A famous novelist once said that an Englishman 
would rather have his morality im ed than his horseman- 
ship; and we believe it might have been safely added—and his 
piety rather than his common sense. The latter quality repre- 
sents the average Briton’s mental rendering of the word “ virtue,” 
and it is a safe assertion that common sense is estimated more 
highly than valour in this latter half of the nineteenth century. 
The popular religion appears to be, “ There is but one God, his 
name is Common Sense, and the Times is his prophet. There is 
also a demon, who goeth about seeking whom he may devour, and 
his name is Humbug.” 

It would be hard to define common sense in its best meaning, 
but it is not so difficult to discover its popular acceptation. 
Roughly speaking, of course, most people’s idea of the common- 
sense view of any matter is their own view; but this definition is 
but a poor one to offer to the would-be Solon. Here is a more 
practical one—Try to find out the opinion which will grate least 
on the feelings of the greater number. It is certain that you can- 
not please everybody, and it is equally certain that, if you entirely 
please some, you will entirely displease others ; but if you displease 
all as little as you possibly can, although es may not acquire a 
reputation for great talent, you will probably be credited with 
common sense, and you may likely enough, in course of time, attain 
the high honour of nants A an arbiter and referee. In fact, you will 
-_ ly prove a useful machine for the striking of mean averages. 

he man is universally honoured who is so unenthusiastic, so unim- 
pressionable, so unimpassioned, that he may safely be trusted, by all 
sides and parties, to deliver on any given subject one of those incon- 
sistent and compromised opinions known as impartial judgments. 
Such a one enjoys much respect, and an excellent digestion during 
life, and he is certain of an honourable name after death. Blessed 
are the moderate! Blessed are the thick-headed! Many people fall 
into the mistake of confusing first impressions with common sense, 
fancying that when a question is laid before them a rapid exer- 
cise of the mental faculties is most to be trusted. They imagine 
that in a more mature consideration of the various bearings of a 
case the mind is apt to dwell from predilection on certain points 
to the neglect of others; but the irget that in a cursory view 
essential features are 0 pee , oF, if observed, are in a great 
measure misunderstood. When the most general opinion is taken 
as the definition of common sense, we too often find the anomal 
of popular prejudice disporting itself in the prophet’s mantle. It 
is amazing to observe how extremely sensible and wise people are 
often considered who are saturated with vulgar prejudices and 
invincible ignorance. Perhaps when pigheadedness is combined 
with an utter absence of enthusiasm, the very acme of the popular 
notion of prudent judgment has been attained. The man who has 
the reputation of sound common sense, whatever may be his 
nominal politics, is generally a reveller in the conservatism of the 
present, while he equally shirks the toryism of the past and the 
radicalism of the future. He is prone to apply the same unvarying 
rules and tests to all cases and to all persons, overstraining the 
proverb that “‘ what is sauce for the goose is sauce for the gander,” 
to the neglect of the adage “that what is one man’s meat is 
another man’s poison ”; and this in some measure 
from a want of appreciation of the s and weaknesses of 
others, of human enthusiasm, and of human foibles. Convinced 
of the infallibility of his own opinien, he rapidly seizes and 
draws his conclusions from the more apparent, to the neglect of 
the less apparent, but often most important, bearings of the matter 
in hand. A very usual interpretation of the term under notice is 
a good lay opinion, untrammelled by the technicalities and prece- 
dents of experts and professionals ; and although in certain instances, 
such as small magisterial courts, for example, unprofessional ad- 
ministration is on the whole wonderfully successful, the more 
usual result is signal failure. Principles are excellent things, 
if they are good 5 but principles alone, without experience and 
professional owledge, will not always enable a man to give 
& just opinion in certain cases. These ns of sound common 
sense, however, seem to think that their principles, unassisted, wil] 
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carry them through all difficulties. So thoroughly ad nauseam 
do they parade their principles, that we are sometimes tempted to 
wish we could confront them with the bore mentioned by Byron 
in a letter to Moore. “ And why, sir,” said he, “did the P——e 
cut you?” ‘ Because,” was the reply (interlarded with a heavy 
oath of the period), “I stuck to my principles.” “ And why did 
you stick to your principles ? ” 

Far be it om us to deny that the exercise of ordinary but well- 
balanced faculties is most useful in its proper province. It 
often acts as a valuable drag upon fanaticism and monomania; 
it serves as a counterpoise to professional cliquism, and helps to 
restore the equilibrium so often overbalaneed in highly cultivated 
minds. Used judiciously, common sense is a valuable intellectual 
sedative, but in excess it mes an overpowering soporific. 
In the thousand and one little questions which occur so frequently 
in rural matters and county business it is beyond price; and, 
whatever may be its deficiencies, it is vastly preferable to a “ little 
knowledge.” Its value depends to a great extent upon its 
owner’s knowl of its exact worth, and his delicate appreciation 
of the point at which its province ceases. Nor must we omit to 
insist upon the importance of its accurate recognition in others. 

tively few people seem to have the power of distinguish- 
ing the true metal from its alloy, and many, in consequence, obtain 
the credit of its possession who are utterly devoid of it. This 
cheap reputation once acquired is as easily retained as a bad name 
by a dog, and with the mischievous result that the opinions of the 
pseudo-oracle on all kinds of subjects are adopted by his admirers 
with a simple faith which might be envied by a religieuse. On 
the other hand, it is easy to fall into the opposite danger of unjustly 
imputing a want of common sense to others. It is a plausible, if 
nota clinching, argument to condemn your adversary as utterly 
destitute of common sense; but, at the same time, a bold assertion 
that such or such is the common-sense view of a matter is apt to 
excite a prejudice against it. Ifa man simply says that such is 
his private opinion, we may respect it, and be dis to give it 
every fair consideration ; but when he adds that his opinion is based 
on sound common sense, he virtually implies, “ because when I 
define faith and morals, I am infallible.” We have no doubt 
that the Eastern ecclesiastic who said that those who sang 
Alleluia twice sang to their own damnation considered his view of 
the question to be sensible and moderate, and it is possible that 
the stoning of the first Christian martyr would have been con- 
sidered as dictated by sound common sense, by many gentlemen 
now enjoying the highest reputation for the gift of this virtue, 
had they lived in apostolic times. 

Common sense may also be considered in its more comprehensive 
2eceptation, as meaning the general consensus of opinion of the 
most sensible men. Here again its fallibility is at once apparent. 
The Solons of one i with those of another. Public 
opinion changes, and has to be gradually educated. Therefore the 
common sense of one year may be the folly of another, and the fool 
of this decade may become the wise man of the next. But what 
a consolation it would be if the prig who claims sound common 
sense could be made to eat his folly at once and in our presence, 
without waiting for time and events to prove his errors. Few 
things are more irritating than to hear him holding forth upon 
subjects which he does not understand, uttering truisms which 
are inapplicable, and using arguments which may not be 
immediately controvertible, but against which human reason tacitly 
and instinctively rebels. How devoutly do his hearers wish 
that he would reserve his common sense for home use, instead 
of “bringing it to bear,” as he calls it, in season and out of 
season. Have we not many instances of this in a certain legisla- 
tive assembly where old Indian officials, chairmen of quarter 
sessions, City magnates, and directors of Companies, all of whom 
may enjoy reputations for excellent common sense, omit to exer- 
cise it by holding their tongues during debates —_ questions 
concerning which they are essentially and profoundly ignorant ? 
So accustomed have they been, in their own little spheres, to have 
their opinions consulted on all occasions, that they fondly imagine 
that their dicta will always be welcomed, and every assembly, 
whether Parliamentary or other, represents to them a body of men 
anxiously awaiting their dictatorial advice. In short, much as 
we dislike the artistic, the religious, and the political prig, we 
have almost a greater horror of the incarnation of what is called 
sound common sense. He is a bore of the first water, and 
although a useful machine for certain we ate he should be care- 
fully kept out of sight, unless specially wanted for some piece of 

ly commonplace work. 


GOLD AND SILVER. 


CCORDING to a telegram from the Philadelphia Corre- 

spondent of the Times, the uction of gold and silver in 
the Pacitic States and Territories of the United States last year 
showed a falling-off, compared with the previous year, of a little 
over two and a quarter millions sterling. The yield of gold was 
7,791,2461.; that of silver, 7,749,278/.; together, 15,540,524/. 
It does not clearly appear whether the figures relating to silver 
represent the net value of the metal extracted, or only the total 
out-turn of ore from the so-called silver mines. The distinction is 
material. All the American silver mines contain a large pro- 
portion of both gold and lead. In the Comstock Lode, for 
example, the proportion of gold is estimated as high as 45 per 
cent., and for the whole Pacitic seaboard it is said to be 37 


per cent. The proportion of lead is about 5 per cent. If, 
then, the above figures give only the gross production of 
the silver mines, the net yield of silver would be about 
4,650,000/., which would not quite suffice for the minimum 
coinage required in the twelve months by the Bland Act. It is 
probable that the necessary allowance for the presence of other 
metals in the ore has been made, and that the figures above given 
relate to the net yield of silver. Even so, however, they prove 
that the present depreciation of silver is greatly exaggerated, and 
that as soon as the German Government has disposed of its surplus 
stock of the metal, the price may be expected to rise. The Com- 
mittee presided over by Mr. Goschen estimated the production of 
the American mines at a minimum of nine millions sterling 
per annum. The agent of Messrs. Rothschild put the estimate 
as high as ten millions, and the American officials favoured a still 
higher figure. According to all these authorities, the world was 
about to be flooded by immense quantities of the metal at the very 
time when Germany and the Scandinavian countries were abolishing 
its use as money, and the increase of the India Council bills was 
diminishing the demand for the East. Nor was this the most 
serious feature of the case. The cost of mining was said to be so 
small that one famous Company divided among its shareholders as 
net profit more than two-thirds of the whole value of the ore 
raised. If this was really true, and was not accidental, it is 
evident that production might go on at the same rate, even if 
the price fell one-half; and the shareholders would still have 
over one-sixth of the gross yield for their share. That is to 
say, the cost of bringing the metal to market, even if the deprecia- 
tion were to go from its presentstage 20 percent. to 50per cent., would 
still not quite reach 83 per cent. Thus there seemed to be no 
end to the ible depreciation. It is now manifest that the 
statements relative to those mines laid before the Committee were 
either greatly exaggerated or were entirely exceptional. The 
out-turn has never reached the Committee’s estimate, and last 
year it fell short of it by 14 millions sterling. Either, there- 
fore, the ore was never as abundant as was supposed, and the 
mines are already giving signs of exhaustion ; or the cost of working 
was so much greater than was represented that the existing depre- 
ciation has checked the production. In either case the decline in 
value is excessive. It is to be borne in mind that the mines of 
Mexico and Peru have long been showing signs of exhaustion, and 
that the fall of price has probably already made the working of 
some of them unprofitable. Sooner or later, therefore,an upward 
movement seems inevitable, if the Latin Union, Austria-Hungary, 
and Holland preserve their expectant attitude. But Germany 
must get rid of her surplus stock of the metal, and some change 
must be made in the present system of India Council drawings 
before the prevailing panic can be entirely allayed. 

While the falling-off in the production of silver is an unmixed 
good to all but the mine-owners, promising to put an end to 
one of the principal causes of disturbance in the Eastern trade, 
the decrease in the yield of gold is of a different character. 
In the three years ending with 1855 the average out-turn of gold 
from all the mines of the world was, according to the best au- 
thorities, about 28 millions sterling per annum; ten years later 
the average had fallen to about 21 millions; and ten years later 
still it was as low as 19 millions. In twenty years, that is, the 
decrease of the annual production was about nine millions sterling. 
Owing to the discovery of the silver mines in Nevada and Cali- 
fornia, there was for a brief space an increase of the yield of gold in 
America, which has, however, again ceased, without a compensating 
augmentation elsewhere. The present position is thus a falling-off, 
to the extent of almost one-third, in the world’s yield of gold since 
the time of the Crimean War. But in the interval there has been 
a very great increase in the consumption of gold. The Western 
States of the American Union, Australia, New Zealand, and South 
Africa, have been opened up and settled, Japan has been brought 
into communication with the rest of the world, the isolation of 
China has been further broken down, the suppression of the 
Indian Mutiny has been followed by a policy of material develop- 
ment, the civilized part of the globe has been equipped with 
railways and telegraphs, navigation has been revolutionized 
by the application of steam and the employment of iron in 
shipbuilding, and the Suez Canal has brought the East 
into close proximity to Europe. In consequence of all this 
there has been an unprecedented development of industry, ex- 

sion of trade, and accumulation of wealth, requiring a vast 
increase in the gold circulation. Within the past ten years, for 
instance, it has been calculated by an eminent statistician that 
the principal banks of Europe increased their stock of gold by 
83 millions sterling, or,on an average, more than eight millions 
annually. The active circulation has also been largely augmented, 
notwithstanding constant improvements in the organization of 
credit. The metallic currency of France, for example, is now 
mainly composed of gold. Thus there has been an extraordi 
increase of consumption in the old gold-using countries. rin { 
further, gold has been adopted asthe sole standard, instead of 
silver, by more tban one great nation. The import of gold into 
Germany since the close of the war is estimated at nearly 60 millions 
sterling, or almost 74 millions per annum. In preparation for resump- 
tion during the past three years the United States Treasury has 
accumulated almost 24 millions sterling in gold, or 8 millions 

r annum, to which ought to be added the accumulations of the 
leaks And there still remains to be taken into aceount the gold 
used by the Scandinavian kingdoms in following the example 
of Germany. Without reckoning these, however, we have 
found during the past ten years an extraordinary demand by the 
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principal Euro banks, by Germany, and by the United States, 
amounting to 167 millions sterling, or, on an average, 163 millions 
aes annum, the whole yearly production being, if we take the mean 

tween that of 1865 and that of 1875, only 20 millions. The 
surplus available for making good the inevitable wear and tear in 
the old gold-using countries, for providing the banks of the United 
States, and the treasuries of Sweden, Denmark, and Norway, and 
for supplying the arts, has thus been only 3} millions a year. As 
this surplus is palpably insufficient, the new demand must have 
been partly satisfied by withdrawals from previously-existing stores 
in the gold-using countries. The conclusion to which we are thus 
led is that we need be in no haste to see the universal adoption of the 
single gold standard. During the past ten years the world’s pro- 
duction of the metal has been inadequate to satisfy the demand ; 
and if the demand is still further increased, while the production 


is decreasing, the struggle between the old gold-using countries | 


and the new will be prolonged and embittered. As the stock 
of the metal held by the former diminishes, the need for 
protecting what remains will grow more and more urgent. The 
great banks will adopt the usual course—that is, raise the rate of 
discount—and, in the general conflict that will ensue, industry, 
trade, and credit must necessarily sutier. : 

It is a@ very nice question, and one exceedingly difficult of 
solution, whether the gold scarcity which we have been trac- 
ing has yet made itself felt in trade. A scarcity of the metal 
which forms the standard of value means, of course, that 
it is dear, that a smaller quantity of it than before will 
buy the same quantity of other things; in other words, that 
there is a fall in the prices of commodities generally. As 
everybody knows, there has been a continuous and very heavy 
fall of prices during the past five years. But then those years 
have been years of protracted depression in trade. Owing to causes 
which we have often investigated in these columns, there was in 
1873 a sudden and great diminution of the purchasing power of 
nearly all countries ; and it was inevitable that producers, finding 
their wares unsaleable on their hands, should try to stimu- 
late consumption by reducing prices, and should repeat the process 
again and again. A portion of the fall, at any rate, is thus quite 
independent of the decrease in the production of gold. But 
it is the opinion of many thoughtful observers that the 
depression in trade does not account for the whole of the facts; in 
other words, that the fall of prices has been increased by the 
scarcity of gold; that, consequently, unless the production of the 
metal is augmented, the recovery in prices expected from a revival 
of trade will not reach the level of ten, much less of twenty, years 
ago ; and that, in short, wages and prices will in future be perma- 
nently lower than they have been since the great gold discoveries 
in California and Australia. In support of this opinion they cite 
the fuct that the prices of the principal commodities are now lower 
than they were during the periods of depression that followed the 
panics of 1857 and 1866, though not quite so low as after the great 
railway mania of 1847. The argument is deserving of attention ; 
but it is palpably inconclusive. It assumes that the present 
depression is not more intense than that experienced on the two 
last occasions, which it is obviously impossible to prove. On 
the face of it there is a marked difference between the 
state of trade now and its state after 1857 and 1866. On both 
those occasions the crisis began with a panic, and was conse- 
quently sharp and comparatively short. 
sion, on the contrary, was at first little more than a slackening 
of extraordinary prosperity; it has been protracted beyond prece- 
dent, and only of Jate has reached the acute stage. Like an 
obstinate disease in which the constitution refuses to throw off 
the humours from which it is suffering, the unsound business that 


was weighing upon the trade of the country has maintained itself in | 


spite of falling markets. This circumstance alone renders of little 
value the comparison to which we have referred. Another point 
which must be taken into consideration is the great multiplication of 
banking facilities. To what extent has the note circulation of Europe 
been increased during the past ten years? Through the trials of the 
German war and the Commune the notes of the Bank of France, 
though inconvertible, remained at par, or nearly so—a convincing 
f of the education of the French people in the credit system. 
o what extent have the notes permanently supplanted coin? And 
the same question may be asked of other European countries. 
Here at home the use of cheques is every day becoming more and 
more general; so much so, indeed, that, in London ory Bory people 
never keep by them more than a very few sovereigns or notes. A 
mere decrease, then, in the production of gold proves nothing as 
to the future range of prices, unless it can be shown that there 
has not been a proportionate increase of credit facilities, and also 
that the fall — is greater than the depression of trade will 
account for. Yet we are not prepared to deny that the scarcity 
of gold is deepening the depression of prices. In our opinion, 
there is not as yet a sufficient basis of ascertained fact to warrant 
a definite conclusion either way. It is quitg clear, however, that, 
should the scarcity continue and the demand for gold increase, there 
must be a permanently lower range of prices. 


SOUP KITCHENS. 


it would be difficult to explain how the soup-kitchen first 
became introduced and- naturalized in this country as the 
popular institution for distributing charitable doles of food to the 
poor, since soup is not a customary or favourite dish, or indeed a 


The present depres- | 


| barely tolerated one, in the homes of the English labourer and 
artisan. It may have reached us from across the border, where 
broth is a national institution, or from across the Channel, where 
soup is considered a necessary part of daily sustenance by all 
classes of society. Or, what is more probable, it may have origi- 
| nated de novo from the simplicity of the form of cookery, and its 
fitness to meet the temporary and: urgent demands for food which 
our rapidly changing climate and the varying sources of distress 
necessitate. Whatever may have been its origin, the soup-kitchen 
as @ mere soup-producing institution is ill adapted to meet the 
exigencies of the present state of distress in this country. With 
our increased knowledge of the physiological use of different 
kinds of food, and the increased skill in their cheap and simple 
preparation which the School of Cookery should have taught by 
this time, the soup-kitchen should be superseded by the public 
kitchen; or, if it is more convenient to retain the old name, it 
| should extend its operations over a much wider field of cookery, 
| if it is to contend successfully with the famishing crowds which 
| now beset its doors. Soup contains very little nourishment in 
the ordinary meaning of the word; it is made from coarse meats, 
the nutritious parts of which are imperfectly soluble in boiling 
| water; and the constituents which are extracted, such as the 
gelatin and the salts, afford little support to the body of healthy 
_ persons. Soup is, moreover, quickly digested, and, as people know 
who are accustomed to follow their course of soup at dinner with 
two or three courses of more substantial food, it is ill adapted 
_ to satisfy the cravings of an empty stomach. To meet effectually 
_ the needs of people in the districts where the distress prevails, who 
| lack work but retain their healthy appetites, we ought to consider 
| before all things how we can best allay the pangs of hunger and 
| keep the body warm and healthy. The maintenance of the mus- 
| cular strength and the gratitication of the palate are considerations 
_ beyond the scope of charity, and lie outside its chief purpose, 
| which is to relieve pain and suffering and preserve life. 

Whatever may be the physiological explanation of hunger— 
and doctors differ about this, as they differ about so many other 
subjects—it is evident to all of us who have felt its urgent calls at 
one time or another that the articles of diet which possess con- 
siderable bulk are best fitted to satisfy it. “A full belly loathes 
the honeycomb” should be the motto of all soup-kitchens which 
undertake to dea) with healthy appetites ; and fortunately the kinds 
of food which most effectually and speedily remove the cravings 
of hunger are equally suitable for keeping up the temperature and 
the health of the body, and are moreover the cheapest, and demand 
little skill in cooking. The combination of starch, sugar, and fat, 
as exemplified by the common suet-pudding, containing a few . 
raisins and sweetened with treacle, or rice or Yorkshire puddings, 
common and favourite dishes with the labouring classes, are 
of this kind of food which the managers of soup-kitchens should 

keep before their eyes. The preparations of peas, haricot beans, 

oatmeal, whole wheat in the shape of the North-country dish of 
_fermenty, are valuable forms of food which contribute largely to 
| the strength as well as to fill the empty stomach. It is 

“stodging things” of this sort—if we may be excused using 

a schoolboy’s expressive phrase—which the famishing labourers 
| and mill-hands require, and not basons of soup consisting of much 
hot water, flavoured with a little meat, vegetables, and salt, which 
serve rather to whet the appetite than to dull its edge. 

For the proper preservation of health vegetables are required in 
much larger quantities than they are to be found in soups. From 
,a Report of the Local Government Board on the Health, &c., 
' of Factory Children, published in 1873—a year of great prosperity 

in the manufacturing districts—we learn that a very large number 

_ of the children were suffering from a state of health bordering on 
scurvy, as was evinced by the existence of a spongy state of the 
ums and other indications of a disposition to that disease. 
Fescsies, carrots, cabbages, and other green vegetables should 
form a constant and liberal portion of the diet distributed by 
soup-kitchens, and to ensure their consumption they should as 
far as possible be incorporated with other kinds of food in stews, 
&c., that they may not be refused or thrown away by the re- 
cipients, who are generally lamentably ignorant of the value and 
necessity of the use of vegetables as articles of everyday consump- 
tion. The dried apples which come to us in casks from America 
are cheap and ble anti-scorbutics, and could be combined with 
the starchy foods, with the additional advan of making them 
more palatable, especially for children. the more highly 
nitrogenous articles of food, fresh or tinned milk for children, 
_and cheese for adults, are the cheapest and most suitable for 
charitable purposes, Herrings, which are cheap and savoury, are 
the most nutritious of fishes, and pork, though not the most 
digestible, is one of the most satisfying, heat-giving, and savoury 
of meats. Both herrings and pork have the further recommenda- 
tion of being favourite dishes with the labouring classes. It is 
very doubtful, we think, from both a social and mses | 
ens and 


point of view, whether the of soup-kitc 

similar temporary charities would be justified in Fe 
their funds on beef, mutton, and other expensive luxuries 
for persons suffering from distress due to want of employment. 
The pauperization of the lower classes is a process 
at times like the present. The benevolent are easily imposed 
on by undeserving persons, and many men and women learn— 
perhaps for the first time in their lives—to be content to live on 
charity. Probably the cheapest and most healthy dietary which 
could be adopted by any organization for the relief of dis- 
tress is the one which exists in the borouzh or county prison 
situated nearest to the suffering district. Mr. Chadwick's glowing 


| 
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account, at the meeting of the Sanitary Institute at Stafford, of the 
remarkable sanitary state of prisoners, and the experience of 
magistrates and others who have taken part in the management of 
prisons, will bear out this assertion. 

For the young children who, alas! must form a very large por- 
tion of the sufferers, more kindness and consideration will be 
needed than for their parents. For them good soup, tea, milk, and 
sugar, with plenty of Got and treacle, dripping or bacon-fat, rice 
c., are necessary, end should be freely distributed, as 
it must be borne in mind thac they have their growth to support 
as well as their hunger to pe Tea is the best of all drinks 
for half-starving people. Not only does it cheer the drooping 
spirits without exhausting the nervous energy, but it restrains 

e general waste of the tissues of the body—a matter of much 
importance when the food is deficient either in quantity or quality. 
The few general hints we have thrown out will, we trust, be useful 
alike to the managérs of soup-kitchens, and to private persons 
who prefer to dispense to deserving persons their own charitable 
gifts rather than throw them into a common fund. Those persons 
also who are struggling to make both ends meet without appealing 
to public charity may find comfort in the knowledge that many of 
the expensive luxuries which they have been accustomed to con- 
sider necessaries of life are not absolutely indispensable to keep the 
body in good health unti] better times return. Our remarks do 
not of course apply to the sick, who are the proper subjects for 
hospitals and workhouses and the medical care which those insti- 
tutions provide. 


REVIEWS. 


LIFE AND LETTERS OF DEAN HOOK.* 
T is scareely necessary to recall the well-known outward facts 


of Dean Hook's career. No man’s life was ever more open 
to the world, or at least to that part of the world to which the 
fate of the Church of England is a matter of daily concern, In- 
deed he was continually thrusting himself upon its notice, and 
telling men exactly where he stood, although not for his own 
but for his Church’s sake. If he had fulfilled that early dream- 
sketch of future pastoral life which he sent to his brother in 1813, 
when he did “not want to be more learned,” and intended 
to have an artificial “ Parnassus” in his parsonage garden, and 
to recommend all his poor parishioners to study Milton; or if he 
had remained for life at his beloved Whippingham—Whippingham 
remaining what it then was—or at Moseley (Birmingham), or 
even at Holy Trinity, in Coventry, the world would probably 
have known little about him. A pastor often owes at least as 
much to his flock as his flock owes to him. Leeds made 
Dr. Hook. It brought him into the fullest possible contact with 
those forces, both attractive and repulsive, which alone could 
develop all that lay in him as a born pastor. Hence the central 
point of interest in his biography begins and ends with his amazing 
and successful activity as Vicar of Leeds; it was in this post that 
he was able to attain the repute of being, in Mr. Gladstone's 
words, “the foremost parish priest of the age.” That he was not 
only the man for that people, but that they were the very people 
for such a man, is a truth which comes out in every detail of 
his biographer’s excellent chapters on his election and parochial 
work at Leeds—a subject which occupies seven out of the twelve 
chapters into which Mr. Stephens has arranged his book. The 
story of his boyhood and youth, which is supplemented by Lord 
Hatherley’s interesting contribution, contains a great deal which 
will be new to most readers, and surprising to not afew. We 
may point, for instance, to his fervid idolatry of Shakspeare and 
Milton, his comparative indifference toward classical age J at 
Winchester and Oxford, his strange zeal for the renovation of the 
English stage, his despairing conviction that distinction in life was 
rendered for ever impossible through his failure to win the 
Newdigate prize for English verse, and the apparent indecision and 
defect of fixity of aim which led him to desire his father and 
mother to decide for him what vocation he should follow—although, 
indeed, he chose at last for himself. “It is not my least am- 
bition,” he wrote from Oxford to his mother in 1819, only two 
years before his ordination, “to be able some day to acquire money 
enough to become a of some great theatre, as Sheridan 
was.” It is characteristic, however, of the innate force of self- 
reliance which all along lay beneath the desultory and uncentred 
mental movement of his younger days, that he conceived “ it would 
be a national benefit” if he ever became a theatrical manager. 

In addition to his unparalleled success as a parish priest, in 
which province he was no man’s imitator, and may almost be 
ranked amongst inventors and discoverers, Dean Hook has a second 
title to remembrance, as the foremost practical expounder of the 
Anglican Via Media. Although he was born and educated in the 
densest atmosphere of a party, and for the greater part of 
his active life was chiefly regarded by the world outside his parish 
as an extreme ecclesiastical partisan, he was always incapable at 
heart of being a party man. As the grandson of Sir Walter 
Farquhar, physician to the Prince Regent, and as the nephew of 


* The Life and Letters of Walter Farquhar Hook, D.D., F.R.S. By 
his Son-in-law, W. R. W. Stephens, Prebendary of Chichester, and Rector 
of Woolbeding. 2 vols, London: Richard Bentley & Son. 1878. 


Theodore Hook, he inherited that peculiar form of Toryism which 
could or would see nothing but grace, intellect, and sublime 
mora! dignity in King George IV. The personal kindness of 
the King to Hook's pluralist father, who died Dean of Worces- 
ter, as well as to fis grandfather, caused him to regard that 
monarch, as he afterwards said, “ with something like family 
affection.” At Winchester and at Oxford, Hook’s Toryism was 
not merely extravagant, but even ferocious, and was usually 
manifested in strong assertions of the immaculate character of 
“our good King.” It was strange that his life-long friend should 
be a son of Alderman Wood, and consequently an inheritor of that 
equally remarkable form of Radicalism which used chivalrously to 
write the name of Queen Caroline upon its flag. All direct per- 
sonal intercourse between these two young men was rigorously 
stopped by Hook's father in 1820, just as Mr. Wood had arrived 
in England after an absence of two years at Geneva, and when the 
friends were counting eagerly upon their reunion. The old clergy- 
man forbade his son to meet the son of a man who was so promi- 
nent an advocate of the Queen’s cause. Hook obeyed the letter 
of the command, just as throughout life he obeyed law coming 
from lawful authority, but he resisted it in spirit ; and, writing to 
his mother from Oxford, he declared that he felt bound to sacritice 
the claims of party to the claims of friendship. “I love my 
friend,” he wrote, “ten thousand times better than I love my 
King.” Rather than “desert him who has ever been faithful to 
me,” he said, “I freely confess I would much, much sooner see the 
King hurled headlong from his throne—which God forbid.” 

This was an early indication of his readiness to sacrifice party to 
something which he counted far more precious, Later in life he 
manifested the same mental attitude in matters of larger concern. 
There was a moral Via Media in the man himself anterior to that 
intellectual Via Media in which he found rest and power, and on 
which he took so firm a stand in ecclesiastical doctrine and ritual. 
The intellectual middle way may be assumed by the merest 
“Neuter,” “Trimmer,” or “Mr. Facing-both-ways”; but the 
moral middle way lay at the root of Hook's masculine stead- 
fastness throughout the dire succession of ecclesiastical frights 
which agitated the English clergy during his tenure of the vicarage 
of Leeds. The natural tendency of his “ old Adam” was towards 
extremes, for he was a man of impulse, frolic, and humour, all of 
which, unless kept in check, urge a man into unsteadiness of 
thought and action. In his attitude towards the Ten Hours 
Bill, and the burning question of popular education, he showed how 
completely he worked himself free from the chains of party when- 
ever a higher obligation, as he supposed, was demanding his 
allegiance. In his speech at a great meeting at Leeds in favour of 
the Ten Hours Bill, in March 1844, the Vicar said :— 

If I thought you working-men were in error on this subject, I should still 
sympathize with you, though [ should not be here to-night. But believing 
and knowing you to be in the right, I should be unworthy of the post which 
I occupy in this parish were I to permit any reluctance on my part to oppose 
her Majesty’s Government to prevent my being present. Yes, I will go 
further, and say that I come here to tell you that 1 am ready in this 
righteous cause to press forward with you to the Jast gasp; and thatif a 
collision should occur between your interests and the interests of a higher 
social class, you may depend upon finding me upon your side. And I trust 
that our friends in London, when the question is put to them, whether they 
will support the cause of the poor or the cause of party, will fling party to 
the dogs, and support humanity. 


When his impulsive tendency, however, carried him thus far, and 
he was interrupted by the vociferous cheering of his audience, he 
was too steadfast and fair a thinker to forsake his Via Media 
standpoint ; he did not allow himself to be swung from one party 
to the other, but went on to observe that much was to be said on 
the manufacturers’ side. In his celebrated pamphlet on Education, 
which produced a greater stir than anything else from his pen, his 
Letter to the Bishop of St. David's, entitled How to render more 
efficient the Education of the People, he made a similar stand. He 
drew down upon himself by his remarkably daring propositions— 
for such they were at such a time—a storm of reproaches from 
Churchmen and Dissenters alike. The moral pith of the pamphlet, 
which was really an extension of the Via Media principle to a new 
province, lay in his appeal to all “ Englishmen” to “‘ cast aside 
party feeling, and unite as one man to repel the enemy.” 

In our warfare against ignorance and immorality, casting aside all 
minor considerations, not involving principle, may we be united in one 
common cause, doing not what, abstractedly considered, we should deem to 
be the best, but the best in those circumstances under which the Providence 
of our God has placed us. 

It is significant that Dr. Hook wrote this pamphlet, in which 
he stood upon the Via Media betwixt Churchmen and Dis- 
senters, while he was in the heat of tbe most bitter conflict 
of his pastoral life, that which was brought upon him by 
the early experiment of the second school of Tractarians at 
St. Saviour’s Church in Leeds, from which priest after priest 
emigrated to the Roman communion. “ The Vicar was worried,” 
as Mr. Stephens puts it, “by the vituperation of extreme 
Protestants on the one hand, and by the remonstrances of extreme 
Puseyites on the other.” That which was most provoking to his 
strong and steady character was naturally the feeble “ onesided- 
ness,” as he often said, of the Romeward movement. The theorists 
were safe in their retreat behind Oxford walls; they were secured 
from the need of the struggle for daily bread; they knew English 
Dissent only as a name in newspapers; they came into no actual 
contact with the powerful forces opposed to the English Church. 
Before they had worked out the theory of the Anglican Via Media 
upon paper, or pieced it together from a comparative study of 
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Andrewes, Hooker, and the Caroline divines, Dr. Hook was ex- 
hibiting in Leeds “a parish well worked on the Church of 
England system.” ‘ My desire was,” as he wrote in 1847 to Mr. 
Wood, “to show that the Via Media could be carried out.” 
was elected Vicar of Leeds in 1837, and in that same year Dr. 
Newman wrote, in his Lectures on Romanism and Popular 
Protestantism, “ There certainly is a call upon us to exhibit our 
principles in action, and until we can produce a diocese, or place of 
education, or populous town, or colonial department, or the like, 
administered on our distinctive principles, doubtless we have not so 
much to urge on our behalf as we might have.” It was no doubt 
unfortunate alike for Dr. Hook’s own principles and for St. 
Saviour’s that he allowed himself to be thus worried. Those 
outside of Leeds who were working that early experiment of 
a mission Church, with numerous services and a hard-living 
clergy, were as much disappointed as he could have been at the 
Romeward tendencies of their nominees. Their mistake lay in 
their choice of instruments, and a fuller recognition by the Vicar of 
Leeds that the “ worry” was not all on one side miyht have led 
to some pacific arrangement. This seemed at one time possible 
while a reully large-minded and able man, A. P. Forbes, held the 
vicarage of St. Saviour's. But after a few months’ incumbency 
he was called away to the Bishopric of Brechin, and things fell 
back into their old. unlucky groove. 

Plentiful materials are supplied by Mr. Stephens for the exact 
orientation of the relation of Dr. Hook to the original Tractarians, 
and also to “the young clergy of the new school,” whom he 
described in 1842 as tyrants toward congregations and rebels 
towards bishops. At the beginning of 1850, when taunted with 
desertion from the ranks of the High Church party, he declared :— 

I am not conscious of having changed a single principle for the last thirty 
years. I have not left any old party, and certainly I have not united my- 
self to any new party. rd am where I was found by many of those who 
are now severe in their censures of me, and where I intend by God's grace 
to remain. 

He found the reasons for his position in the excesses of word 
and deed of the Romanizers of that period :— 

When they changed their Ultra-Protestant principles, and accepted the 
English Reformation, defending it, as they did, in the earlier volumes of 
the Tracts for the Times ; when they walked in the middle way, and in 
escaping from Ultra-Protestantism protested against the errors of Romanism, 
I rejoiced in their alliance, and did not shrink from my share of the obloquy 
they incurred. But when I now find them calumniators of the Church 
of England, and vindicators of the Church of Rome, palliating the 
vices of the Romish system, and magnifying the deficiencies of the 
Church of England, sneering at everything Anglican, and admiring every- 
thing Romish—when they who were in the pit on the one side of the wall 
have now tumbled over on the other side, and have fallen into a lower deep 
still gaping to devour them, I conceive that I am boundas a High Church- 
man to remain stationary, and not to follow them in their downfalling. 

He constantly referred to Bishop Jebb, whom he calls “‘ My dear 
Gamaliel,” as his original leader into the Via Media. His con- 
fidence in the inherent vis medicatrix nature in the English Church 
was so firm as to make him opposed to all attempts to crush the 
“ Tractarian Rump,” as he called the extreme Ritualists in later 
years, by the sledge-hammer of repressive legislation. He termed 
them, besides other uncomplimentary epithets, “an insignificant 
set.” Yet he had, like other thinking men, grown with his times. 
Of this growth in his last years he gave a remarkable proof which 
Mr. Stephens has forgotten to notice. When the declaration of 
the clergy provoked by the Purchas Judgment was ready for pre- 
sentation, the Archbishops and Bishops, and other leading signers 
found reasons for declining to take the prominent position of pre- 
senters. Dr. Hook fearlessly undertook the task. This act on the 
Dean of Chichester’s part was the more courageous as his lifelong 
friend Lord Hatherley was one of the authors of the impugned 
age It is a significant fact that Hook finally made his way, 

fore leaving Leeds, to a political as well as an ecclesiastical Via 
Media. He discovered by his practical intercourse with men that 
a nation and a National Chureh, as such, are of no party. 

In the Church [he wrote to Lord Hatherley in 1849], among the clergy as 

well as the laity, there is the large portion leaning now to one side then to 
the other. It is so in politics. The bulk of the people are neither 
Whigs nor Tories, but sometimes of one party and sometimes of the 
other, as either party seems best qualified to meet existing difficulties. I 
am one of these. The noise is made by strong partisans ; but the strength 
of a partisan lies in his ability to persuade those who are (though not pro- 
fessedly, yet in fact) of no party. 
Hence Hook’s Via Media, both in Church and State—although in 
the former province he thought it half inherited and half taught 
him by Bishop Jebb—was the product of his own personal 
character, and it was incapable in him of being turned into an 
excuse for sluggishness in action or stagnation in thought. The 
happiest estimate of the combined fixity and mobility of the man 
was struck out by that keen observer Bishop Wilberforce, who 
once observed :—‘ Hook is like a ship at anchor, which, without 
moving from its anchorage, always swings round to turn its breast 
to the tide.” 

Throughout Dr. Hook’s ceaseless activity as an author he pre- 
served same masculine and mediatory temper which cha- 
racterized him as an ecclesiastic. During the busiest period of 
his pastoral life he never made business an excuse for the neglect 
of study. In winter as well as summer he was in the midst 
of his books at ones Sa of the day in which many a hard- 
working pastor is in We believe that he wrote the greater 
part of his controversial pamphlets, and even his popular lexi- 
cons, the Church Dictionary and the Ecclesiasti iography, 
between five and nine inthe morning. The growth in grasp and 
in freedom which is evident in his later writings was due not 


He 


merely to his unremitting energy in historical reading, and to the 
inherent fairness and courage which made him as ready to un- 
learn as to learn, but also to that clearer and sharper appreciation 
of his own position, as the champion of the Anglican Via Media, 
which he derived from the study cf the national Church history 
asawhole. Apart from the Anglican theory, the history of the 
Church of England or of English Christianity can scarcely be said 
to historical unity. The Romish historian must place all 
good in the Ecclesia Anglicana on the further side of the break 
with Rome, while the Puritan historian must place all 
good on this side of it; the Anglican alone is sufficiently 
free to see the and evil on both sides of it. The Lives 
of the Archbishops of Canterbury, the greatest and most endur- 
ing of Hook's literary works, the result of his lifelong 
studies, was happily not begun until he had the leisure 
to devote himself entirely to its elaboration, and when his 
mind had become singularly ripe for the treatment of such a 
subject by his manifold experience: of men and things ecclesi- 
astical. His history, for such it is, owes much of its charm and 
wer to the fact that it is the work of a man who had spent life 
in helping to make the ecclesiastical history of the present before he 
sat down to write the ecclesiastical history of the past. When we 
look for the centre from which Dean Hook worked as the historian 
of the Archbishops, we find that he had two strong prepossessions— 
the bias of a thorough Englishman and the bias of an Anglican 
ecclesiastic. The twoarenot always found in the same man; in Hook 
the one acted as the corrective of the other. In reading the earlier 
volumes, we feel that the writer is no mere bookworm or bibliogra- 
er ; an Archbishop Theodore or Archbishop Boniface was realized 
y him as a living m, the Archbishop Howley or Archbishop 
Tait of an earlier time. The most difficult and delicate of all the 
Poe na portraits, those of Cranmer and Laud, were painted 
by Dr. Hook with a fairness and truth which no previous historian, 
ecclesiastical or secular, had attained. Those who admire Cranmer 
are almost certain to hate Laud; while those who are ready to 
condone Laud’s faults are not likely to have much mercy for 
Cranmer. It takes a strong man, who has planted both feet upon 
a very firm Via Media, to be at once fair towards both and severe 
towards both. 

It is not too much to say that Mr. Stephens has added a per- 
manent contribution to English ecclesiastical biography. This is 
due, no doubt, in the first place to the prominence of his subject ; 
but Hook’s important position in the evolution of the practical side 
of a great movement in English Church history makes rather for 
the hiding than for the revealing of the singular merits of his 
biographer. His work is by no means free from literary flaws, and 
we can conceive that it might have turned out a heavy and dull 

tformance but for the assistance which he has received from 

an Hook’s life-long friend, Lord Hatherley, not only through the 
long and interesting chapter of early reminiscences contributed by 
the latter, but still more through the rich mass of autobiographical 
memorials which he has supplied in the shape of Hook's letters to 
himself. In one of these Hook calls the friend of his boyhood 
his “ father-confessor”; and it is evident that no secret of his 
inmost heart and no trouble of his active outward life was ever 
withheld from this contidant of half a century. Indeed Lord 
Hatherley may almost be said to have been the recipient of his 
friend's private journal ; and Dr. Hook, for the whole period of his 
life, was unconsciously constructing a full, though not a formal, 
autobiography in the letters so regularly despatched to his old 
Winchester schoolfellow. Some of the reasons of the charm which 
these volumes owe to the writer are not unlikely to escape the 
recognition of the reader. There is a quiet self-suppression and a 
comparative absence of private opinionativeness in the biographer’s 
treatment of a most difficult and delicate part of his work, thé con- 
temporaneous setting of his subject. Mr. Stephens has resisted the 
temptation of endeavouring to compile a Zeityeschichte or Tendenz- 
geschichte around the central figure of his hero. That he is not 
wanting in the gifts or in the natural inclination for such a method 
is evident in his own Life and Times of St. John Chrysostom. The 
author has also steered clear of the shoals upon which many a 
hopeful biography has been spoiled; although he is the son-in-law 
of Dean Hook, he has not obtruded upon the reader that family 
bias which is so often the cause of disproportion in biographies, 
and which ought to have no place in a life whose only claim to be 
published to the world is that it already belongs to the world. At 
the same time the world has a right to know how much of the 
character and activity of its best servants is due to hidden influences, 
and in whom those influences had their spring ; and in the delight- 
ful —— which Mr. Stephens affords us of the mother and the 
wife of n Hook we acknowledge another illustration of one 
of the oldest recognized laws of comparative biography. Without 
such a mother as he had, Hook would scarcely have been fitted for 
his great work ; without such a wife as he had, he must have broken 
down under it. The last sixteen years of Dr. Hook’s life, while 
he was Dean of Chichester, are more briefly sketched by Mr. 
Stephens than his most active years at Leeds. But his biographer 
brings out with a few picturesque touches the great event of the 
downfall and rebuilding of the Cathedral spire ; while the extracts 
which he gives from the correspondence paint the brave old man 
spurning the delights of a comparatively ens A Se to undertake 

e protracted labour of the great work of which we have already 
Dean, advanced he was in = buckled 
to his Lives o; Archbishops of Canterbury, ve dreamt 
of following 4. with Lives dae Archbishops of York and of 
Armagh, is eminently characteristic of the man. 

The summaries of the ecclesiastical, political, or educational 
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environment of his subject, which Mr. “x age is bound here 
and there to supply, are almost invar‘ably concise, judicial, 
and lucid. It is only at rare nqunee om we are inclined 
to protest against an attempt on iographer’s part to “ im- 
a. the occasion.” Thus, in his sketch of the dark condition 
of the Church of England and its clergy at the epoch of Hook's 
ordination, he appears to us to confound respectability with 
righteousness when he invites us to be horrified at the spectacle of 
“parish priests, especially in country places, smoking their clay 
pipes with village gossips outside the alehouse.” Does he think 
that their morality = have been higher if their pipes had been 
made of wood or meerschaum instead of clay? Or does he think 
that Charles Kingsley was a low type of village parson? We do 
not consider it a part of the biographer’s business to supply a moral 
application to the sermons preached by his hero, especially where 
the preacher is so self-asserting and so clear as Hook invariably is. 
We are impatient when Mr. Stephens interrupts his narrative 
with such useless predications as the following:— ~ 

The wise words [cited from Hook’s sermon at the Consecration of Dr. 
Luscombe] might well be weighed by those Dissenters, on the one hand, 
who seek to upset the Church of Ev«land as at present established, and on 
the other by those members of the Church who dally and coquet with Non- 
conformists, whether Protestant or Romanist. 
Neither is Mr. Stephens always scrupulously careful to see that 
his historical judgments are grounded upon historical fact. Thus, 
after a glorification of “that great Apostle of Christ, John 
Wesley,” he tells us, with a view of blackening as deeply as possible 
the background upon which Hook's figure is to be painted, that 
“the Religious Societies, which lasted from the Restoration to the 
reign (sic) of the Georges,” “ were stifled soon after the commence- 
ment of the Hanoverian rule.” A sermon was annually preached 
to these “Societies for Promoting a Reformation of Manners,” 
usually by one of the bishops, at St. Mary-le-Bow, as early as pos- 
sible in the New Year, and “ An Account of the Progress made by 
the Societies” was printed as an appendix to the sermon. “ The 
Three-and-thirtieth Account” follows a sermon preached by the 
Bishop of St. David's in January 1728, and it reports considerable 
activity and progress. If any one can be charged with “stifling” 
these societies, it is Wesley himself, who sought converts amongst 
them, and who turned the thought of their members from practical 
morality to religious speculation, and from care for the public 
good to a more self-centred care for their own souls. These 
societies, instead of beginning at the Restoration, began after the 
Revolution, and they were so far from being stifled under the 
reign of the first George that they survived far into the reign of 
the second. We are not inclined to quarrel, however, with a 
writer to whom we owe so much. Mr. Stephens has alike the 
skill and the feeling to know when to stand aside and let the 
fascinating and self-asserting figure of his hero speak for itself. 


DIXON’S ROYAL WINDSOR.* 


A®: according to political economists, demand creates supply, 
we presume that in some quarter or other there is a de- 
mand for Mr. Hepworth Dixon's peculiar style of writing. It 
must, we suppose, find admirers somewhere, else why should the 
author continue to supply it? To such admirers it will doubtless 
be a pleasure to learn that Mr. Dixon is fully himself in these two 
volumes of Royal Windsor. In the very first sentence they will 
recognize his manner of dashing into his subject :— 


A steep chalk bluff, starting from a river margin with the heave and | 


dominance of a tidal wave is Castle Hill, now crowned and mantled by the 
Norman keep, the royal house, the chapel of St. George, and the depending 
gardens, terraces, and slopes. 


Castle Hill, we believe, has not within the memory of man 
been in a condition of volcanic activity, so that we are at a loss to 
account for its starting with the heave of a tidal wave. Nature, 
however, plays strange pranks at Windsor. In his favourite sing- 
song, Mr. Dixon goes on :— 

Trees beard the slope and tuft the ridge. Live waters curl and murmur 
at the base. In front, low-lying meadows curtsey to the royal hill. 


Sir Artegall, we may remember, rebuked the Socialists of his day 
by pointing out that 

The hils doe not the lowly dales disdaine ; 

The dales doe not the lofty hils envy. 
But it was reserved for Mr. Dixon to represent the dales as 
fully acknowledging their social inferiority by curtseying to the 
hills. The whole first chapter, indeed, is pitched in a high poetic 
key, and is struggling, not always unsuccessfully, to form itself 
into blank verse. If we desired to make a collection of elegant 


extracts, these first few pages alone would offer a host of charming | 


. The only difficulty is to choose from the lavish supply. 
W come upon “aged oaks, hoary with time and rich in ond : 


patriarchs of the forest, wedded to the readers of all nations by | 


immortal verse.” We hear how “the stream curves softly past 
your feet, unconscious of the capital, unruffled by the tide”; and 
‘we are invited to gaze on : 

the pinnacles of Eton College, the Plantagenet school and cloister, whence 
for twenty-one reigns the youth of England have been trained for court 
and camp, the staff, the mitre, and the marble clair. Free from these pin- 
nacles, the eye is caught by darksome clump, and antique tower, and dis- 


* Royal Windsor. By William Hepworth Dixon. London: Hurst & 
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tant height; each darksome clump a haunted wood, each antique tower 
an elegy in stone, each distant height a storied and romantic hill. 
A little further on, we are told that “the heights all round the 
Norman keep are capped with fame—one hallowed by a saint, an- 
other crowned with song.” In plain prose, this means that one is 
St. Leonard’s Hill and another Cooper’s Hill. In his descrip< 
tion of the “Saxon hunting-lodge” in Windsor Mr, Dixon has 
unconsciously introduced a line of blank verse which sounds quite 
good enough to become a stock quotation among hunting men 
of a sentimental turn :— 

Free to the chase, yet severed from the world. 
We recommend it to the attention of those writers whose business 
it is to chronicle, in an easy mixture of slang and poetry, the 
doings of the Blankshire hounds, and whose quotations are apt to 
be worn distressingly threadbare. 

From the “Saxon hunting-lodge” Mr. Dixon passes on to the 
“Norman keep,” and gives us an account of the part taken by 
various sovereigns in building, enlarging, or altering Windsor 
Castle. Coming down to the present reign, we find that “ Her 
Majesty has cleared off slum and tenement from the slopes.” 
After noting this happy reformation, we enter upon the second 
chapter, and with it upon the detailed history of Windsor, or 
rather of everybody who has had any connexion with the place, 
down to the marriage of Henry VII., at which point the second of 
the two volumes ends, First in order comes Robert of Mowbray, Karl. 
of Northumberland, whose connexion with Windsor consists in 
his having there dragged out some twenty or thirty years of 
prison life. The hopeless nature of his captivity is shown by the 
fact of his wife having been allowed by a Papal dispensation to 
marry again in his lifetime—an incident which, however, is not 
mentioned by Mr. Dixon. Robert's earlier history is told at length, 
including his dealings with King Malcolm of Scotland. The 
legendary story of Malcolm’s death by a treacherous thrust of the 
lance on which the keys of Alnwick were being offered to him in 
feigned submission is given as if it was undoubted history. Mr. 
Dixon speaks of Alnwick castle, unaware seemingly that the 
critical scepticism of the present age doubts whether there was a 
castle at Alnwick as early as the date of Malcolm’s death. Earl 
Robert's subsequent revolt against his own sovereign is made to 
arise out of this slaying of Malcolm. Rufus, we are told, “ sent 
for Mowbray to appear at court and answer for his awful deed.” 
For this connexion between Malcolm’s death and Earl Robert’s 
fall Mr. Dixon may have authority; but Orderic, whose 
version has been followed by most modern historians, represents 
Robert of Mowbray as being “sent for,” not on account of 
“his awful deed” in procuring the death of the King of 
Scots, but to answer for having plundered some Norwegian 
merchant-vessels. From the reign otf Rufus we pass to that of 
‘‘Beauclerce,” as Mr. Dixon commonly calls HenryI. “ Beauclerc cast 
his eyes on Lady Edith, otherwise Madame Maud, a daughter of the 
murdered Malcolm and his Saxon Queen, St. Margaret, and a 
little niece of Edward the Confessor.” What relationship is im- 

lied-by the term “little niece”? According to the genealogies, 
dith was a great-great-niece, if the term be permissible, of the 


| Confessor. In his account of Henry’s courtship Mr. Dixon, 
following Sir Francis Palgrave, adopts the story that Edith’s 
| heart, like that of Sir Galahad, was “drawn above,” and that she 
married only out of a sense of public duty—a story which, in Mr. 
| Freeman's opinion, “ sounds like a romance of the convent.” We 
should prefer to put our faith in Edith’s own statement, as re- 
rted by Eadmer, that, so far from aspiring to be the bride of 
eaven, she was in the habit, when her aunt’s back was turned, 
| of tearing off her nun’s veil and trampling upon it. It is at any 
| rate the less commonplace story of the two. We should like also 
to know if Mr. Dixon has any good evidence to support the 
theory that when Henry, under episcopal pressure, allowed his 
hair and beard to be clipped, it was done “as an act of sepa- 
ration from the English race.” As Orderic tells the story, 
it was rather a return to respectability, a renunciation of 
the wicked ways of the fashionable world. Long hair had 
been one of the distinctive marks of the dissolute companions 
of Rufus, who were not likely to have adopted the fashion out of 
any English sympathies. A converted Cavalier sacrificing his 
lovelocks would be the nearest historic parallel to Henry sub- 
mitting to the shears of Bishop Serlo, who, like the Puritans of 
later days, appealed to the authority of St. Paul in support of his 
denunciations. As for long beards, the Norman Bishop took ex- 
ception to them, not as being an English fashion, but, amongst other 
reasons, because they made their wearers resemble Saracens rather 
than Christians. Even before Bishop Serlo had so successfully 
exerted his eloquence, we doubt whether the good people of 
Windsor would have seen Henry “ride away, his Saxon locks 
about his ears, his yellow beard about his breast,” because, ac- 
cording to William of Malmesbury, Henry’s hair was black. 

Mr. Dixon is much given to these personal descriptions, which 
| in their precision of detail and glow of colour betray the practised 
hand of the novelist. Henry of Bolingbroke, we are interested 
in learning, “was a tall and handsome fellow, with a 
blue and laughing eye, made brighter by the bronze of 
his manly cheek.” Philippa of Hainault is set before us as “a 
tall fair girl, with flesh ali creamy white, and cheeks all rosy red.” 
| Good Queen Anne of Bohemia fares but ill, being unflatteringly 

portrayed as “ fat and pink, with light blue eye and heavy flaps of 
cheek.” In fact, as Mr. Dixon sums up, “ this sister of Augustus 
was extremely plain.” Mentally, the poor lady was, we regret to 
/ add, “limp and watery.” Her husband, King Richard 11, was, 
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it appears, as “limp” as herself. To quote Mr, Dixon's uncon- | development of his precocious but short-lived intelligence; but 


scious blank verse :— 


Like the fair dame, his mother, he was gay 
And indolent, perverse and bountiful. 


Some courage and some talent he possessed, 

But, like an infant of the south, he had 

No staying power. Once he had made his dash— 
And that with either sword or tongue—he tell 
Into his listless mood. 


His father, the Black Prince, on the other hand, seems to have 


been tough both in body and soul—especially in body, foreven  Qeorge, They are interesting, but would be improved by com- 


“as an infant, he was huge in size, his flesh like wire.” The de- 
= of Prince Hal is as pretty a bit of writing as any in the 
book :— 


A sunburnt man, with hair about his head 

Like raven plumes ; a face of oblong shape, 
Brow pen and domed, complexion tawny red ; 
Teeth white and large ; eyes lion-hazel, mild 
When quiet, but of flashing fire when roused. 


The young man seemed an image of St. George ; 
One capable of fighting like a god. 
Richard Coeur de Lion, “in face and figure,” “ recalled the Saxon 
hero; for, like Alfred, he was tall and spare, with rosy cheeks, 
blue eyes, and flaxen curls.” “The latter part of the description, 
we own, recalls to us not so much “the Saxon hero” as “ the 
sweet little doll ” of Kingsley’s lyric :— 
Her cheeks were so red and so white, dears, 
And her hair was so charmingly curled. 


Professor Stubbs, however—and who should know what the 
Angevin Kings were like, if Professor Stubbs does not ?—avers 
that Richard's hair was brown, and that at the time of his ac- 
cession he was struggling against an unheroic tendency to fat. 
We may reconcile our conflicting authorities by supposing that, 
like Napoleon, Richard was thin at one time of his life and stout 
at another. As to shades of hair, the cautious hi-torian knows 
that absolute agreement on such points is not attainable. Pope 
held that women were “best distinguished by black, brown, or 
fair”; and the most advanced ethnologists, committing themselves 
to even fewer details, roughly divide the population of Western 
Europe into Melancchroi and Xanthochroi. 

Albeit Mr. Dixon has given “Lion Heart” the outward 
semblance of a hero of romance, he resists any temptation to 
take a romantic view of his character, and indeed pronounces 
him to have “‘had nedrly every fault of a bad man, in addi- 
tion to almost every vice of a bad king.” The chapters de- 
scribing the struggle against Richard's Chancellor, William of 
Longchamp, are among the best in the book. For, despite its 
manifold absurdities, the work has a certain merit. It is at any rate 
not dull, When Mr, Dixon has good authorities to guide him, and 
good material out of which to construct his narrative, he can tell 
a story in a dashing, slashing, historical-novelist manner which is 
not without its attractions. His art at the best is that of the 
scene-painter ; but, like scene-painting, it is effective, though 
often tricky and exaggerated. Even if we believe that William 
of Longchamp was as hideous and deformed as his enemies made 
him out to be, we get tired of having him perpetually styled “ the 
dwarf,” “the pigmy,” “the mannikin.” The affectation of calling 
Margaret of Anjou “the Daisy Queen” mars the account of the 
struggle of York and Somerset, which otherwise is written in a 
comparatively quiet and reasonable manner. In the heartrending 
picture of Henry VI.'s childhood some of the details are, we trust, 
due only to Mr. Dixon's love of exaggeration :— 

The infant king was left at Windsor Castle in the charge of Alice Boteler, 
while his restless mother, and his lawless godmother, were racketing about 
the world. Alice was allowed to slap the child; and Warwick, now his 
governor, was allowed to flog him. Nurse and governor both exercised 
their powers on the deserted boy. That side of the young monarch’s life 
was genuine; all other sides were empty show and meaningless play. 
Chancellors knelt to him, but Alice slapt his hands; ambassadors parleyed 
to him, but Warwick broke the cane on his back. 


We should like to be- quite sure of the evidence for this last 
statement before we consent thus to regard Warwick as the Squeers 
of English history, That poor little King Henry, by one of the 
quaintest exertions of monarchical power on record, did give 
first to Dame Alice, and then to Earl Kichard, authority “ reason- 
ably to chastise us,’ is undoubtedly true; but, if Mr. Dixon’s in- 
formation be correct, the Earl at least had rather stern ideas 
of reasonableness. The my of undue severity has been 
before now brought against Warwick, though not with Mr. 
Dixon’s particularity, and seems mainly to be founded on 
the meek and subdued disposition of Henry in after-life, and 
upon Warwick's well-known application to the Council for 
increased powers. As, however, in that document fear is ex- 
ype lest the Royal pupil ‘ wol conceive ayeins the said 

rle, or eny other that woi take upon him to chastise him for his 
defaultes, displesir, or indignacion therfore, the whiche, without 
due assistence, is not easy to be born,” it is evident that Warwick 
was aware that severity on his part might thereafter have in- 
jurious consequences to himself, and thus had a strong inducement 
not to exceed the bounds of what was considered reasonable and 
necessary discipline. At any rate the general impression which 
Mr. Dixon conveys of a “ deserted” and roughly-treated child is 
inaccurate. Henry may have been, as Professor Stubbs supposes, 
over-taught and over-worked, and, after the fushion of the age, 


the rod may have been unsparingly employed to hasten the Church. London: Macmillan & Co. 


it is plain that there was no lack of care and good intentions on 
the part of his guardians. The difficulty of shaking oif the 
trammels of Shakspearian tradition must be Mr. Dixon’s excuse for 
saying that Cardinal Beaufort “died in misery and despair.” It 
is now generally acknowledged that the Cardinal died in the most 
decorous and dignified manner, after hearing his own funeral 


_ service and requiem mass, having his will read out, and bidding 


farewell to all his household. 
We have not space left to do more than mention the chapters 
in which Mr. Dixon traces the origin of the cult paid to St. 


pression. Much pains have been spent upon the history of the 
Order of the Garter, and we remark with satisfaction that though 
in some other parts of his work Mr. Dixon betrays a hankering 
after unnecessary scandal, he sternly rejects the tales about Lady 
Salisbury. On the whole, we lay down Royal Windsor with the 
reflection that if Mr. Dixon would eschew halting blank verse, 
would write in a moderately calm and rational manner—which he 
can do now and then, though he is continually relapsing—and 
would abstain from exaggeration and flights of imagination, he 
might attain to a fair position among the lighter order of historical 
writers. But to ask him to do all this would perhaps be to ask 
him to be no longer himself. 


CHURCH’S ESSAY ON DANTE.* 


AW lovers of the study of Dante will be gratified by the pub- 
lication in a separate and independent form of Dr. Church’s 
well-known essay, which first appeared more than twenty-five 
years ago in the pages of the Christian Remembrancer, and was 
subsequently reprinted in a volume of collected essays and reviews. 
Those who are about to enter upon that study may commence it 
under the best auspices by making themselves acquainted with 
the very full, learned, and eloquent treatise now rendered ac- 
cessible to them. It omits nothing necessary for the completion 
of its design, and affords a summary of the public and private 
life of the great Italian whose place in literature is so singular. 
It explains the circumstances of the time in which he lived, and 
their influence upon his thoughts and character; giving also an 
admirable account of his works, and of the way in which they 
stand related to each other and to their author. No attempt to 
relate the inner life of Dante as boy and man, no version of his 
unhappy connexion with the bitter politics of the city and of the 
country which he loved so well, no criticism of his writings in 
prose er verse, could be intelligible in which each of these matters 
should be treated singly and apart from the others. The esoteric 
life, the political life, and the literary life must be taken 
together, as three strands constituting one united cord; 
they must never be parted; and, if any one of them 
were to be relied upon as the clue to hold by in endeavour- 
ing to find a path through the complicated maze of Dunte’s 
existence, it would snap in the hand, and leave the inquirer 
perplexed and helpless. He would soon discover himself to be “in 
a dark wood, where the straight way was lost”; a jungle of Aris- 
totelian and scholastic philosophy, of medieval theology and his- 
tory, of Guelf and Ghibelline politics, of local and personal feuds 
and hatreds, of scriptural and classical learning, to be understood 
frequently in a sense far removed from the modern one, and the 
whoie tangled with allegorical allusions, and full of peculiar per- 
sonal recollections and experiences. 
Dr. Church has fully understood the right mode of conducting 
a new comer among all the difficulties which encompass the journey 
through the life and writings of Dante, and his leadership may be 
securely adopted. He never loses sight of the inseparable con- 
nexion between the individual man and what he wrote and did. He 
does not allow himself to be led astray by false and fanciful inter- 
pretations, but follows Dante’s own explanation of the way in 
which the consecutive evolution of his writings took place. The 
assion of the tender and impressionable boy for the young 
atrice was the origin of the Vita Nuova, as true a love story as 
ever was written, strange as some of its fancies are, and mystical 
as some of its meanings may be. Through its wonderful prose and 
verse, the little girl tirst seen in her crimson frock grows into the 
beau.iful woman, dies, and becomes the beatitied guide who is 
to save Dante from destruction at the beginning of the Divina 
Commedia, and is afterwards to be his guide through Paradise. 
The Cvavito is a work of later years, written by the 
man to whom the boy of the Vita Nuova was father, a 
man who had read, and had battled with the troubles 
of the world; who had becomea politician and a soldier, who 
was an exile from his country, and who had experienced the dis- 
appointment of discovering how far the life of action in which 
he had to move, and the associates with whom he was thrown, 
ditfered from his own high ideal of right and duty. It is in this 
work that Dante lays down rules for the due interpretation of his 
writings—rules which some of his commentators have so entirely 
ignored and transgressed. He points out the distinct existences of 
literal, aliegorical, moral, and spiritual meanings ; but enforces the 
importance of the literal meaning, which must always lie under 
any allegorical interpretation. He refers to the Vita Nuova, and 


* Dante: an Essay. By R. W. Church, M.A., D.C.L., Dean of St 
Paul’s. To which is added a Translation of the “ De Monarchia,” by F. C. 
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maintains his continued love for Beatrice, whose praises and whose 
memory are always in his thoughts. On her death he found his 
chief consolation in study, and he dwells upon the pleasure he 
derived from it, in soothing his grief and in extending his know- 
ledge. In this manner the recollections of bis lost love ybecame 
naturally entwined with the subjects of his studies, and she as- 
sumes gradually a new existence as the intellectual mistress of his 
soul. He distinctly mentions the allegorical or double form in 
which she is thus made to appear. Then in the Commedia a 
further and higher change takes place. Inthe great poem Beatrice 
becomes a personification of spiritual knowledge or theology, and 
her image in Dante's heart receives its most exalted phase of glori- 
fication. The De Monarchid lies somewhat out of the direct line 
in which the Commedia proceeded through the Convito from the 
Vita Nuova, but when rightly considered its connexion with the 
other works becomes clear. The treatise De Vulgart Eloquio is 
almost purely literary ; but it was a fitting thing to be written 
by the man who broke the sort of spell which compelled the use 
of Latin for serious composition, and who had himself intended 
to employ it as the language of his great poem; the first to resort 
to the tongue of the common people for the pu of an im- 

rtant literary work, and who wrote so that the Commedia should 
fe understood by them. 

Dr. Church opens his fine essay with the Divina Commedia, as 
one who should give the first sight of a rich country or a noble 
city from its highest eminence or loftiest tower; and he speaks 
in a manner worthy of its transcendent supremacy. He rightly 
calls it one of the Jandmarks of history, and adds :— 

More than a magnificent poem, more than the beginning of a language 

and the opening of a national literature, more than the inspirer of art 
and the glory of a great people, it is one of those rare and solemn monu- 
ments of the mind’s power, which measure and test what it can reach to, 
which rise up inefiaceably and for ever as time goes on, marking out its ad- 
vance by grander divisions than its centuries, and adopted as epochs by the 
consent of all who come after. 
Dr. Church traces the progress of Dante’s early life, his studies, 
and his capacity for literary distinction; and points out how it 
was the enforced and painful activity of his life which brought out 
the greatest faculties of the poet, saving him perhaps from a dream 
of inglorious contemplation :— 

It was the factions of Florence which made Dante a great poet. But for 

them he might have been a modern critic and essayist born before his time, 
and have held a high place among the writers of fugitive verses, in Italy 
a graceful, but trifling and idle, tribe.. . . He might have thrown into 
the shade the Guidos and Cinos of his day, to be eclipsed by Petrarch. 
But he learned in the bitter feuds of Italy not to trifle ; they opened to his 
view, and he had an eye to see, the true springs and abysses of this mortal 
life—motives and passions stronger than lovers’ sentiments, evils beyond 
the consolations of Boethius and Cicero; and from that fiery trial which with- 
out searing his heart annealed his strength and purpose, he drew that great 
gift and power by which he stands pre-eminent even among his high com- 
peers, the gift of being real. And the idea of the Commedia took shape, and 
expanded into its endless forms of terror and beauty, not under the roof- 
tree of the literary citizen, but when the exile had been driven out to the 
highways of the world, to study nature on the sea or by the river, or on 
the mountain track, and to study men in the courts of Verona and Ravenna, 
and in the schools of Bologna and Paris—perbaps of Oxford. 
Then begins a full and fervent exposition of the events and feelings 
of the time, and of the story of Dante’s fitful life. We are told how 
he was born in the year of the decisive battle of Benevento, which 
established French influence in Italy, set up the Papal power, ex- 
cluded that of the Emperor, and drove the Ghibelline party from 
Florence. There is an excellent analysis of the claims and con- 
stitution of the two great factions which then divided Italy, and 
in picturesque language it is told with what a frightful spirit of 
extermination the ascendent Guelfs pursued their advantage in 
the city of Dante's birth, The famous split of the Guelfs into 
Blacks and Whites followed, and the fortunes of Dante became 
involved in the general civil strife, ending with his banishment, 
and subsequent wanderings in exile for the rest of his days, Dr. 
Church then returns to the great poem :— 

The Commedia, at the first glance, shows the traces of its author’s life. 
It is the work of a wanderer. The very form in which it is cast is that of 
a journey, difficult, toilsome, perilous, and full of change. It is more than 
a working out of that touching phraseology of the middle ages, in which 
“the way” was the technical theological expression for this mortal life; 
and “ viator” meant man in his state of trial, as “ comprehensor” meant 
man made perfect, having attained to his heavenly country. The writer’s 
mind is full of the recollections and definite images of his various journeys. 
The permanent scenery of the Inferno and Purgatorio, very variously and 
distinctly marked, is that of travel. The descent down the sides of the 
Pit, and the ascent of the Sacred Mountain, show one familiar with such 
scenes—one who had climbed painfully in perilous passes, and grown dizzy 
on the brink of narrow ledges over sea or torrent. 

Several of the most striking of these local reminiscences are 
mentioned, as well as passages in which Dante dwells upon local 
names and images, and brings into use the observations of a practised 
voyager. Dr. Church’s pages, in which he shows his readers how 
to appreciate the wonders and beauties of the Commedia, entitle 
him to rank among the ablest of the critics who have 
devoted themselves to the study of Dante. He remarks 
the vast comprehensiveness of the design, and the novelty 
of combining so many objects in a single poem. The 
main character and scope of the poem wie dndalle enough, as 
a vindication of divine justice ; but this p does not proceed 
without interruptions and many pas which to modern feelings 
seem singular] eapereytie in so serious a composition. There 
are allegories, but their meaning must not be strained too far; and 
there are bits of history and personal anecdotes which it would 
be impossible to find in a work of such high and important design 


| in the present world, whose writings are supervised by incessant 
| criticisms and an established code of conventionalities. But to 


understand and appreciate the Commedia it must be taken and read 
asawhole. Many readers do not get beyond the first five cantos 
of the Inferno ; some may get as far as the end of the first part, 
but go no further. These have not done wisely or well; the beauty 
of the poem increases throngh the Purgatory and Paradise, and 
those who persevere to the end, and for the third time read the 
word “ stelle” in its appointed place at the end of each canticle, 
will find that they have their reward, and have added to their in- 
tellectual happiness. They have acquired a higher faculty of per- 
ceiving and enjoying expressions of the grandest thought, the 
most marvellous descriptions, and the choicest language. ‘To have 
mastered the Divina Commedia is an event in a lifetime, as the 
production of it was an event in the history of literature; and 
those who have taken the trouble to do so look back to it as a thing 
to be remembered with pride and gratitude, and rejoice in the pos- 
session of an abiding advantage and a treasury of knowledge and 
recollections of which nothing can deprive them. Those who 
enter the portals of the great poem with the intention of passing 
through all its circles, and rising through the heavenly spheres, 
will find that they have not to abandon hope, but will find their 
“—_ realized beyond their highest expectations. 

he translation of the De Monarchia into English, now done for 
the first time by Mr. F. C. Church, is a valuable addition to the 
essay on Dante. It isa work so strongly and strangely illustra- 
tive of the age which produced it that it ought to attract the 
attention of the larger circle of readers to whom it is now pre- 
sented. It is in form something between an abstract treatise on 
government and a pamphlet or one of those political articles in 
the modern periodical which now come, not singly, but in battalions. 
The first book treats of the subject generally, and explains how 
a temporal sovereignty is essential for the well-being of the world, 
and that it must be administered with peace and justice and well- 
ordered liberty for its ends, and by a single, duly qualified, and 
universal power. And when these conditions were fulfilled, when 
Augustus was Emperor, a sole ruler, at the head of a perfect 
monarchy, and in a time of general peace, the world was ripe for 
the appearance in it of the Son of God. The second book shows 
in detail that the Roman Empire was divinely established as 
being in its origin and through its founders the fittest power to rule 
over all the = For the Roman nation was the noblest, and 
most worthy to be preferred before all others; and the rise of its 
power by a succession of miracles proved its sacred right to the 
possession of supreme dominion. And this is confirmed by the 
manner in which the struggle for ascendency took place with rival 
nations, in which the ultimate victory of the Romans proved their 
title to be the legitimate heirs of the universal sovereignty. The 
book ends with another appeal to the birth and death of Christ— 
to the first as showing that the authority of the Roman Empire 
was just, and to his death under a Roman official as confirming the 
jurisdiction of the Roman Empire over all mankind. The third 

kk deals with the pretensions of the Papacy to confine and to 
control the temporal power, which has previously been proved to 
subsist upon grounds as sacred as those upon which it founds its 
own claims to supremacy. Each of the two divinely ordained 
powers should perform its own functions—“ the supreme Pontiff 
to lead mankind to eternal life, according to the things re- 
vealed to us; and the Emperor to guide mankind to happi- 
ness in this world, according to the teaching of philosophy.” 
Mr. Bryce has given a short summary of this treatise in ‘his 
History of the Holy Roman Empire, which so admirably ex- 
pounds the medieval ideas on the subject; and has pointed out 
the strange nature of the arguments which then passed current, 
and the childish faith in which the supposed endowment of the 
Church by Constantine is accepted, as well as the belief that the 
ay Henry VIL., although a German, was the lawful successor 
to the power exercised by Augustus and Justinian. 

The relation of the authorship of the De Monarchid to that of 
the Commedia is best shown by recollecting the part played by 
Virgil in the latter as the representative of Roman government 
and literature, and by referring to the end of the Inferno, where 
Brutus and Cassius, the assassins of Julius Cesar, are made to 
occupy the lowest and most infamous place of punishment along with 
Judas Iscariot, where they jointly suffer as being guilty of the 

test treasons in the religious and civil history of the world, Re- 
ference should also be made to the magnilicent lines of the Paradiso 
in which Justinian, as the t lawgiver, is made to recount the 
rise and progress of the power of Rome. This is one of the grandest 
and most elaborated passages in the whole poem, and it may per- 
haps have been unconsciously present in the recollection of a great 
living poet when he wrote his stirring narrative of the successive 
triumphs of the British arms under Wellington. There is in both 
the same sense of an impetuous rush of continued successes, and 
in both the same truth and precision of description in few words; 
the same union of the highest imaginative power with the closest 
adherence to reality which here, as throughout his poems, consti- 
tutes a remarkable point of resemblance between Tennyson and 
Dante, Further, too, may be noted the similarity of the lines 

Dove sentia la Pompeiana tuba, 

and in the “ Ode on the Death of the Duke of Wellington ”:— 


Last, the Prussian trumpet blew. 
It will not be out of place here to notice the latest contribution 


of the Italian oes to the honour of Dante. It is a minute 
edition of the Divina Commedia, printed in 1878 at Milan in 
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microscopic type. The little volume contains 499 pages; it is 
two inches and two-tenths long, an inch and a half broad, and 
eight-tenths of an inch thick, and weighs one ounce and a quarter. 
It is the smallest edition of a great work that has been ever pro- 
duced, and is a marvel of typography. 


YACOOB BEG KHUSHBEGI.* 


M® BOULGER has made a praiseworthy attempt to treat a 
subject which lies under peculiar disadvantages. The 
country described has been hitherto removed from the sphere of 
European politics, and only indirectly can influence the course of 
events on our Indian frontier. The materials for the compilation 
of the work are not always trustworthy, and they occasionally fail 
altogether. And, while a good deal of past history is obscure and 
contradictory, the future is wholly conjectural. Still any book 
which tends to throw light on the Central Asian problem is 
entitled to a hearing; and the author deserves credit for research, 
pains, and general accuracy. The effect of the narrative is occa- 
sionally marred by abrupt transitions from one subject to another ; 
and several of the chapters tell us but little about Yacoob Beg 
himself, but are occupied with internal revolutions, Chinese 
conquests, and Russian intrigues. The style, like the subject, 
is unequal. Now and then the author is animated, and almost 
rises to eloquence; but in other places the diction is rather 
wanting in precision and point. “ Retrocede,” in the sense of 
giving back, is a novelty. Whatever may be the issue of the 
Anglo-Turkish Convention, it is to be hoped that no member of 
the Opposition or the Ministry will gravely propose to “ retrocede” 
Cyprus. The following is a curious sentence:—“ Twenty years’ 
experience had placed every muscle at his complete command.” 
This does not mean that Yacoob Beg had universal control over 
all the thews and sinews of enterprising adventurers in Kashgar. 
The sense as shown by the context is, that familiarity with in- 
trigues had enabled Yacoob to command his own countenance and 
to dissemble his ambition. Habitulla Munshi is a misprint, we 
apprehend, for Habidulla, But, on the whole, there are much fewer 
errors than might have been looked for ina work which deals 
almost exclusively with strange localities and unfamiliar names. 
There seems almost as much difficulty in defining the ethno- 
logical features of Kashgar as there is in tracing its historical 
revolutions, According to Mr. Boulger, in Kashgaria and the 
adjacent countries the Aryan and the Turanian meet. Besides 
the great tribes of the Kirghiz and the Kipchak who are Usbegs, 
there are the Tunganis or Dungans, and it is still a moot point 
whether they are a distinct race or Calmucks who at some time 
have become converts to Mahommedanism. Then we hear of 
Tajiks or Persians, who have become Tartars without absolutely 
losing their Aryan characteristics, Out of these mixed and jarring 
elements, and from <a episodes of wars, subjections, inva- 
sions, and risings, Mr. Boulger compiles a history which we may 
epitomize somewhat as follows. Nearly ten centuries ago the rule of 
China extended beyond Kashgar to the very borders of Khokand 
and Oashmere. As its ascendency waned the country was con- 
vulsed by factions and anarchy, until the Arab conquerors made 
their appearance and swept everything before them in Asia and 
Kurope. How discordant fragments and wild tribes were consoli- 
dated and welded together for a time by Jenghiz Khan can never 
be told more effectively than in the pages of Gibbon; and Mr. 
Boulger, who does justice to the great historian as an authority in 
Central Asian matters, will forgive us if we say that his readers 
might have been referred to the Decline and Fall for this part 
of his narrative. But—after the usual convulsions of Oriental 
kingdoms whenever the inheritance of a single strong ruler is 
claimed by half-a-dozen successors and rivals—the Chinese again 
appear on the scene. This was in the beginning of the last cen- 
tury. They were invited as allies or protectors, and they naturally 
remained as conquerors. About the —_ 1760 these foreigners 
had occupied the principal cities, had put down rebellion, had 
massacred a large number of innocent inhabitants, and had filled 
their placesby importing settlers from Chinese provinces. The sketch 
given of the framework of Chinese administration suggests to us the 
narallel of our Anglo-Indian dominion. There was a Viceroy at 
fli or Kuldja, with a Lieutenant-Governor at Yarkand. ere 
were military commanders in the chief cities, and the higher 
judicial and executive offices were reserved to men of the con- 
quering race. The lesser appointments were open to Mahommedans, 
and by them revenue was collected, customs levied, and justice 
dispensed. Mr. Boulger draws a seductive picture of the benefits 
of Khitay rule, The Chinese raised dykes and canals, constructed 
roads, manufactured oor pee explored mines, consumed coal, en- 
couraged trade, and filled crowded bazaars with produce and the 
open country with works of engineering skill. In fact, we are 
asked to believe that the run of prosperity was prolonged till it 
became tame and monotonous. We have no doubt that Mr. 
Boulger writes with perfect sincerity, and that he can produce 
some fair authorities for his preference of a foreign over an indi- 
genous rule. But somehow, about fifty years ago, Khans and 
A ksakals,or the heads of the Mahommedan community, revolted, and 
alter some successes chequered by savage reprisals, Khudayar Khan 
:ose to power in Khokand, and a greater triumph was achieved in 
\Xashgaria by Yacoob himself as the Lieutenant of Buzurg Khan. 


Ameer of Kashgar. By Demetrius Charles 
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This is the man who has-become known as the Khushbegi and 
the Atalik Ghazi. The former term means the lord of the family, and 
the latter signifies literally “‘the guardian who has slain intidels in 
battle.” A large portion of the work is from this time devoted to 
the birth, rise, and character of the Khushbegi, and it furnishes us. 
with the most interesting chapters. Mr. Boulger, premising that 
Yacoob was born near Samarcand, calls him a Tajik, implying that 
his origin is Persian. Vambéry certainly says he was a Persian 
Sart. Ina biography written by one of his generals he is de- 
scribed as a descendant of Timur. But it is also certain that, 
while the Tajiks have prominent features and long flowing beards, 
Yacoob struck the members of the embassy to Kens as having 
the round features of the Usbek. Whatever may be his lineage 
and race, he furnishes another example of those who, when 
destined for a religious and peaceful life, take naturally to the 
profession ofa soldier. He became successively chamberlain to Khud- 
ayar Khan, a commanderof five hundred soldiers, and the governor 
of the Ak Musjid or the White Mosque on the Jaxartes. Here in 
1853 he distinguished himself by offering a stubborn resistance to 
General Perovsky. We next find him as Governor of Kurama 
under Khudayar Khan, and at this stage of his career he seems to 
have acquired the character of a gallant soldier, an orthodox 
Mahommedan, and a strict disciplinarian. But his talents only 
received their full development in the recovery of Kashgaria after 
the year 1864. His success here was doubtless much favoured b 
the previous risings of the Tungani Mahommedans against their 
Chinese oppressors; and Mr. Boulger, who is strongly prepossessed 
in favour of the latter, narrates with pride how a Chinese Amban 
blew himself up with all his family and servants rather than fall 
into the hands of some beleaguering Mahommedans. But it is 
not less remarkable that Yacoob had to found his dominion on 
the defeat first of the Chinese, and next of his own fellow- 
religionists. His success against the former was probably facili- 
tated by a marriage with a Chinese wife. The latter gave way to 
his dash, readiness, and energy, aided as he was by the priesthood ; 
and after cities and fortresses had fallen before his vigorous 
attacks, his rule seems to have been established over the greater 
part of the country by the end of 1867. In all these operations 
we hear very little of Buzurg Khan. He was the familiar type of 
an incapable sovereign eclipsed by a subordinate with rare talents 
for military and civil affairs. It is a consolation to think 
that Buzurg Khan was not put to death by his own general, 
but, after a short imprisonment, was banished the country, 
and is now, we believe, residing with his family somewhere in 
Khokand. 

For a period of about twelve years Yacoob Beg was enabled to 
give to a large portion of Central Asia the benefits of a settled 
though strict and rigorous rule. No one will say that Mr. 
Boulger has unduly exalted the subject of his biography. Indeed 
he more than once draws an unfavourable contrast between the 
severity ofthe Mahommedan administration and the humanizing 
and expanding tendencies of the Chinese Ambans. But though we 
are inclined to think that he over-estimates the Chinese as a 
governing race, his chapter on Yacoob Beg’s administration does: 
justice to that ruler’s capacity for the work of organization 
and progress. Yacoob drilled and disciplined a large civil staff. 
He presented tv his subjects the spectacle about which Indiam 
administrators now and then dream, of a monarch who held a 
— durbar to which the meanest had access, who received all 

inds of petitions, who passed orders by a sort of instinct on piles 
of reports, who punished delinquent officials for malpractices, who 
whipped vagrants and beggars, drove idlers to say their prayers at 
mosques, checked sedition, and forced women to go about in 
modest veils. In his foreign policy he displayed consummate 
tact. Russia, we may be quite sure, had her eye on Kashgaria, 
and readers of the Central Asian Blue-book will not be surprised 
at hearing that Russian officials were instructed to demand the 
surrender of Kirghiz marauders and free access for Russian goods to 
Kashgar. The answer of Yacoob, quoted at p. 185, reminds us more 
of that given by Van Beuning to the Minister of Louis XIV. than of 
the shifts and circumlocutions of Oriental diplomacy :—“ J’ignore 
ce que veut le roi; je considére ce qu'il peut.” On another 
cecasion Yacoob allowed a Russian merchant to reach Kashgar in 
perfect safety with a consignment of merchandise, The clerk in 
c was honourably treated but carefully watched, very much 
as Sir D. Forsyth was during his first visit. But when it came to 


disposing of the goods, the whole cargo was quietly bought u 

currency. The Atalik at once saw through the Russian proposals— 
their pretences of commerce, their honeyed phrases, and their cool 


demands for consular agents; and he showed that he could be by 
times civil and defiant, candid and ironical, determined in resist~ 

ien the i voy on his second a . Nothing 
cath have been more princely than the hospitality lavished on 
our Embassy. The members were comfortably lodged, were fed 
at the expense of their host, and were allowed to take long 
rides and excursions in all directions, The result of Sir D. 
Forsyth’s last visit, it is well known, was a treaty which provided 
for the development of mercantile enterprise between India and 
Kashgar and Yarkand, for the appointment of our own commercial 
agents in suitable places, and even for the trial of civil and 
criminal cases in which British subjects might become involved. 
Whether the Atalik could have maintained his ascendency, and Lave 
transmitted his rule to a successor in the face of Russian aggression 
or Chinese revenge, may be doubted. But his life was cut 
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short, like that of many a Khan or Beg, by assassination in the | conveyed little idea of their value; so, in the final chapter, Mr. 


ing of 1877. The assassin is credibly reported to have been 
aliim Khan Torah, the son of Yacoob’s old master, Buzurg Khan, 

We prefer this version to a story which says that he died of fever. 
His interment was characterized by one of those horrible tragedies 
which seem to belong to the dark ages or to Asiatic successions. 
The elder son of the deceased met his futher’s coffin, knelt down by 
it, and then shooting his own brother dead with a pistol, proceeded 
to put his escort to the sword. 

hose who from personal intercourse seem best qualified to 
judge of Yacoob’s character, would, we suspect, assign him 
a higher place than the author has done. But the Chinese 
generals had already entered on their career of reconquest 
before Yacoob’s fall; and after his death it became compara- 
tively easy for them to overrun the whole country. Rivals fought 
instead of uniting against the common invader. Tso Tsung Tang, 
the Chinese Viceroy and Commander-in-Chief, showed himself a 
man of capacity, and Kin Shun, otherwise known as Liu Kin 
Tang, pressed forward with great energy and rapidity, and 
taking one town after another, enabled Tso Tang to retake Aksu. 
We much fear that the Chinese reconquest was disfigured 
by the massacre of captured garrisons. But these details, and 
worse stories, rest on the reports of refugees, and all we can be 
certain of is that the subjugation of Yacoob’s principality is com- 
plete and final. Against skilful generals and troops armed with 
weapons of precision, the fabric erected by the Atalik Ghazi at 
ounce crumbled away; and whether the Indian Government will 
renew its commercial intercourse with the present rulers of Kash- 
gavia depends on a variety of contingencies which it would be vain 
at ews: to forecast. 

hina is, however, now brought face to face with Russia, and 
Mr. Boulger seems to think that the Government of Pekin may 
make a serious attempt to recover li or Kuldja north of the Tian 
Shan mountains, Russia, we are reminded, obtained possession of 
this State in 1871, by conquering a certain Abu Oghlan, who had 
set up for himself and maintained his rule there for about five 
encouraging the Kirghiz tribes to revolt against Russia, 

ping Russian merchants at a distance, and enslaving more than 
seventy thousand of his own subjects. Long before the above-men- 
tioned date, or in 1851, the Emperor of Russia had been party toa 
treaty which allowed him to appoint a Consul, and to send mer- 
chants to trade at the cities of Ili and Tarbatagai at certain 
times of the year. Mr. Boulger talks of a flaw in the title of 
Russia. For anything that appears to the contrary, Russia’s title 
to Kuldja is that familiar to Anglo-Indian officials in the early 
days of the Punjab administration. Settlement officers, when 
aikte g for title-deeds to lands, were repeatedly told that the owner 
aequired his acres, ba zor-i-shamshir; and the “ Power of the 
Sword” seems to be the only parchment deed which Russia can 
exhibit for Kuldja, as well as for Khokand and Khiva. We 
repeat, in conclusion, that the author deserves credit for his com- 
plain, and think that readers may derive pleasure from the 

borious career of the principal figure in the book, who to borrow 

Mr. Tennyson's diction, rose suddenly through a little arc of 
heaven, and without having wandered far, shot quite as suddenly 
into darkness, 


ROBERT DICK OF THURSO.* 


|S het as he is in the handling of self-made men, Mr. Smiles 
could hardly expect to find another Scotch naturalist whose 
biography would captivate readers like tnat of Thomas Edward, 
shoemaker of Banti. He could not but admit that there is 
a stronger fascination in the branch of natural science which tells 
of animals in their everyday life than in that which deals with their 
fossilized state or their contribution to the formation of strata. 
Animal life replete with instinct and sagacity will always attract, 
and it needs not a Landseer to depict nor a Buckland to narrate, 
fer the popularity of the subject never flags; but it is quite a 
different atiair to treat of dead matter, and to theorize on the crust 
of the earth, its antiquity, growth, and assimilation. Mr. Smiles 
has done all he could, and no one else could have done more, for 


and botanist; bat we are disposed to think he has somewhat 
fallen between two stools. Not that it was his fault; but there 


mere glimmer of serious information. It does not necessarily 
fellow that because Kobert Dick worked hard, as most enthusiasts 
do, in a cause he loved, and devoted all his leisure to riding his 
hobby, science was therefore a gainer to any great extent. It is 
clear, however, that he was a man of genius and intelligence, 
and it is also clear that by his own careful researches he 
was able to correct errors which had been allowed to stand 
for some time in the works of recognized authorities. He 


would accept no statements about geology on trust, or 
until he had read them, as he said, with his own spec- 
tacles. Indeed he considered’ geology had not yet attained the 


little was there known, and that im 
y, of the earth’s surface, to say nothing of its depths. A 
bare list of his ta 48 


* Robert Dick, Baker, of Thurso, Geologist and Botanist. By Samuel 
Smiles, LL.D. London: John Murray. 1878. 


Smiles has introduced the more important of them amongst the 
san characteristics and reminiscences of the discoverer, and in 
nguage as non-technical as possible. 

Robert Dick was born at Tullibody in 1811, and was the son of 
an officer of excise. He lost his mother when he was quite 
young. There are no boyish incidents recorded of his school or 
home life, such as those which enlivened young Edward's early 
years ; no adventures with snakes, polecats, or “ beasties” ; no 
feats or perils of any sort. At school he was an apt pupil; 
when verses were given him to learn by heart as a punish- 
ment, he mastered them so rapidly that they were useless 
for the purpose; whilst he showed such promise in the 
study of languages that his father was advised to send him 
to college. Out of school, though he read everything he came 
across, he was fond of fun and sport, and was strong and active 
for his age. When he was ten years old, his father married again ; 
and, as he married the daughter of a brewer, he had to change 
his place of residence, since he could not, being an exciseman, 
inspect his father-in-law’s brewery. So the family moved, and 
young Dick went toa school kept by a one-armed master, who 
had taken to teaching because he was physically disabled for 
any other business, and whose chief accomplishment seemed 
to be mending pens, which he held under the stump that 
did duty for a second arm. As soon as his stepmother had 
children of her own, she began to ill-use the others to such an 
extent that they had to quit the house, and Robert Dick, instead 
of going to college, was apprenticed at the age of thirteen to a 
baker at Tullibody. So far he had learnt reading, writing, arith- 
metic, and a little Latin; all other knowledge that he picked up 
during life was of his own seeking and acquiring. 

A baker’s life was not an intellectual oue, nor did it offer much 
variety or interest from day to day ; stillon those afternoons when 
he had to deliver bread in the neighbouring villages he was able to 
cultivate a boyish taste for observing the growth of plants. His 
apprenticeship lasted three years and a half, during which time he 
received no wages from his employer, but only board and lodging. 
In 1828 he went to Leith as a journeyman baker, thence to 
Glésgow, and then to Greenock, and so three more years passed. 
Wazes were so low and the labour so arduous that his father 
advised him to start a shop on his own account at Thurso, there 
being at that time but three bakers’ shops in the whole county 
of Caithness, Here then, at the age of twenty, and in the 
northernmost town of Great Britain, Robert Dick settled for life. 
Up to this point nothing had occurred to suggest the probability 
of his becoming a man of mark; he had always been fond of 
reading, and he gratified his taste for botany whenever an oppor- 
tunity offered ; but there is not a single incident or saying recorded 
during the whole of his youthfui career from which any pro- 
mise could be drawn for the future. In one respect he certainly 
was not disadvantageously placed. Few can command such a 
view as Robert Dick enjoyed from his shop in Wilson Lane. 
Directly across Thurso Bay the Orkney Islands were visible in 
the distance, while to the right and left respectively rose the 
precipitous rocks of Holborn Head and the lofty cliffs of Dunnet 
Head. There was nothing but sea between Thurso and the coast 
of Labrador, and in his rambles he used to find strewn upon the 
beach logs of mahogany from Mexico, or tropical seaweed from the 
West Indies, brought thither by the Gulf Stream and ocean cur- 
rents. Here he lived for the next thirty years the life well- 
nigh of a recluse. He made no companions, and his natural taste 
for roaming about the country by himself tad been encouraged by 
his experience of home life, tor his social feelings had become so 
blunted by his stepmothers unjust treatment that he once 
remarked long afterwards to a friend, “All my naturally 
buoyant youthful spirits were broken. ‘To this day I feel the 
effects. I cannot shake them off. It is this that still makes 
me shrink from the world.” He never married. Three or four years 
after he had settled in Thurso Mr. Aikman, his old employer, wrote 
to him, “ Mrs. Aikman sends her kind respects to you. She is 
happy to think you are still a bachelor, as her family is mostly 
girls.” But he was not to be tempted. It is said that he 
once made an offer to a young lady and was refused. He 
would not be refused again, and became more companionless and 
given to solitude than before. He engaged a thrifty Scotechwoman 
as his housekeeper, and she remained with him until his death, 
and is living now to testify to “the maister’s” good points. He 
said of her that “ she neither smolied, snuffed, nor drank; she was 
just as tough as a rigwoodie, and could almost do without sleep.” 

The early part of his life at Thurso was divided between concho- 


.logy and botany; he was either collecting shells and molluscs on 


the shore or busy with what books he could afford to get in his 
silent household. It was then, too, that he first gave his attention 
to entomology. In nine months he collected 256 specimens of 
beetles, 220 of bees, and 240 of butterflies, and a strange figure 
he must have presented on these excursions in his chimney-pot hat, 
swallow-tailed coat, aud jean trousers. Sometimes he got the vil- 
lage boys to help him, and paid them well when they brought him 
fine specimens; they regarded him as rather mad, but they 
got to like him, and by degrees he acquired a local reputation for 
his knowledge of insects. His baker's life allowed him plenty of 
leisure time, for, after baking the bread early in the morning and 
leaving his housekeeper to sell it, he had the day before him free to 
pursue his tastes by the seashore until the hour for the “ setting 
of the sponge” in the evening for the next day’s batch. Later on, 
and when, we presume, he had taught his housekeeper to look 
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was not sufficient variety or amusement in the material at his dis- 
— to satisfy the requirements of general readers, whilst scientific 
‘ olk will be disappointed at the lack of scientific lore and the 
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after the baking, he used to take walks of forty or fifty miles 
during the summer nights for the purpose of gathering some 
favourite plant; for in that latitude it is light nearly all 
through the night during the summer. In course of time 
he had mastered the botany of Caithness, having thoroughly 
mapped out the county and studied its plants in_ detail. 
Amongst them he discovered the Hierochloé borealis, or Northern 
Holy Grass, so called because in Norway and Sweden the people 
used to strew the churches with it. It had been supposed 
by botanists then living that the plant was not a native of Great 
Britain, and it was not without hesitation that the authorities gave 
credence to Dick’s discovery. For this and for the specimen of the 
plant he sent to the Botanical Gardeus he received the thunts of 
the Royal Society. 
On one of his night expeditions he was taken for a salmon 
cher. A gentleman had gone out to see that his keepers were 
at their posts, and to try to detect the poachers of whom he was 
in search :— 

Just at the break of day, an hour or more before sunrise, the watcher saw 
the figure of a man on the horizon, some hundre@ yards distant. He shrank 
down, and crept forward, watching the man’s movements in the grey dawn 
of morn. He was seen close by the river’s side, prowling up and down the 
banks. Surely this must be a poacher. The man moved on. When he 
appeared on some high bank, the watcher hid himself so that he might not 
be seen between him and tle horizon. He crawled forward on all fours, 
stalking the poacher as he would adeer. At last, after nearly two hours’ 
stalking and dodging, the man suddenly disappeared in some low crevices 
in the rocks, just below Dirlot Bridge. The sun was just rising; the 
watcher saw him crouching down, as if hiding something amongst the 
ferns. Of course it must be a salmon! With beating heart, he suddenly 
rushed up to the man, and shouted, “ Now I have caught you‘poaching !” 
The man’s back was towards him. He was intently gazing on some object 
before him. He turned round in a composed manner and said, “ No, six, 
I am not poaching ; I am only gathering some specimens of plants !” 

After spending many years in studying shells, grasses, 
mosses, and ferns, he took up geology. Here, too, all his 
knowledge was gained by personal observation. He would 
not accept the statements of writers who, he was fond of 
saying, had acquired their information when driving across the 
country in gigs, or who, having started theories of their own, 
were wont to fit their so-called facts into them. As for geclogieal 
maps, he “ handed them over to the devil,as the most detestable 
pieces of imposture ever obtruded ona discerning public. ‘ Dis- 
cerning indeed!’” Sir Charles Lyell had said, in his Elements 
of Geology, that very few organic remains had been found in the 
boulder clay throughout Scotland; but the result of Dick’s own 
examination was that marine shells existed in nearly all the 
sections he had met with. To be certain, however, that these 
organisms were not confined to his own immediate neighbourhood, 
he set out to walk to Freswick and back, a distance of forty-eight 
miles, having only fifteen hours to allow for the whole expedition. 
But he had his reward. Section after section was found to be 
crowded with marine shells, and he was able to send Hugh Miller 
alist of twenty-four that he had found in this Caithness clay, 
notwithstanding tne assertions of high authorities that there were 
none. 

Towards the end of his life he had many reverses. His 
health gave way, and he suffered severely from rheumatism, 

vated, no doubt, by exposure to sea and rain when hammer- 
ing for fossils; and his eyesight also failed him. Nor did his 
business prosper; bakers had increased and multiplied in Thurso 
until there were six masters and thirteen apprentices in the place, 
and their enterprise drew away his customers, whilst the loss of a 
cargo of flour at sea brought him to the verge of despondency and 
verty. During his last illness his housekeeper urged him to 
send for the doctor; but he said, ‘* No. If it has taken me a life- 
time to ascertain the nature of plants and animals, is it likely that 
a four years’ curriculum can fit any man to comprehend the mys- 
terious processes of the living human body ?” 

We sincerely thank Mr. Smiles for this book. Though it lacks 
the anecdote and adventure so abundant in his Life of a Scotch 
Naturalist, it is tree from the prolixity of his later work, the Lefe 
of George Moore, and is written in his usual easy and pleasant 
style. There is perhaps too much sameness about Robert Dick’s 
long walks and his enthusiastic admiration for nature, and now and 
then the author is guilty of repetitions. The account, for instance, 
of the interview between Sir R. Murchison and Robert Dick in 
the bakehouse, when with a few handfuls of flour he moulded a 
geological map of Caithness, is given three or four times. The tone 
of the book is thoroughly fresh and healthy, though we must 
hesitate to admit the great gain to geological science through 
Dick's researches that Mr. Smiles would claim on his behalf. 
The portrait of Dick, etehed by Rajon, is worthy both of the 
artist and the subject ; the landscapes are little gems of engraving, 
executed with a care and finish seldom bestowed in these days 
of universal photography on book-plates, and the delicate rendering 
of light and distance does the engraver much credit. 


GAUR.* 


Wher yo are few remains of man’s art so impressive as the cities 
of old time which the forest has covered or the sand has 
drifted over. The ruinous towns of Yucatan or of the Chaldean 
plain are not only melancholy bat mysterious. History holds no 


* Gaur; its Ruins and Inscriptions. By the late J. I. Ravenshaw, 
B.C.S. Edited by his Widow. London: ©. Kegan Paul & Co. 1878. 


record, and imagination can hardly make a guess, about the causes 
which wrought the absolute overthrow of so much strength, about 
the events which ended in such prodigious waste of wealth and 
labour. The forsaken mosques and palaces of Gaur in Bengal are 
not, indeed, enigmas of decay, for we know something of the 
changes of affairs which drove away the rulers and the subjects, 
the Mussulman and the Hindoo, the saint and his worshippers. The 
spectacle of vast desolation, half covered by the work of nature, by 
flowers, palms, and ferns, is still one of the most remarkable that 
India has to show. In a deep jungle, about eight miles from 
the English station of Maldah, and on the banks of a stream which 
joins the Ganges, are the monumental relics of a vanished civili- 
zation. The jungle is seamed in every direction by strong em- 
bankments and deep trenches, by the fragments of old fortifications, 
aud by roads which are searcely trodden save by wild beasts. The 
piles of bridges and of viaducts stand out in the midst of the 
waste like those which, arrayed on the Roman Campagna, have 
been compared to lines of mourners following a nation’s funeral. 
Here and there among the tangled branches are rments of 
carved marble or of hornblende, which have been torn from their 
places by the cupidity, and left to moulder unseen by the 
indolence, of Calcutta tradesmen. The forest is full of lagoons, 
where the people of the city once drew water, and where the 
alligator now splashes through the rank grass and weeds. “In 
the month of December the whole country is golden with a 
profusion of mustard-blossom, relieved by creepers 

wild flowers. As the cold season advances, the scene varies, but 
is still attractive, for the country abounds im simul, or silk-cotton 
trees (Bombax malabaricum), ard in January their leafiess branches 
burst into bloom with brilliant crimson flowers, the glare of which 
is softened by the delicious green of the tamarind trees. A month 
luter the simul flowers fade, and the pods shed their silky fibre, 
which, falling on the ground, covers it, as it were, with a coating 
of snow. Such is Gaur of the present day; a lamentable wreck of 
its former elegance and grandeur.” 

What Gaur wasseven hundred years ago, and what was its his- 
tory before it fell into the hands of Muhammadan conquerors (4.D. 
1198), is not accurately known. The victors naturally defaced, as 
well as they might, all remains of Hindoo art. ‘The temples 
were saclied, the images broken, the peace of the imperturbable 
gods was shattered with blows of battle-axes and maces. Yet the 
materials were not wasted, and the Muhammadan invaders were 
more gentle than the Puritan mobs of England or the Pro- 
testant roughs of the Scottish Reformation. marble facings 
of the temples were reversed, and carved in the taste of the new 
masters of Gaur, so that one side of a fallen stone may now show 
delicate ornamental tracery, while the other preserves the image 
of sume Hindoo deity. The second period of the prosperity of 
Gaur lasted till about the date of the faH of Constantinople. In 
quarters of the world far remote, the great towns of races who were 
unknown to each other, even by report, suffered the same ruin. 
Gaur, according to the Portuguese historian Faria y Souza, cor- 
tained twelve hundred thousand inhabitants, and was so crowded 
that at the season of religious festivals many people were 
trodden to death in the streets. Yet the streets were “broad 
and straight,” and were lined on both sides with trees to pre- 
po gr gph the =e of the sun. After the rapine and ruin 
0 Abyssinian dynasty of usurpers (1 Gaur flourished 
again under Husain Shah and his ea (1494-1537). 
In the latter year it was sacked by the officers of Sher Khan, 
and in 1575 it was depopulated by the plague. Probably 
causes like these, which in the instance of Gaur can be his- 
torically ascertained, account also for the total decay of the empires 
that built the cities which perished before history began. On the 
people, for example, who dwelt luxuriously m the wonderful 
towns of Yucatan and of Peru a wave of nomad warriors may 
have swept, like an invasion of Tartars, ruining ing, 
passing on in its course. From the negleet d by 
despair a plague would be bred that completed the desolation 
begun by war, and at last, as in some of the old towns of Italy at 
this day, a fever-stricken family or two would be left alone ina 
hut beneath the walls of what was once an imperial capital. Thus 
since 1575 Gaur has been “the abode only of tigers and beasts of 
prey,” and has only been visited by a few travellers and artists. 

This account of Gaur is derived frour the papers of the late Mr. 
Ravenshaw, of the Bengal Civil Service, and from the notesof Mrs. 
Ravenshaw, Mr. Grote, and Mr. Blochmann. These are published 
with the very beautiful photographs of the ruins taken by Mr. Raven- 
shaw, who was for some years magistrate and collector at Maldah. 
Mr. Blochmann has added to a sumptuous and valuable volume a 
ros aap on the inscriptions of Gaur, examples of which are printed 
with his translations. It is with the photographs that we are 
chiefly concerned. The first plate teen the Great Séghar 
Dight, “a piece of artificial water nearly one mile long by a 
mile broad.” The length of this lake, as it may almost be called, 


ruus from north to south, which is taken to be a that it isa 
Hindoo worl, and therefore older than the mi of the twelfth 
cen’ The remains of some of the six landing-places are still 


to be traced, but in the photograph we seem to look on a natural 
mere, fringed with feathery reeds, ferns, andunderwood. On the 
north-west side is a dense bamboo jungle, and a foundation 
in honour of a saint, Makdum Shah, whose tomb a 
The trees have almost grown over it, and the branches fleck wi 

a tracery of light and shade the fine low decorative carving of 
the arches. The mosque built in 1534 by a lady named Jan Jan 
Miyan is in perhaps better preservation. Here again, as in almost 
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all the remains photographed in this book, the ornament has that 
elegance which lacks individual character, and is uniform with- 
out being monotonous. The general efiect produced by these 
arrangements of conventional patterns never wearies the eye, though 
it never interests as the carvings of Greek or Gothic or other artists 
who introduce forms of men and animals interest and allure. The 
eral effect isso invariably pleasing, the colour of the white and 
flue porcelain tiles and of the other arrangements of colour is so 
harmonious, the shapesof the airy towersare so | gan the carpet- 
ing, tapestry, and ceiling of natural trees and ferns are so fresh 
and beautiful, that the taste does not miss the grotesque or graceful 
forms of Western architecture. In Gaur the Islamite prohibition 
justifies itself, and though there is scarcely even a conventional 
representation of anything in heaven, or earth, or the waters under 
rT art asserts herself, and attains a standard of per- 
tion. 

Something is contributed to the charm of these buildings by 
the beauty of the inscriptions, Writing was one of the arts; a 
piece of writing, like a picture, had a loveliness apart from its 
meaning. The prince of the Arabian Nights who, even when 
transformed into an ape by magic, was the finest writer in the 
world, might have sketched these inscriptions for the stonecutter. 
The Greek or the Roman character could never be made like 
these Arabic characters, an elaborate form of decoration. The 
letters seem to have been devised that they might be scrolled on 
the blades of Damascus swords, or inlaid in gold or turquoise, or 
made to supply the place of representations of plants and ts on 
the lintels of temples. One of Mr. Ravenshaw’s most interesting 
photographs is (plate iv.) a picture of the Sadulapir Ghat. On 
the sacred steps that lead to the sacred river, and among 
the broken balustrades and pillars, a crowd of Hindoos are squat- 
ting. Half-naked boys stand up to their waists in the water, men 

women have spread their carpets on the stairs. Here the local 
got is worshipped, and here are burned the ashes of the dead. The 
‘orest closes round behind, and throws the white staircase into 
relief. Ofthe other pho phs, that of the “Corridor of the 
Golden Mosque,” with its long perspective of pointed arches, is 
perhaps the most interesting. The picture of the “‘ Dakhil Gate,” 
with its towers and delicate traceries, also testifies to the ancient 
importance of the town, which is even better illustrated by the 
massive Bais Gaji wall. As a composition nothing can be finer 
than (plate xv.) the “ East Gate of a Fort.” The strong gateway 
still looks fresh and new, the steps are not overgrown with under- 
wood, the trunks of the palm-trees cast graceful shadows on the 
toadway and on the battlemented walls. In these scenes (especially 
in plate xvii.) the modern natives seem to squat or glide in 
the sunshine like degenerate creatures. They are little better 
than the lizards that bask among the relics of a greater people. 
The ional figure of an Englishman, in his rough shooting-coat 
and riding-boots, is sontetelaiiy that of a member of a ruling 
zace. He could not be more manifestly the master if he wore the 
—_— helmet-crown and chain-armour of the Moslem invaders. 

‘o artists the painted mosque (plate xviii.), with its blue, white, 
green, and yellow tiling, is doubtless the most interesting of the 
ruins, though perhaps it has suffered most from time, robbers, 
and the advance of the jungle. The inscriptions, monotonous 
enough to the general reader (they all contain the same text about 
the merit of mosque-building), are valuable to the antiquary, and 
the whole book is a worthy monument of the taste of an English 
official. Unfortunately the reflection will occur that we, unlike 
former lords of India, leave no beautiful edifices as marks of our 
dominion. It will be difficult indeed for a remote posterity to 
believe that ours was the strongest of the civilizations of India. 
Our railway cuttings cannot compete with the ancient roads in 
stability, our tanks are dwarfed by the Sighar Dight, our monu- 
ments are perishable if not flimsy. Modern civilization, in fact, 
“takes short views,” has learned that empires are not imperishable, 
and builds for the day, not for eternity. 


EVANS ON THE LAW OF AGENCY-* 


hay the non-legal mind it may appear somewhat surprising 
that the law relating to Principais and Agents should afford 
material for a work of over five hundred pages such as 
Mr. Evans's; but the mutual obligations of principal and 
agent are recognized by the law as subsisting between many 
persons who are neither principals nor agents in the ordinary 
acceptation of the terms. Trustees, directors of Companies, 
masters and servants, ship-captains, brokers, and persons occupy- 
ing an infinity of other positions are more or less within the sco 

of Mr. Evans's treatise, as being in some respects amenable to the 
laws relating to principals and agents. Manifestly, however, the 
application of general rules to a variety of instances does not 
afford a satisfactory system of classification, and Mr. Evans has 
adopted a different method of arrangement. He discusses, first, 
the contract of agency WF mcg its origin and dissolution ; 
secondly, the pages | conferred, its nature, extent, and execution; 
and thirdly, the rights, duties, and liabilities arising out of the 

tract. 


con 
It is of little use in dealing with a book of the size of Mr. 
Evans's to endeavour to follow out the whole plan of the work, 


* A Treatise upon the Law of Principal and A in Contract and 
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and treat separately of every part of it; the more practical method 
of judging of its merits is to select certain disputed and difficult 
— and see how the author disposes of them. We may, 
owever, say generally that the book shows signs of the greatest 
care and clearness in the arrangement of the matter, and in the 
selection and statement of the cases. It is no easy task to con- 
dense a long reported case so as to incorporate it into a text-book 
and afford a lucid and concise exposition of the facts, the argu- 
ments, and the judgment, with the scope and bearing of the last 
on previously decided cases. Mr. Evans shows remarkable capacity 
for this class of work, never overloading his extracts with unneces- 
detail, and never omitting important particulars. We have 
only detected one flaw in’ his reported cases, and that is at p. 
323, where, in relating the case of Bolton v. Puller, a mysteri- 
ous person entitled J.S. appears, who is not otherwise mentioned, 
and who is presumably identical with the plaintiff, whose 
initials certainly were not J.S. For the plan of his work Mr. 
Evans has adopted the method which, in law books at least, ought 
never to be departed from—namely, of stating a proposition first 
and proving it afterwards by cases or arguments. There is nothing 
more bewildering than to have to plod through a series of cases 
without any very distinct idea what they are all intended to show, 
information on this point being reserved to the very end of the 
whole disquisition, on arriving at which it is at once necessary to 
turn back to the cases in order to see what they really have to do 
with it. Nothing of this sort offends one’s sense of order and fit- 
ness in Mr. Evans's book; the development of the subject runs in 
natural and logical sequence, and the perspicuous and timely state- 
ment of the propositions which the cases are adduced to support 
renders one perusal of the latter sufficient for all pence pur- 
ses. Another point which we wish to notice with approval in 

r. Evans’s work is that he says what he has to say honestly and 
fairly in the body of the book, and utilizes footnotes only for the 
ag of giving the references to the cases quoted in the text. 

me law books which we could mention consist pretty well of 
equal portions of text and notes, and in one notable instance two 
concurrent sets of notes are kept going as well as the text. This 
is slovenly and irritating; one has to keep dodging about from 
the top of the page to the bottom, a process involving loss of time 
and temper, and wholly incompatible with a due appreciation of 
the subject-matter. Mr. Evans has shown that it is possible to 
construct a law book on more rational —_ and, even if this 
were its only merit, we should hail his work as introducing a 
desirable, if a minor, legal reform. . 

Following out the idea we indicated above, we now proceed to 
consider how Mr. Evans deals with those abstruse points of the 
law of agency with respect to which a text-writer is compelled to 
use his own ingenuity and judgment in reconciling and collating 
the conflicting or ambiguous dicta of the Courts. The first point 
of this nature which appears to call for notice is the difficult 
question of the possibility of ratification by a Company of contracts 
entered into, ostensibly on its behalf, by its promoters while the 
Company itself was still in nubibus. The obvious and usual rule 
in such instances is that laid down by Chief Justice Erle in a case 
quoted by Mr. Evans at p. 57, that “ where a contract is signed by 
one who professes to be signing as agent, but who has no principal 
existing at the time, and the contract would be wholly inoperative 
unless binding on the person who signed it, he is bound thereby, 
and a stranger cannot by a subsequent ratification relieve him 
from that responsibility.” In a subsequent case the same doctrine 
was applied, even though the preliminary contracts had been 
referred to in the articles of association of the Company. But, con- 
temporaneously with these cases, the question was being settled 
the other way in Chancery, on the good old principle which 
obtained before the Judicature Acts, and but for the ing of 
those Acts the battle might still be in progress. Mr. Evans does 
not sum up the result of the contest quite so distinctly as ene 
might expect him to do; perhaps he considers that the standard 
rule of the new practice, that where law and equity conflict the 
latter shall prevail, is too well known and of too obvious applica- 
tion in this instance to require comment, or even reference, and 
contents himself with noticing this settlement of the question when 
recapitulating the material doctrines respecting ratification to be 
deduced from the authorities. 

When Mr. Evans comes to treat of the implied authority of 
agents, he has for the first time to go into the peculiar attributes 
of the persons filling various positions describable as agencies; and 
the way in which he briefly but sufficiently formulates the quan- 
tity and nature of the powers entrusted under ordinary circum- 
stances to such agents as brokers, factors, auctioneers, shipmasters, 
and solicitors, in pp. 121 to 135, and the manner in which he sup- 
ports each of his propositions by some standard case, is deserving 
of the highest commendation. The implied authority of a ship- 
captain is a peculiarly difficult subject with which to deal, inas- 
much as it depends on a great variety of circumstances, and the 
captain occupies the double position of agent both to the ship- 
owner and the owners of the cargo; but Mr. Evans has succeeded 
in concisely and accurately setting forth the whole of the law on 
the point deducible from the decided cases. 

In Book II., part ii., chapter iii., Mr. Evans has to deal with one of 
the phases of the law of agency which has been the source of much 
difficulty in the Courts—namely,as to how the fact of agency mustbe 
expressed on the face of an instrument in order to exempt the agent 
signing it from personal liability. Up toa recent date the legal 
decisions appear to have proceeded strictly on the principle of 
complicating rather than elucidating the matter. A doctrine waa 
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started and sedulously maintained to the effect that mercantile 
instruments were to be construed on an entirely different basis 
from ordinary documents; distinctions were drawn between such 
formulas as “ per proc.,” “ for,” and “as agents for”; and in the result 
directors, agents, and others were held personally responsible upon 
bills of exchange, promissory and bougbt and sold notes, couched 
in forms which to the unbiassed mind suggested nothing but the 
plainest indications that the person signing acted in legal phrase 
“as the mere scribe of another.” The matter has at last been put 
on a rational footing by the Court of Appeal within the last two 
years, that tribunal having decided that the rules of ordinary 
grammatical construction and interpretation are as applicable to 
mercantile instruments as to any other class of documents, and 
that, where a man plainly says he contracts for another, he is not 
to be taken to mean that he contracts for himself. All this Mr. 
Evans duly sets forth, following the cases from the chaos of the 
earlier decisions to the light of the more recent ones, although he 
does not appear to us to give quite full weight and prominence to 
the crowning judgment of the Court of Appeal to which we have 
above referred. 

A very interesting portion of the book is that devoted to the 
disabilities imposed by law on persons filling fiduciary posi- 
tions, whereby they are practically incapacitated from dealing 
with or even accepting benefits from those whose interests they 
are supposed to protect, so long as the fiduciary relation con- 
tinues. This is the point at which the legal conception of an agent 
occupies, according to Mr. Evans, its widest range, including 
trustees, directors, medical men, and many others. So large 
indeed is the class which Mr. Evans collects under this head that we 
are di to differ with him as to some of the cases he adduces 
having anything at all to do with the = ofagency. They are 
rather referable to the equitable doctrine that a man shall not be 
allowed to retain any benefit which he has acquired by the exist- 
ence of a relation between himself and the doncr from which 
undue influence on his part may be implied. Directors of a Com- 
pany may, however, be fairly considered as agents fur the Com- 
pany, and such persons have recently been taught some rather 
sharp lessons on their duty to their shareholders. But at p. 367 
ie. Beaks introduces the subject of innkeepers, apparently for the 
purpose of stating that such persons have no right to sell the goods 
of a guest detained as security for his bill; a pruposition, by the 
way, which is no longer law, such power of sale having been given 
by an Act passed since Mr. Evans's book was written. 

The @omplicated group of enactments commonly known as the 
Factors’ Acts, which regulate the extent to which an agent en- 
trusted with goods, or the documents of title to them, is to be 
treated as the disposing owner thereof, is carefully expounded by 
Mr. Evans ; but we are bound to notice what looks very like a slip 
in pp. 428 and 429, where the Act of 1877 is twice analysed in a 
manner which might engender some confusion in the mind of the 
reader as to whether it is the same Act that is treated of in 
both places. The summary, however, of all the Acts and of so 
much of the Common Law as still remains unaffected thereby is 
very explicit and useful. The omission of the important word 
“not” in the first line of p. 464 seriously affects the sense of the 
case which is there reported, and the following sentence, extracted 
from p. 472, leaves one somewhat in doubt as to what was the 
ultimate effect of the decisions :—‘ The doctrine laid down in 
Barwick v. English Joint-Stock Bank was subsequently followed 
by the Court of Queen’s Bench, which was reversed on appeal, on 

e ground that the signature of the manager was not the sig- 
nature of the Company within 9 Geo. IV. c. 14, s. 6, and adopted 
a the Privy Council in Mackay v. Commercial Bank of New 

runswick.” These, however, are trifling inaccuracies, and cannot 
materially detract from the standard merit of the book, though it is 
certainly annoying to have to refer to the reports in order to dis- 
cover what a text-writer means to ey 

We have to speak in high praise of the last portion of the book, 
which passes in review the cases which have led up to the present 
very artificial state of the law respecting the liability of employers 
for the acts or negligence of their servants—first, where such 
acts or negligence injuriously affect strangers; secondly, where 
fellow-servants are the victims. Many of the cases seem hardly 
referable to any definite rule, and the doctrines of common em- 
ployment and foreseen risks, which laid the foundation of the 
exemption of masters in many cases of injury to their servants, 
have been so strained of late years as to for corsideration by 
a Select Committee with a view to legislation. These cases Mr. 
Evans has carefully collected and classified, so far as their con- 
tradictory nature will permit, thus forming a most useful manual of 
reference on the subject. 

To conclude our notice of this book, we would say that Mr. 
Evans has chosen an ambitious topic and has certainly not shrunk 
from following it into its numerous ramifications. If the book 
fails to be pleasant or easy reading, it is because the author 
having, as he states in his preface, the idea of a digest before his 
mind, has confined himself to the baldest possible statement of 
the law and the cases, indulging in explanation only where it is 
absolutely necessary, and in comment scarcely ever. Such self- 
control is rare among legal authors, and if it takes away from the 
attractiveness of a book, it unquestionably adds to its usefulness, by 
enabling a large mass of absolutely trustworthy information to 
be compressed within a small space so as to be readily accessible 
for use. 


MRS. CARDIGAN ? * 


WE fear we sball fail in the attempt to bring before our 

readers Mrs. Cardigan, the heroine of Mrs. Pender Oudlip’s 
latest novel ; for, to tell the truth, we have not fully succeeded in 
bringing her before ourselves. We will, however, do our best to 
enable them to picture to themselves that remarkable creature. 
Her maiden name was Jones—Gladys Jones. She is introduced 
to the reader as Mrs. Cardigan, a widow; but early in the story 
she marries Archibald Saltoun, and becomes at once a graceful 
chatelaine. A chitelaine, as all novel-readers are doubtless aware, 
is the wife of a man who is the owner of a big country house. 
Now Mr. Saltoun’s house was not only big—it was “ great, grand, 
sombre.” She does not remain a chitelaine for any great length 
of time, for her first husband turns up, and she disap from 
the scene till the last chapter of the story. She was a bewitch- 
ingly slippery creature—a perfect combination of Cleopatra and 
the snake. It was owing no doubt to the snake-like sy of her 
character that, when her lover puts his arms round her, she 
writhes out of his embrace and stands radiant with fury before 
him. And yet at other times she was magnificently quiescent. 
Now she bent with loving tenderness and lissome ease over her 
favourite dog, and now she had a look of sunny ferocity. Her 
figure was graceful and gloriously rounded. It was pliant and 
splendidly outlined, and at least on one occasion it was undulat- 
ing. At times there was in her pose a weary grace that 
was superbly beautiful and superbly sorrowful. Her head 
was lovely, well-bred, and beautifully poised ; and she 
had a small, oval, dark-complexioned, winsome, wistful face. 
So dark indeed was her complexion that her face is de- 
scribed in another as being dusky. She was blessed 
with a voice full of tender inflections, and with a rich 
store of language whence to draw the words she deemed the 
aptest for the subjugation of the man who was to be subjugated at 

emoment. Her store of language was certainly peculiar. We 
find her, for instance, talking of “the human furniture of the 
neighbourhood.” But we must do the author the justice 
to admit that she scarcely seems to approve of such language in 
her heroine. ‘ What a way,” she exclaims, “ for this unknown, 
unauthenticated ‘ creature’ to speak about the magnificent stocks 
that have been firmly and honourably rooted in Somersetshire for 
generations!” But a few lines further down the heroine falls 
again into the same style of conversation. “In fact,” she says to 
her future sister-in-law, “ you are giving me a preliminary caution 
to look to my shining.” It is a doubtful consolation to the reader 
who has some little regard for English and some little respect for 
women to know that when she said this she had “a dozen devils 
dancing in her eyes.” The old schoolmen used, we are told, to 
discuss how many angels could sit at one time on the point of a 
needle. The modern female novelist apparently can tell us how 
many devils can dance at one time in a heroine's eye. 

But we must not be led away by such curious investigations, 
however interesting, from that description of the heroine which 
we have undertaken to give our readers. When she was going to 
be married she was bent upon decking her beauty in the most be- 
coming guise that could . devised by the most subtly skilful 
Parisian taste. When she was married she had diamonds for which 
a peer might have wept, rubies for which loyal hearts might 
have bled, and pearls fit to grace the brow of that peerless queen 
of romance and song, Mary of Scotland. In her new home 
she soon established a sort of _ and picturesque ascendency 
over the minds of the household; and did not, moreover, get on 
amiss with the honourably-rooted magnificent stocks that were so 
firmly settled all round her. In her second husband she was most 
happy, for he was all thata hero should be. His physique was 
large, grand, generous. He was sunburnt, blue-eyed, stalwart- 
framed. He was generally admitted to stand at the head of the 
lot (sic) of local Dy ag by right of his ancient lineage and large 

ions. “ He’s like,” said the heroine, this time certainly for- 
getting to draw, not merely on her rich store of language, but also 
on her Lindley Murray, “he’s like the Prince of Wales would be 
if he were not the Prince of Wales, but merely an athletic country 
gentleman.” But, in spite of all these blessings, before the end of 
the second volume this pleasure-loving, wealth-pampered, fierce, 
fickle, uncontrollable woman is supremely miserable and almost 
crushed. In marrying her her husband had entered into a union 
with distress, doubt, and dishonour. Happy would it have been 
for her had she remained Miss Jones! But she was ambitious. 
She was, in fact, to quote our author's words, one of those “ who 
are poising themselves in peril and fear on the lowermost round of 
the ladder.” We do not, indeed, pretend to understand how an 
one who is on the lowest round of a ladder either poises hi 
or is in peril or fear, But the metaphors used by ladies, more 
especially when in search of them they go to the trades, are not to 
be examined too closely. All we mean to say is this, that Miss 
Jones got into great peril and misfortunes by venturing to mount 
the social ladder. She did succeed, indeed, in being presented 
at Court. She had the royal hand given to her with a royal 
smile, and for a few hours she was simply ing, balmy, and 
happy ; but her glory was of brief duration, for the same day her - 
presentation was cancelled. 

Her fortunes we can follow no longer, for we have not a few 


t persons on our hands waiting to be described. Among them 
CHRE. the Duke of - To such a great ca the 
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reader cannot expect to be introduced at once. We shall ushe 
him into his presence by means’ of an earl and two countesses: | 
The Earl of Ellerdale was a tall, magnificently-made, heroic- 
looking man, with the rich golden hair, fair florid complexion, and | 
large, steady, well-opened blue eves of his race. He was sprung | 
from the Royal White Rose of York, who was as lavish with his | 
lucre as with his love. THis stables were full of curveting, his- | 
torical-looking horses. Once upon a time the heroine her- | 
self nearly came into collision with a big gentleman on the 
burly, historie-looking horse, who swept his hat off in low 
obeisance, and she thus caught her first sight of the earl. Every- 
thing about this great man was magnificent. Most magnificent of | 
all were his family jewels. They were carefully catalogued and 
fully described on vellum leaves, which were themselves bound in 
a cover of much worth and magnificence, enriched with precious 
stones. No wonder that his first wife—his countess, we should 
say—had an unlimited faith in that magnificent tiger whom she 
imagined she had tamed. Unhappily for her the heroine had a 
friend, the brilliant histrionic (sic) Miss Gascoigne. A common 
player might have been called an actress, One who is to marry 
an earl and become a countess is, no doubt, more properly, if less 
grammatically, styled “a histrionic.” Miss Gascoigne, when ona 
visit to her friend, is invited to the earl’s huge, square, rather 
rigid white stone maxsion in the adjoining parish. The countess 
ill and dies. Whether she was poisoned by “ the histrionic” 

or not the author forgets to tell. She raises our suspicions and 
then does not retura to the subject. We should be inclined to 
blame her for her carelessness did we not remember that our lad 
novelists always have such a number of crimes to deal wi 
that a mere case cf poisoning may very easily slip the | 
memory. However, the countess dies, and before the “his- | 
trionic” a shadow rises that grows more substantial every day, 
and wears a coronet on its brow and is a woman! She too becomes 
a Chatelaine—a Chatelaine and a Countess. She is presented at 
Court to the fairest and sweetest representative that reigning 
pe pa ever had by an art-loving and wsthetic-minded Duchess, 
and her sylvan shades are presently honoured by the presence for 
twenty-four hours of a Prince of the Blood Royal. She spares 
neither trouble nor expense to do honour to the occasion. In her 
palatial grounds there are perfect groves of the queen of flowers 
under glass in bloom all the year round, so that floral trophies 
were easily raised. The Prince shows the punctuality for which 
his house is famed. “ Being expected, of course (being H.R.H.) 
he comes.” It is she, however, the Chatelaine, and not the Royal 
Duke, who is the cynosure of all eyes. How she bends and curves 
herself about, the author observes, in a variety of attitudes ex- 
= of graceful recognition of the plaudits of the multitude! 

the dance in the evening the Royal Duke is on the point of 
“ steering ” her through the mazes of a waltz, when a servant comes 
2 say that a person wants to speak to her at once. She sends off 

messenger with a stare that is almost a glare, but he returns. It 
may cost him his place to arrest his mistress in her triumphal pro- 
gress, but he has received orders which he does not dare to dream of 
disobeying. He brings a sealed envelope. She tries to laugh, 
and explains to her Royal partner that it is an apology from some 
local potentate. The sender of the letter was the villain of the piece, | 
Captain Cardigan, who had married both of the ladies who had sub- 
sequently become Chatelaines, and was supposed, by Gladys at least, | 
to be dead. Here the reader has a delithtfal complication. But 
this is not enough to satisfy the author. Gladys, finding that 
her first husband is alive, disappears, and spreads about a report 
that she is dead. Her second fusband, Mr. Saltoun, thereupon 
marries again, and by a wonderful chance marries Gladys’s younger | 
sister, another Miss Jones. It is not till long after his marriage | 
that the relationship between his first and second wife is dis- | 
covered. When, towards the end of the story, Gladys appears again | 
on the scene the confusion is most bewildering. Both the Miss 
Joneses had been married to Mr. Saltoun. Captain Car- 
digan had been married to the elder Miss Jones and also to Miss 
Gascoigne. Miss Gascoigne was married to the Earl of Ellerdale. 
Under such circumstances it was not possible for every one to 
repent and be happy. Bat the author does the best she can for 
them all round, and there is as little of what she somewhere calls | 
“lachrymose weeping ” as can well be. 

Familiar as our author seems to be with grand people and grand 
houses, we cannot congratulate her on her acquaintance with her | 
own The critical reader has doubtless noticed from the | 
extracts we have already given that in her use of words she 
commonly seems to take that which comes readiest to hand, 
without much regard to its meaning. We doubt, however, | 
whether she anywhere makes an absurder blunder than in the 
learned term she applies to the following speech:—“‘I'm not. 
selfish in this,’ Mrs. Dumorest says to herself, assoiling her | 
own conscience, ‘only no one knows better than I do how ex- 
ceedingly unpleasant it would be for Arch if his wife were at 
variance with me.’” Mrs, Cudlip calls this an aphorism. From 
such aphorisms, from such short pithy sentences, may heaven in | 
its mercy deliver us. 


KENNEDY'S AGAMEMNON OF ASCHYLUS.* 


T was ag | that the two tentative versions of the Agamemnon > 
given to the world little more than a year ago by a prominent | 
* The A non of AE. lus; with a Metrical Translation, and Notes, | 
Critical Benjamin Hall. Kennedy, D.D., Regius | 
Professor Greek, Cambridge, and Canon of Ely. Cambridge University 
Press. I 


English poet and a promising classical scholar—the one professing 
to be a rough yet truthful transcript, the other aiming to unite 
approximate faithfulness with a large amount of poetic grace, 
even at the cost of occasional point—should be followed by the 
publication, on the part of our perhaps most eminent and certainly 
most experienced Greek scholar, of his own ideal of how this 
great drama should be translated. Both Mr. Browning and Mr. 
Morshead can afford to sit at the feet of this veteran scholar and 
teacher of scholars, to learn, the former how the probable drift of 
/Eschylean iambics or chorus may be reproduced without the ne :es- 
sity of ruggedness or obscurity, the latter how point and force 
may be preserved with the sacritice of scarcely an atom of the Greek 
sense. Dr. Kernedy comes forward not a whit too soon to place 
in the hands of Greek students a compact but thorough edition of 
the Agamemnon, based on the best editions, commentaries, and 
lexicons, and supplemented with a translation which he modestly 
characterizes as “ not an attempt to poetize Aischylus in English, 
but merely to supply students with a close rendering, somewhat 
more agreeable than a prose version. The dialogue metre is that 
of the Greek original which in the English is called Alexandrine. 
The lyric lines do not imitate Greek rhythm, but the antistrophic 
verses correspond to those in the strophe.” Great pains have been 
bestowed on the text of this edition, and the editor has not dis- 
dained to append some half dozen pages of “ addenda” in amend- 
ment or supplement of earlier notes. As regards the translation, 
although he does not so much covet the fame of a verse translator 
as of an interpreter, it will be found, we believe, that through his 
clear and well-considered treatment of difficulties, his shrewd 
insight into meaning, his poetic manner and style, he comes 
little short of the best English translators of the play, amongst 
whom he would count Miss Anna Swanwick, and we might add 
Professor Conington. It is worthy of one so eminent in Greek 
scholarship not to forget a tribute to the recent memory cf a 
friend who, in his Lexicon, did such good service to schylus as 
the late Mr. Linwood ; and all will sympathize with his note “in 
memoriam ” of the late Mr. W. G. Clark, the editor of Shakspeare 
and the brilliant Aristophanic scholar. 

That which in truth makes Dr. Kennedy so completely at home 
in interpreting and rendering Aischylus is the combination in 
his own person of the ancient and modern learning of these 
two scholars. This is observable in such criticisms of the 
Introduction as where he notes that the comparison of the 
Agamemnon of Aaschylus with Shakspeare’s Macbeth will not 
hold unless we take the Choephore with the former, because 
Macbeth contains the retribution as well as the crime, while in 
‘Eschylus these are distributed between the first two dramas of 
the Oresteian Trilogy. We must refer to the xivth and xvth 

of the Introduction for Dr. Kennedy's masterly criticism as 

to where the parallel between the Greek and English dramas 
holds and fails; as well as for a seeming confusion of Argos 
with Mycenz as the scene of the Agamemnon. Mr. W. 
Clark justly held that rigorous exactness is quite alien from the 
spirit of Atschylus, and indeed of all the old poets— a hint that 
can never be too much borne in mind ; but we must beg young 
students to lay to heart the Professor’s remarks as to. the kin- 
ship in this dramatist between the Furies, as avengers of 
crime, and the Fates, which plays an important part in the play, 
and in connexion with which subject the most pregnant word 
is arn. Nowhere, he says, does dry mean a crime (duapria) or 
wickedness in the abstract (Svec¢Bea or US3ps), but rather the — 
madness attending on crime, the curse consequent on and a 
gating crime, pew A deified avenger of it. A good sample of Dr. 
Kennedy’s version may be cited in a passage illustrative of this 
—namely, the third antistrophe of the 3rd chorus:— 

From ancient lore among mankind 

Is framed an aged maxim, 

That, grown to fulness, a man’s wealth 

Begets, and dves not childless die : 

But from good fortune ee 

Woe to the race, unsated. 

But I from others differing 

Am lone in my opinion. 

An impious deed engenders more 

Succeeding, and their stock resembling : 

But righteous families at all times have 

A happy fate in children. 

And Insolence when old is wont to bear 

A youthful Insolence, 

In evil men displayed at this or that time, 

Whene’er the destined season comes. 

The young one genders Arrogance, 

And that uncombated, unwarred, 

Unholy fiend Audacity, 

Black curses both for dwellings, like their parents. 


But we must endeavour to give some idea of how far the trans- 
lator and the critic are combined in Dr. Kennedy in the progress 
of the play. A famous passage from the First Chorus tells of one 
of Agamemnon’s first sins and temptings of drn, the sacrifice of 
Iphigenia : 


So when the harness of necessity 

He donned, an impious wind-change blowing, 
Impure, unholy, from that moment 

He chose a new all daring purpese. 

For mortals, by its base monitions, 

The wretched madness of first sin emboldens. 
And so he had the hardihood 

To be a daughter’s sacrificer, 

Auxiliar to a woman-venging warfare, 

And to the sailing ships 

A rite inaugurating their departure. 

Her prayers and invocations of her sire, 
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Her maiden age, as nought they counted, 
Those war-enamoured arbitrators. 
And when the litany was ended 
The father told the priestly servants, 
As lay she prostrate with her robes about her, 
With all their heart to lift her high 
Prone, as a kid, above the altar, 
And watching o’er her lovely mouth to stifle 
With voiceless strength of gags 
Her shriek of execration on the houses. 
But to the earth down-dropping 
Her saffron-tinctured veil, each sacrificer 
She smote with piteous arrow from her eye, 
As though ’twere in a picture, seeming 
Desirous to address them ; since full often 
In the large-tabled guest-hall of her sire 
She sang, and virgin with pure voice did honour 
Fondly to her fond father’s paean, 
That ushered in 
With happy fate the third libation. 
Qur editor here points out that in vv. 203-4 yuvatkoroivav modcpav 
dpwyay kai mporéea vaéy are in apposition to the clause 
yeverOat Ovyarpés ; and he goes back to v. 65, mpore- 
Aeiots xdpaxos, “ And snaps the spear in the onsets,” for illustration of 
the sense of mporédea, which, meaning primarily “ prenuptial 
sacrifices,” comes to signify metaphorically, at one time, a skirmish 
before a battle, at another a sacrifice before a voyage. At vv. 21I- 
12, ordpards Te udaxay Katacxeiv k.7.A., Dr. Kennedy 
observes that @uAaxa for @uAaxay would render the construction 
simple; but this, as every scholar knows, is a primd facie argu- 
ment that it would not therefore make it more like Aischylus. 
For the same reason we should doubt Mr. Paley’s solution making 
av the subject of xaracyeiv, “that a watch should restrain.” 
tter is it to adopt the sense and construction which Dr. 
Kennedy has preferred, and take udaxav for a contained accu- 
depending on xaracxeiv, which also governs as the 
ject. 

Another difficult passage, which Dr. Kennedy himself only at- 
tempts to correct according to the requirements of the sense, with- 
out seeking to divine the lost words of the original, is where, in 
the second chorus and second strophe, occur lines which different 
interpreters have held to apply—some to Helen, others to Mene- 
laus; and as to which Dr. Kennedy shows, we think, strong 
cause for attributing them to the latter. It is where the results 
of the elopement of Paris are pictured :— 

id id Sdpa, kai mpdpor, 
id A€xos Kai oriBor Pirdvopes. 
mdpeott aty atiwos adoidopos 
ideiv. 
It is not so certain to our apprehension as to Dr. Kennedy’s that 
Helen cannot be the subject here ; though we have to record Miss 
Swanwick’s and Mr. Morshead’s versions as in favour of his view, 
while Mr. Browning clings to what is perhaps the more poetic 
interpretation :— 
There she stands silent ! meets no honour—no 
Shame—sweetest still to see of things gone long ago. 


One assuredly happy thought of the Regius Professor is to reject 
ety, which no necessary connexion with the sense as a gloss; 
and then, for ddr’ apapebcis . . . . to read ddwr’ bo” 
ageipevos, “ after parting with all that was sweetest.” The sense 
will then be :— 

O palace, palace, and ye chiefs! 

Alas! O bed and all ye traces 

Of husband loving kindness ! 

Silent as one disgraced. but unupbraiding, 

He stands to view, bereft of all that’s sweetest. 


There is no denying that the sequel or context makes for Dr. 
Kennedy's solution. 

It is time, however, to turn to two or three passages we 
have noted as indicative of Professor Kennedy's critical acumen, 
a quality without which no poetic gift will enable a translator to 
do justice to his original. In the famous speech of Clytemnestra 
describing the succession of beacons conveying the courier fire 
to Argos, the fourth stage is from Mount Athos to Mount 
Makistus in Eubcea. The MS. reading is 

tmeptedns Te movroy Sorte verioat 

ioxds mopevtod mpos Hdoviv 

meuxn TO xpvoopeyyés, Tis 

aédas Makiotouv oxomuis. 
Here Dr. Kennedy suggests in the third verse the very probable 
mpotxerro as a manifest and plausible improvement. The passage, 
as it stood, lacks a finite verb, and is cumbered by a superfluous 
noun. Instead of the latter, Dr. Kennedy hits upon mpovxeiro, 
to elucidate the sense, and to be strengthened by the adverbial 
phrase mpos ndornv. These two words may be only a neutral 
rendering of the suggested verb, or they may be coupled with 
Maxiorov oxorais, and mean in either case “at its own sweet 
will,” or ‘to the delight of beholders,” especially the watchers of 
Makistus. Anyhow, a transparent sense is lent to the whole four 
lines in the interpretation, “ High reaching, so as to skim the sea, 
the strength of the travelling torch lay forth to full delight, and 
transmitted, like some sun, a blaze of golden light to the watch- 
men of Makistus.” 

Ina remarkable line of a chorus from which we have already 
quoted, the MS. reading is 


de Gcod icpevs tus Gras (681), 


and our editor here expresses his conviction on metrical grounds 
that Aeschylus never wrote Oeov, and s that he might 
not improbably have written Ocias Geia dra, which would be 


as Alschylean as Ociov Widos in 488. Further on, in v. 861, 
Agamemnon’s speech to Clytemnestra ends with the line 
el ds edOapons eyo. 
If thus in all things I shall fare, my cheer is strong. 
Dr. Kennedy dissents, apparently with reason, from Mr. no 
unnecessary taking of mpaocoipe in the sense of “acting.” As he 


rightly argues, such a feeling of confidence would be more telling 
in its dramatic effect at a moment when Agamemnon’s death was 
immediately to ensue. In numberless places in this part of the 
drama the language of the interlocutors is ambiguous, ominous, 
and secretly illustrative of the covert irony of fate. 

But it is needless to multiply proofs of the value of this volume 
alike to the poetical translator, the critical scholar, and the ethical 
student. We must be contented to thank Professor Kennedy for 
his admirable execution of a great undertaking and to await his 
appearance in fresh fields of ancient literature and criticism, 


MINOR NOTICES. 


R. ELLACOMBE, under a double enthusiasm for Shak- 
i speare and for his garden, has produced a very readable and 
graceful volume on the Plant-Lore of Shakspeare (1), in which a 
dictionary of every plant or tree named in the plays and poems 
is illustrated by the passages in which it occurs, with literary, 
botanical, and gardening illustrations. In turning over the leaves 
it is impossible not to struck with the poverty of the Eliza- 
bethan garden, compared with the riches at the disposal of the 
modern horticulturist, and at the same time with the reflection 
that in the hands of a gardener of genius even the repertory of 
that time gave infinite material for his art. The “upright” 
cedar of the dramatist was the creation of imaginative fore- 
cast, as that horizontal-growing tree was not introduced into 
England until 1676, and was actually a stranger when Evelyn 
first published the “ Sylva.” On the other hand, that supplanter 
of native roots and greens, the potato, had reached this country 
just in time to be commemorated by Shakspeare. Mr. Ellacombe, 
like some other critics, makes much unnecessary difficulty over 
Shallow’s pippin “ with a dish of caraways,” which he believes 
to be “ the apples so named,” and not, like “many of the com- 
mentators,” either a dish of caraway seeds, “or cakes flavoured 
with caraway seeds.” The fact is that a pippin with a dish of 
caraways means a pippin with a dish of caraways—the pippin, 
however, being roasted. This comestible is still a traditionary 
luxury in the Combination Room of Trinity College, Cambridge. 
Formerly it was served up on every “ Feast day,” and it still 
makes its appearance upon the annual audit day, when every guest 
has set before him a roasted apple, with a portion of caraway seeds 
in another saucer. No doubt the caraway apple was so named 
because it wus a favourite sort for roasting. 

Dr. Wild’s handsome and entertaining volume (2) grew out of 
what was intended at first merely as a record of personal im- 
pressions for the use of relatives and friends. Books produced in 
this manner are generally apt to give rise to a wish that the im- 

ressions had been kept for the use of relatives and friends; but, 
if this is a rule, Dr. Wild’s work is a very distinct exception to 
it. There is scarcely a dull line in the volume ; and the author's 
skill in description enables one, with the exercise of a very little 
imagination, to visit all the curious places and see all the in- 
teresting sights of which he tells us. The vividness of the letter- 
press is helped by the author’s extremely clear and accurate 
etchings. For the lithographed coloured illustrations we cannot 
find much praise; but that scarcely detracts from the merit of the 
work, which has a greater value than that which will perhaps 
make it most popular—of being exactly the kind of book tu he on 
a country-house table. 

Mr. Pritchett has produced, under the appropriate title of Gamle 
Norge (3), an interesting and amusing account of some weeks 
which he spent in “that grand, yet simple country, Norway.” He 
travelled in what we conceive to be the right spirit of a traveller, 
determined to observe men and manners, and to regard no detail as 
beneath notice. The result of his observations is a narrative which 
runs pleasantly on, gives one a good idea of what the author saw, 
and yet avoids the danger of dealing in tiresome trivialities. 
Archzologists will find special interest in the chapter on Bergen. 
Many of the illustrations have considerable merit. The only 
possible objection that could be made to the book is that it may 
tend to increase the stream of tourists who threaten to make 
Norway as vulgar as Switzerland. 

The present volume (4)—apparently the third, though there is 

1) The Plant-Lore and Garden-Craft of Si peare. By Rev. H 
w M.A. For the Author, by William Pollard. Exeter. 

2) At Anchor: a Narrative of Experiences A and Ashore duri: 
a of H.M.S.“ Challenge, 1872 By John 
Wild, Ph.D., Author of “ Thalassa.” With Illustrations by the Author. 
London: Marcus Ward & Co. 

(3) Gamle Norge: Rambles and Scrambles in Norway. By Robert 
Taylor Pritchett. “With more than One Hundred and Twenty Dlustrations. 
London: Virtue & Co. 

(4) Cassell’s Library of English Literature.—Engli: 


P 


lays. Selected, 
_ Edited, and Arranged by Henry Morley, Professor of English Literature at 
i London, Paris, and New 


University College, Lendov. With Llustrations. 
| York: Cassell, Petter, & Galpin. 
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no indication of that on the title-page—of Messrs. Cassell’s 
Library of English Literature, is devoted to plays, the editing and 
arrangement of which has been entrusted to Mr. Henry Morley. 
The volume opens with plays earlier than Ralph Roister Doister 
and Gorboduc and comes down to Mr. Tennyson’s Harold, which 
Mr. Morley describes, somewhat rashly, as being “ actable when- 
ever the time shall come, as it will come, when Englishmen again 
are asked to wear their best minds in the theatre.” In the open- 
ing of his work Mr. Morley gives an excellent definition, as concise 
as may be, of what a playis. It is“the story of one human 
action, shown throughout by imagined words and deeds of the 
ms concerned in it, artfully developing a problem in 
uman life, and ingeniously solving it after having excited | 
strong natural interest and curiosity as to the manner 
of solution, It must not be too long to be presented 
to spectators at a single sitting.” The writer goes on to point | 
out, with perfect justice, that a work falling short in any of these 
requirements is either no play at all or a bad play, and to say | 
that a play must bea story of action, not a recital of thought in — 
the form of dialogue. ‘Then, expanding his first definition, which | 
might seem to exclude all idea of underplot, he remarks that | 
“when two stories are interwoven, they must be necessary to | 
each other, and so blended as to become one to the understanding.” 
Mr. Morley goes on to give a short sketch of the gradual de- 
velopment of the drama up to the time of the Mysteries, from one 
of,which, the Shepherd's Play in the “ Wakefield Mysteries,” he gives, 
with appropriate notes, a long extract, the first lines of which | 
it may not uninteresting to quote :— 
Primus Pastor. 
Lord, what these weathers are cold, and I am ill happid ; 
I am near hand and old, so long have I nappid ; 
My legs they fold, my fingers are chappid, 
It is not as { would, for 1 am all lappid 
In sorrow. 
In storms and tempést 
Now in the east, now in the west, 
Woe is him has ne’er rest 
Mid day nor morrow. 
But we silly shepherds that walks on the moor, 
In faith we are near hands out of the door ; 
No wonder as it stands if we be poor, 
For the tilth of our land lies fallow as the floor, 
As ye ken. 
We are so hamid 
For-taxid and ramid, 
We are made hand-tamid 
With these gentlery men. 
From this it would appear that the complaints of agricultural 
labourers are of very old standing. Shortly after this play we 
come upon the well-known Ralph Rotster Doister and Gor- 
boduc, and the possibly less well-known Cambyses, by Thomas 
Preston, which is supposed to have been acted as early as 1561, 
and to be referred to in the words uttered by Falstaff in Henry IV. 
Part 1.:—“ Give me # cup ofsack to make mine eyes look red, that 
it might be thought { have wept; for 1 must speak in 
passion, and I will do it in King Cambyses’ vein.” The 
printed biack-letter copy of the play is curious as show- 
ing that every actor took several parts—one man playing, 
amongst other things, Lord Smirdis, Ruff, and Venus. Later on 
Mr. Morley gives us an extract trom Sir Philip Sidney, which con- 
tains the remarkable passage which shows that the quarrel between 
the classical and romantic schools was very far trom being new 
when Hernani was tirst produced: —“ But besides these gross-absur- 
dities, how all their plays be neither right tragedies nor right 
comedies, mingling kings and clowns, not because the matter so 
varrieth it, but thrust in the clown by head and shoulders to play 
& part in majestical matters, with neither decency nor discretion ; 
so as neither the admiration and commiseration, nor the right 
sportfulness is by their mongrel tragi-comedy obtained. I know 
Apuleius did somewhat so, but that is a thing recounted with 
space of time, not represented in one moment; and I know the 
ancients have one or two examples of tragi-comedies as Plautus 
hath Ampbytrio. But, if we mark them well, we shall find that 
they never, or very daintily, match hornpipes and funerals.” Sir 
Philip Sidney pinned his faith on Aristotle's canons as devoutly as 
did the critics of the eighteenth century, and he would 
doubtiess have thought Garrick right in presenting Hamlet with 
the grave-diggers cut out. Another passion, or fashion, of the 
eighteenth century, that for the German school of drama which 
Canning ridiculed in The Rovers, is most justly condemned by Mr. 
Morley, the only part of whose work which we do not like is 
found in his last page. We have quoted what he there says about 
Harold ; and his remarks upon Queen Mary seem to us even more 
needless and injudicious. Furthermore, he seems to think that 
Mr. Browning’s Return of the Druses is a good acting play. All 
this is strangely at variance with the knowledge which he displays 
in his prefatory words of what a good play should be; but it 
does not materially injure a work which can be safely recom- 
mended to all who take an interest in the subject. 

The Oxford University Press has issued a very handsome 
Bible (5), containing notes, a Biblical index, a concordance, a 
dictionary of Scripture proper names, maps, and a compendium of 
Scripture natural history. The list of “‘ words obsolete or ambi- 

us” contains a great many which we are much surprised to 
find there. “ Abjects,” “ bewray,” “cleave,” “ bosses,” and many 
other words which are so set down are surely neither obsolete nor 


(5) The Holy Bible; containing the Old and New Testaments, Oxford : 


Printed at the University Press. London: Henry Froude. 


ambiguous. We see no kind of use in including them under these 
titles, nor are we satisfied with the derivations appended to some 
of the words. For the general arrangement, printing, and binding 
of the volume we have nothing but praise. 

We find the same fault and the same merits repeated in the 
volume of Helps to the Study of the Bible (6), which is issued also 
by the Oxford Press. 

Mr. Pascoe, in a preface to the exceedingly useful volume (7) 
which he has compiled, observes that, “in point of fact, the 
volume does not assume to be complete,” but that in future 
editions he hopes to be able to remedy its present deficiencies. It 
will be well that this should be done, although it is impossible not 
to accept the excuses which the compiler makes for his few short- 
comings. One or two of them strike us as odd; for instance, 
there is no mention in the book of Mr. G. W. Anson, and under 
Mr. Arthur Cecil’s name we find not a word about his marvellous 

rformance of Tourbillon; but, on the whole, the work is excel- 

ently done, and will in its perfected shape be of the greatest value 
as a book of reference. 

Dr. Leo, in a preface to the singularly interesting volume (8) 

which he has brought out, gives a courteous, if needless, explanation 
of his motive in taking afresh some of the ground which Mr. 
Skeat occupied in his Shakespeare's Plutarch. To the value of 
Mr. Skeat’s work Dr. Leo gives full recognition; but points 
out that his reprint was not absolutely free from typographical 
errors—an assertion which Mr. Skeat very oddly spoke of in print 
as “wholly unfair and ungenerous”—and that in Mr. Skeat’s 
production the post-Shakspearian editions of North are collated, 
which for Dr. Leo’s purpose is clearly needless. The chief merits 
of Dr. Leo’s edition are its absolute correctness as a reproduction, 
and the fact that, “as a means to facilitate the finding out of lines 
in Plutarch, there is added an indicator of lines, printed on 
Giaphanous cloth, which it is only necessary to place in the fold 
of the book between two leaves, so that the line marked I covers 
the first line of the page. The indicator gives you the number of 
lines without covering the print or interfering with the reading.” 
Dr. Leo's labour has evidently been one of love, and his work 
will be valued by all who are interested in the study of 
Shakspeare. 
We have before us Dod’s Parliamentary Companion (9), for 1879, 
a work which it has long since become unnecessary to praise, and 
towards the improvement and perfection of which no pains have 
been spared by the editor. 

We confess tu a certain dislike of the affectation of old- 
fashioned printing which modern “ estheticism” has encouraged ; 
but we must admit that the practice is seen at its best in the 
volume on Flower Lore (10) produced at Belfast, which treats in a 
pleasant spirit of love for tlowers, of their “ teachings, historical, 
legendary, poetical, and symbolical.” The book is one which will 
be prized both by flower-lovers and by book-collectors. 

lt is tolerably certain that no amount of written advice and 
information as to the performance of physical feats can in any way 
make up for the want of practical instruction, and this rule applies 
as much to “Captain Crawley’s” handbooks(11) on various 
physical arts as it dves to all other handbooks on similar subjects— 
past, present, and to come. 

Miss Butt’s story, which appears in the pleasant Blue Bell 
Series (12), is a pretty, if somewhat dolorous, little love tale. 

Mrs. Chetwynd’s prettily-written little story (13) is exceedingly 
moral, but manages to be completely inoffensive, and is certain to 
be liked by children. 

A new edition has appeared of one of the most delightful books 
ever written, Waterton’s Wanderings(14). No better editor could 
be found for such a work than Mr. Wood, whose own work on 
natural history is well known. The biography is exceedingly in- 
teresting ; and the editing of the whole book is excellent. A special 
word ot praise is due to the illustrations. 

Messrs. Chapman and Hall open a new and promising series of 
scientific literature with a translation of M. Véron’s work on 


(6) Helps to the Study of the Bible; containing Analytical Notes and 
Summaries of the several Books, Historical, Chronological, and Geographical 
— §c. Oxford: Printed at the University Press. London: Henry 

rowde. 

(7) The Dramatic List: a Record of the Principal Performances of 
Living Actors and Actresses of the British Stuge, with Criticisms from Con- 
temporary Journals, Compiled and Edited by Charles Eyre Pascoe, 
London: Hardwicke & Bogue. Boston, U.S.: Roberts Brothers. 


(8) Four Chapters of North’s Plutarch. Containing the Lives of Caius 
Marcius Coriolanus, Julius Caesar, Marcus Antonius, and Marcus Brutus, 
as Sources for Shakespeare’s Tragedies, “ Coriolanus,” “Julius Cesar,” 
“ Antony and Cleopatra,’ and partly to “Hamlet” and “Timon of 
Athens.” Edited by F. A. Leo. London: Triibner & Co. Strassburg: 
Karl Triibner. 

(9) Dod’s Parliamentary Companion. Forty-seventh Year. London: 
Whittaker & Co. 

‘ (10) Flower Lore. Belfast : McCaw, Stevenson, & Orr. London: Bel? 

Sons. 

(11) Crawley’s Handbooks.—Rowing, Sculling, and Canoeing. 
By a Member of the London Rowing Club, Sailing and Yachting. By a 
Member of the Thames Yacht Club. London: Ward, Lock, & Co. 

(12) The Blue Bell Series, A Sprig of Heather. By Geraldine Butt. 
London and Belfast: Marcus Ward & Co. 


(13) The Crystal Heart, and its Lights and Shadows: a Little New 
Year's my | Jor Children. By the Hon. Mrs. Henry Chetwynd. Edin- 
burgh and London: Blackwood. 


(14) Wanderings in South America, By Charles Waterton. New 
edition. Edited, with Biographical Introdaction and Explanatory Index, 
by the Rev. J.G. Wood. London: Macmillan, 
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aa (15), which was reviewed at length in these columns in 
0: 

We ‘have before us the sixteenth edition of that most useful 
work, the Dictivnary of Dates (16), edited with all the care that 
we are accustomed to find in Mr. Vincent’s work. 

From Messrs. Marcus Ward and Co, we have received some 
most excellent specimens of Pocket Diaries, which are arranged so 
that when the record of onequarter is done with, it can be displaced 
to make room for that of the next—a method which, of course, 
makes the diary itself more portable than is usual. 

Mr. Wyld sends us some opportune and serviceable maps of 
Central Axia and Afghanistan, accompanied by an excellent little 
volume of notes. 


(15) The Library of Contemporary Science.— Esthetics. By Eugtne L. 
Véron. Translated by W.H. Armstrong. London: Chapman & Hall. 

(16) Haydn's Dictionary of Dates. Sixteenth Edition, Containing 
the History of the World to the Autumn of 1878. By Benjamin Vincent, 
Librarian of the Royal Institution of Great Britain. 
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(exclusively), 13 Somerset Street, Portman Scare. The LENT TERM commence: 
Wednesday, January 15. All vacancies are filled till 


HOUSE, WORTHING.—Mr. REDL continues to 
vil Service Examine- 


pd PUPILS for Public Shecte, Universities, Army and 
tions. The next Term begins January 16. 


HINDUSTANI, HINDI, PERSIAN.—CANDIDATES pre- 


pared for Indian Ga Service Examinations. ar instructed in the above 
Languages.—Address, J. 8. 47 Westm d Road, B: 


—Mile. FERAY of the Université de 
Paris, ex-ripititrice des cours Alvarts takes afew YOUNG LADY PUPILS.— 


ATION.—RICHMOND HILL. —High-Clase SCHOOL 


for First-rate London Masters. Garden. Refer- 
Parents of Pupils.—For Prospectus, address rafton House, Rich- 


TECHNICAL SCHOOL for i wie 


M.A. 
ki an and overlooks the sea.— For terms, 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


D°RES GI GREAT WORKS, “CHRIST LEAVING the 


TERING. JERUSALEM,” and “ 
auch with “ Pi late’s Wife.” “ Chris 


SERPE 
atthe DORE GALBERY, 35 New Bood Steet. Daily, Ten to Six. Marty” 


PpuUBLIC READING and SPEAKING.—The Rev. ALEX. 
J. D. D'ORSEY, B.D., Lect. K.C.L, will resume his LECTURES and CLASSES at 
‘the College on the 20th inst., at 6,8, and 9 P.M. 


KGS COLLEGE, London. —-LEOTURES to LADIES.— | 


20, at 5 Observatory 
W. the High Street Station all). For 
and all apply to pay Miss C. SCHMIT2, 26 


| ARMY other TUTORS, 
George 


Uses 
Park Gardens, N.W. | App 


“COLLEGE CHOIR SCHOOL, Oambridge.—The 


HEADMASTER is willing to receive into his House TWO BOYS between the ages of 
™ ht and Thirteen, as Private Pupils ith the Chcristers (Sons of Clergymen, 
for the Public Schools.— Rev. C. R. REYNBLL, as above. 


a LLE PROTESTANTE a PARIS offre comfortable 


‘WoL CIVIL SERVICE, COOPER’S HILL, 
LL PASSED.—Mesers. 0 ‘A send. free of charge, PROSPECTUSES 
Street, Hanover Square, W. 


AVENDISH COLLEGE, CAMBRIDGE.—A RESIDENT 
fons (with T 


| 
| 
| 
- | 
| 
| | 
| 
| 
Knowledge of the various Trades and Occupations useful to Engineers, Architects, Surveyors, 
PO ] and those who contemplate a Colonial future. For Terms and Prospectus apply to Mr. W. H. 
HouLsaD. Civil Engineer, 103 St. George’s Square, London ; or to Mr. CHARLES HOLLAND, ; 


The Saturday Review. 


[January 11, 1879. 
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LIFE ASSURANCES, &c. 


[MPERIAL FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY. 
Established 1803.1 OLD BRUAD STREBT, E.C.; and 16 & 17 PALL MALL, 8.W, 
CAPITAL, PAID-UP and INVESTED, £700,000, 
E. COZENS | SMITH, Ge neral Manager. 
NORTHERN FIRE and LIFE ASSURANCE COMPAN = 
ESTABLISHED 1836. 
Orrice LONDON—1 MOORGATE STREET. 
Accumulated Funds (December 31, 1877) £2,215,000. 
Insurances effected in all parts of the Worid. 


HAND-IN-HAND FIRE and LIFE INSURANCE OFFICE, 
NEW BRIDGE STREET. BLACKFRIARS. 
Instituted 1696. 
The OLDEST Insurance Office in the World. 
The ve OF THE PROFITS are divided gst the Policy-holders. 
for A ies are invited from persons of influence. 


H@NI xX FIRE OFFICE 
LOMBARD STREET AND CIIARING CROSS, LONDON.—ESTABLISHED 1782. 
Prompt and liberal Loss Settlements. 
Insurances effected in all parts of the World. 
JOHN J. BROOMFIELD, Secretary. 


ACOIDENTS OCCUR DAILY!!! 
DENTS OF ALL KINDS provided against a Policy of the RAILWAY 
PASSE Aare ASSURANCE COMPANY, the oldest and largest Accidental Assurance 


Company. The Right Hen. Lerd KINNAIRD, Chatrman. 
Subscribed Capital, £1,00,000, Annual Income, £214 £1,350.000 have been paid as com- 


pensation. Apply w the Clerks at the Railway tations, the Local Agents, or 
WILLIAM J. VIAN, Secretary, 61 CORNHILL, LONDON. 


THE AGRA BANK, Limited.— Established in 1833. 
CAPITAL £1,000,000. 
Hrap Orricre—NICHOLAS LANE, LOMBARD STREET, LONDON. 
Brascues in Edinburgh, Calcutta, - Metres, Kurrachee, Agra, Lahore, Shanzhai, 
ong Kong. 
Current Accounts are kept at the Head Uitice on the Terms customary with London Bankers, 
and Interest allowed when the Credit Balance does not fall below £100, 
posits received for fixed periods on the following terms, viz. : 
At 5 per cent. per ann., subject to 12 months’ Notice of fe oan ll 
Ferdhester periods Deposits will be received ou terms to be acreed u 
Bills Issued at the current exchange of the day on any of the Branches of the ie, free of 
extra charge ; and Approved L ..s purchased or sent for collection. 
Sales and Purchases effected! in British and Foreign Securities, in East India Stock and 
Loans. and the safe custody o: the same undertaken, 
Interest drawn, and Navy, wnd Civil Pay ‘and ized. 
Every other description o: ¢ Banking Busiuess and Money = British and Indian, 


tramsacted. 
J. THOMSON, Chairman. 


WYCOMBE GRAMMAR SCHOOL.— 


The Governors of this School will proceed to an Appointment of a LEAD-MASTER 
on the Gth of March next. 
No person wil! be disqualified from being a inted Ilead-Master by reason of h 

being, in Holy Orders, but Le must be a Graduate of some University in the Gack 

ingdow 

The Head-Master —_ hold his office subject to the provisions of the Scheme for the Govern- 
ance of the School recently sett!cd under the Endowed Schools Acts. Copies of the Scheme cun 
be obtai ned on applic ation to me ut the price of 2s. 6d. each copy. 
se he 5 @ Day and Boarding-Sehooi tor ys between the ages of Seven and 

verte 


The Ties ad-Master will rece've a Fixed Stipend of £150 per annum, and a Capitation Fee of 
£1 10s. per annum ‘or exch boy not exceeding twelve years of age, und £2 10s. per annum for 
each boy exceeding that age, and he will be alowed to take an approved number of Boarders, 

yinent for each Bourde r, apart from the Tuition Fee, not excceding per annum, will 
fter fixed by the Governors. 
dence will be prov ded for the Head-Master. 
when funds permit to restore the hool and erect a new Head- 
Muster’ s House. In the menntime such temporary arrangements will be made for carrying on 
the School and for the Master's residence as the Governors resoive upon. 

Applications from candidates with Testimonials of a recent date (not exceeding five) should 
be sent to me not iater than february 20, In7y, 

The lead- Master wiii be required to enter “upon his duties on Mareh 25, 1879. 

is requested that no personai application be mude to any Governor. 


JOHN PARKER, Junior, Clerk to the Governors. 


High Wycombe, Jannary 1879. 


CLERGY COOPERATIVE ASSOCIATION, Lratrep.— 


The Directors propose to appoint Gentlemen of experienee and position, not more than 
Forty-tive years of aze,to fill the olfices of SECRET and of PACCUUN: TANT, and 
the former commencing at £200 a 


STATISTICIAN, at a Sulary for @ year, and for the latter, 
commencing at £300 a year. 


Written applications oniy (to be marked ontside “ Seeretary"’ or “ ‘ountant "’) ma: 
sent to the Secretary 


Ace! be 
(pro tem }, at the office, 85 Long Aere, up to Friday. January 17th, vgiving 
full pastiontans of iuriner services, and of qualifications for the post, and enclosing copies of 


By Order. 
WILLIAM H. ALLEN, Secretary pro tem. 


YDROPATHY.—SUDBROOK PARK, Richmond Mill. 


Physician—Dr. EDWARD LANE, M.A., M.D. Edin. A neaith resort Invatids 
andothers. Turkish Baths on the Premises. Private entrance to d Park. 
on application. 


OVERLAN ‘D ROUTE and SUEZ CANAL— 


Under Contract for the conveyance of the Mails to the Mediterranean, India, China, 
and Australia. The Peninsular and Navigation Company despatch 


trom Southampton, vid the Snez Canal, every Thursday, from Venice ev 
and from Brindisi, with the Overland Mails, — Monday. 
Cockspur 


Offices, 122 Leadenhall Street, E.C., and 25 Street. S.W. 


HOTEL.—Facing Sea and 
ade. meh me Pier. Central and quiet. Jong established. Suites of 
Cotfee-room for Ladies and Gentiemen. Sea-Water Service in the Hotel. 
P. 0. RICKARDS, Manager. 


URNISH YOUR HOUSE or APARTMENTS 

THROUGHOUT on MOEDER'’S HIRE SYSTEM. The original, best, and most 
liberal. for tune given. Large, useful Stock to select from. 
‘erms, post free.—24s, 249, und 250 Tottenham Court Road, 
19, 20, and oon Street. W Established 1562. 


OLD MEDAL PALMITINE CANDLES of PRICE'S 

PATENT CANDLE COMPANY, Limited.—The Compan and 

their BEST COMPOSITE CANDLES, ‘thelr “NEW. PATENT NIGHT. for 
bernies inag withou ease, their CHILD'S RIGHT LIGHTS. 

PURE GLYCERINE. GOLD MEDAL again awarded to the Company in P. 


EXUIBITION of 1578. 
ALWAYS USE iy 


and recommend it to a nara as being more free from‘exeess of alkali and 
other impurities prejudicial to the skin,” wrote the late eminent Surgeon, 


Mr. JAMES STARTLN, of 
PEARS’ TRANSPARENT SOAP. 


To be had of Chemists and Perfumers everywhere. 


ILLS’ 


“WESTWARD HO!” 
WILLS’ “ WESTWARD HO!” NEW SMOKING MIXTURE. 


“ When all things were made, none was made better than Tobacco : to be a lone man ‘3 
Compani on, a bachelor’s Friend, a hungry man's Food, 2 sud man’s Cordial,a Lekeeaer 
man’s Sleep, and a chilly man’s Fire. There's no Herb like it under the canop 

heaven.” —Ainysley's * Westward Ho!" In 1 0z., 2 oz. & 4 0z. packets, lined with tin: 


WILLS, W. D. & H. O. 
LAZENBY & SON’S PICKLES, SAUCES, and CON- 


© DIMENTS.—E, LAZENBY & SON, Sole Proprietors ot the celebrated Receipts, and 


Manufacturers of the Pickles, Sauces, and Condiments, so [ong and favourably distinguished 
by their Naine, bez to remind the Public that every article prepared by them is a 
as entirely Unadulterated._92 Wigmore Street, Cavendish Square (late 6 Edwards Street, 


Portinan Square), and 18 Trinity Street, London, S.E. 


HARVE SAUCE.—Caution.— The Admirers of this 

celebrated Sauce are particul ted to obs that each Bottle, pre b: 

E. LAZENBY SON, bears the Label used'so many > ears, signed Elisa 
LN CONSEQUENCE OF SPU RIOUS IMITATIONS OF 


EA & PEER ION SA UC E, 


which are calculated to deceive the Public, LEA & PERRINS have adopted a NEW 
LABEL, bearing their Sivnature, * LEA & PERRINS,” which Signature is placed on every 


Bottle of Bad ORCE STEKSHIRE SAUCE. and without whch none is Genuine. Sold Whole- 

sale by the — rietors, Worcester; Crosse & Biackwei!. London; und Export Oilmen 
generally. Retail, by Dealers in in Sauces Goowshent the World. 

GRATEFUL 
COMFORTING. 
CHEMISTS. 


GOLD MEDAL, PARIS. 
“THE fresh and splendid distinction of a Gold Medal, now 
given in 1878.\’—Paris Correspondent of the Daily Telegraph. 
FRY’S COCOA EXTRACT. 
Guaranteed pure Cocoa only, deprived of the superfluous oil. Sold in Packets and Tins. 


EPPS’S GLYCERINE JUJUBES. 
PE gay and dryness, tickling and oops inducing Conch and affecting the Voice. Sold 
only in Boxes, 6d. and ts. Inbelled :*JAMES EPPS & CU., Homeopathic Chemists, 
4s ‘Threadneedle Street and 170 


PREPARATIONS of PEP- 

SINE. Sce Name on label. Highly recommended by the Medical Profession. Sold in 
Bott'es as WINE, at 3s., 5s., and 9s.; LOZENGES, 2s. 6d. and 4s. 6d.; GLOBULES, 2s., 3s. 6d., 
and 6s. td. ; and POWDER, in 1 oz. Bottles, at 43. —By all C hemists, and the Manufac- 
turers, [. MORSON «& SON, Southampton Row, Russell Square, London. 


ROWE’S GOUT and RHEUMATIC PILLS (Prepared 


from the Recipe of an Eminent Scotch Physician) perfectly cure Gout, Rheumatism, 
Rheumatic Gout, Pains in the Cag d Lumbago, Se.atiea, and ail Gouty, Neuraigic, and 
Rheumatic Pains. Sold in Boxes at Is. lid. ; post free, 14 stamps ; by THOMAS CROWE, 
Practical Chemist, 49 Princes Street, I costes Square, Londvn ; of all Chemists ; and in India 
by Messrs. Vak es & Co., Merchants, 


BOOKS, &c. 


— 


MOUDIES SELECT LIBRARY.—NEW BOOKS.—NOTICE. 


One Thousand Copies of Fanny Kemble’s Records of a Girlhood, One Thousand 
Copies of Smiles’s Life of Robert Dick of Thurso, 'wo Thousand Five Hundred Copies of Mrs. 


assey’s Voyage of the Sunbeam, and very many Cop cs of every other recent Work of 
general interest are in circulation at MUDIE’S SELECT L IBRARY. Fresh Copies are 
added as the demand increases, and an ample supply is provided of all the principal Forth- 


coming Books as they appear. First-class Subseription, One Guinea per annum and upwards, 
according to the number of volumes required. Prospectuses Posts age free on application. 


UDIES SELECT LIBRARY. —CHEAP BOOKS. — 
See MUDIE’S CLEARANCE CATALOGUE. New Edition_now ready. _ This 
Catalogue contains The Life of the Prince Consort ; Through the Dark Continent, by H. M. 
Stanley ; A Voyage to Polar Seas, by Sir G. 8. Nares ; Senior's Conversations with Thiers and 
Guizot ; Thomson's Voyage of the ¢ *hallenyer + Philochristus ; Life of Canon Kingsley (best 
Edition) ; Captain Burnaby’s Two Rides. and more than Three Thousand other Popular 
Works in History, Biography, Religion, Philosophy, Travel and Adventare, and the Higher 
Class of Fiction, at the lowest current prices. and is especially commended to the attention of 
and S ies of Public Institutions, and other large purchasers of modern Looks. 


MOUDIE'S SELECT LIBRARY.—NOTICE.—AII the Books 
in Circulation or on — at MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY may also be obta’ 

with the least ible delay, by all Subscribers to MUDIE’S MANCHESTER Liphany 
BARTON ARCADE, MANCHESTE (one Minute’s from the Exchange). 


Mudie’s Select Library, Limited, New Oxford Street. City Office, 2 King Street, Cheapside. 


BATH. —HOT MINERAL WATERS and unequalled BATHS, 
icacious in RHEUM aoe id GO Literary, artistic, 

Excellent and information apply Mr. W. H. SIMMS, 


HE ASTRONOMER-ROYAL Reported to the Admiral pews 


(August 13, 1870) on 40 Chronometers for annual competition, “ 

a lelphia Exhibi can ration.— N 
Clock Maker to to the Queen, 33 COCKSPUR STREET, CH ARING Chose 


(THE SATURDAY REVIEW.—The following NUMBERS 


of THE SATURDAY REVIEW are required, for which 6d. begiven, viz. : 
ree * 81, 88,91, 192, 689, 771, and 949 (clean copies)—at the Oftice, 33 thampton Street 


AMERICAN NEWSPAPERS, MAGAZINES, and PERIOD- 


ICALS.—DESCRIPTIVE LIST of over 700 Publications, with subscription prices in 


ust published. ce application by the WiLLMER & RoGERS News Com- 
¥, Bouverie Street, Pleet Street, London. 


G A R D N E R 8’ 
NEW DINNER AND TABLE GLASS SERVICES 
Are Original in Design, Effeetive in Appearance, and Unequalled in Price. 
DINNER SERVICES from 4£3 3s. the Set, for Twelve Persons, complete. 
TABLE GLASS SERVICES from £3 5s. 6d. the Set, for Twelve Persons, complete. 
DINNER SERVICES. TABLE Gass CRYSTAL: OF THE 


£s.d. 
The d 330 Plain Light Stem 35 
The Laurel .......cccccccsesesesese 313 6 Engraved Licht Stem Glass 486 
The Ir a 440 Richly-Cat Glass 550 
The Forest Rose ... 550 Flowers 55 0 
‘The Japanese Bam’ 660 Engraved Grass and Fern .......... 7 7 0 

Discount 15 per Cent. 
Coloured Lithographic Sheets of Dinner Ware and Illustrated Glas Catalogue, which must be 


returned, are sent, post free, on application. 
GARDNERS, GLASS, CHINA, AND LAMP MANUFACTURERS, 
433 ayD 444 WEST STRAND, CHARING CROSS, LONDON, 


BOOKS, at a discount of 3d. to 9d. in the Shilling, 


or 25 to 75 per cent.—GILBERT & FIELD have just issned their CATA- 
LOGUE of BOOKS, from the published prices of which they allow the above 
liberal discount. Catalogues gratis and postage free on application. 


GILBERT & FIELD, 67 Moorgate Street, London. E.C. 


Svo. 1,550 pp. cloth gilt, 38s. 
Sik BERNARD "BURKE'S PEERAGE, BARONETAGE, 
KNIGHTAGE, &c., for 1879. 


is inadequately furnished without it, and the student's ineomplete 
unless the book is on the shelf. To official and legal men, and indeed to the lie at large, 
the information it Tt is mone suitable and more acceptable as a 

as present than any annual publication we kno 
g News, December 28, 1878. 


HARRISON & SONS, 59 Pall Mall, London, S.W.. Book: 
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The Saturday Review. 


(THE EDINBURGH REVIEW, No. CCCV. 
January, will be publishedon Sarurpay NEXT. 
CorTENTS :— 
1, THE NEW GOLDEN AGE. 
2. THE TRUE TALE OF THE CENCL 
3. MENTAL PHYSIOLOGY. 
4. MEMOIRS OF MRS. JAMESON. 
5. THE ROAD TO INDIA, 
6. CAMPANELLA. 
7. WALPOLE’S ENGLAND IN THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. 
8. DISCOVERIES AT OLYMPIA. 
9. THE GOVERNMENT AND THE OPPOSITION. 
London, Loxyewaxs and Co. Edinburgh, A. and C. BLACK. 


‘THE QUARTERLY REVIEW, No. CCXCIIL, 
will be published on WEDNESDAY, January 15. 
CONTENTS : 


1, LESSING. 
2. AGGRESSIVE NONCONFORMITY. 
3. THE REFLECTION OF ENGLISH CHARACTER IN ENGLISH ART. 
4, PRINCE BISMARCK. 
5, OUR SCHOOLS AND SCHOOLMASTERS. 
6. IS POLITICAL ECONOMY A SCIENCE ? 
7. DR. SAMUEL SMILES'’S WORKS ON SELF-HELP. 
8. RUSSIA AND THE INDIAN FRONTIER. 
9. PARTY GOVERNMENT. 
Joun Mugray, Albemarle Street. 


On the 15th instant. 
NEW SERIES. 


QUARTERLY MAGAZINE. 
No. XXII. JANUARY. 
INTENTS : 

1. PRINCE BISMARCK. a 
” 2. OUR PUBLIC SCHOOLS. I.—Eton. 

3. THE NUPTIALS OF ATTILA. By GrorcE MEREDITH. 

4. MAX MULLER ON THE ORIGIN OF RELIGION. 

5. A BELEAGUERED CITY. By Mrs. OLIPHANT. 

6. THE THOUSAND AND ONE NIGHTS. 

7. ENGLAND'S POLICY TOWARDS AFGHANISTAN. 

8. THE CUSTODIANS OF LEARNING IN THE MIDDLE AGES. 

9% SELECTED BOOKS OF THE QUARTER. 

C. K§GAN PAUL & Co., 1 Paternoster Square. 


THE NEW 


Published Monthly, 2s. 6d. c 


THE PORTFOLIO: 
An Artistic Periodical. 
EDITED BY P. G. HAMERTON, ESQ. 


Arrangements for 1879. 


ETCHINGS FROM PICTURES BY CONTEMPORARY ARTISTS. 
Sir F. Leighton, P.R.A. P. H. Calderon, Esq., R.A. 

An Original Etching by Hubert Herkomer, Esq. 
An Etching of Lady Hamilton, by M. Rajon, after Romney. 
CHAPTERS ON OXFORD. By A. Lana, Esq. 
With Original Evchiags and Vignettes by M. Brunet Debaines. 
ETCHINGS FROM PICTURES BY SIR H. RAEBUBN, R.A., AND 
8. BOUGH, R.S.A. 


P. ON EK ART. 
APERS GBE By 'rofessor COLVIN. 


EXAMPLES OF MODERN DOMESTIC ARCHITECTURE. 
rnest George, 
T. E, Colleutt, Esq. 

With Explanatory Notes by H. C. Boyes, Esq. 
PASSAGES OF POLITICAL AND SOCIAL CARICATURES. 
By JULIAN MARSHALL, Esq. Llustrated. 
ETCHINGS BY THE GREAT MASTERS. 
Reproduced in Facsimile by M. AMAND DuraNnp. 

NOTES ON ASSTHETICS. By the Evrror. 

ART CIRONICLE. 


*,* All the Volumes of this PORTFOLIO, from 1870 to 1878, i ii i 4 
cloth ; half meroceo, 43s. 


(THE PORTFOLIO ETCHINGS. 


One Hundred Proofs of each Piate are published on Japanese ther fine paper. 
A Price List of more than Oue Hundred and ‘Twenty Etchings my be liad om application: 


SEELEY, JACKSON, & HALLIDAY, 54 FLEET STREET, LONDON. 


(CALLED to the RESCUE: a new Illustrated a Sant Story, 
commences in THE ARGOSY for JANUARY, now ready 


Now ready, for JANUARY, 
MRS. HENRY Woop's MAGAZINE, 


‘THE ARGOSY. 


INTENTS : 
3. CALLED sO THE RESCUE: anew Serial Story. Chepter . Father and Deughter— 
Shas . An Unexpected Meeting—Chapter3. A Foggy Night. by M. Ellen 


2. LADY JENKINS. By Jonxxy Lrpiow. 
3 THE CORNWALL AND DEVON COAST. By CuArtes W. Woop. With Illus- 


4. DREAMLAND: a Last Sketch. By JuLIA KAVANAGH. 
5. A TOMB IN A FOREIGN LAND. By Mrs. Henny Woop, Author of “East Lynne.” 
6. NEW YEAR'S EVE. 

Monthly, 6d. 


“ The best and cheapest magazine we have.” —Standard. 

Ludlow's stories are perfect." —Spectator. 
An execllent collection of en nine matter.” Observer. 

Richarp Bextiry & Sox, 8 New Burlington Street, W. 


MBS. HENRY WOOD and JOHNNY LUDLOW in THE 


ARGOSY for JANUARY. Now read. 


TFIRMARY, ST. LUKE'S, and PLAN. THE BUILDER 
uf this week ; also for View of the Polytechnicum. Aix-la-Chapelle—Th 1 Qaes- 
Academy Exhibition — Seaham Harbour sy ptien 
rom Germany—Cheap Light—A Painter in Court—Air and Aeonsties—Private Bill = 
ian 4d. ; by post, 44d. A New Volume. 46 Catherine Street. And all Newsmen 


NEW STORY BY_THE AUTHOR OF “GIDEON'S ROCK,” 
“THE HIGH MILLS,” &c. 


The JANUARY Part, price 6d. of 
THE DAY OF REST contains Chapters 1 to 4 of “ BE-BE, 
THE NATLMAKER’S DAUGHTER,” by Mrs. Cooper (Katherine Saunders), with 
Illustrations by William Small. 
*,* “ BE-BE” will be continued from month to month until completed in December. 
STRAHAN & CO., LIMITED, 34 Paternoster 
“The ‘Day of Rest’ is certainly a most excellent Magazine, padons hich aff 
of such ool and variety that it is clearly entitled to be men 4 
. Its publishers deserve to be congratulated on the e'iberaity and wm Ry which 
ve so soon placed their new Magazine in the front on “— 
Monthly, 6d., profusely Illustrated. 
DAY OF REST—1879. 
Im Serial Works are now appearing from the pens of 
Cc. J. VAUGHAN, D.D., Master of the Mrs. R. O'REILLY. 


Temple. Rev. W. FLEMING STEVENSON. 
R. A. PROCTOR, B.A. Cc. C. FRASER-TYTLER. 
“PRUDENTIA.” Mrs. COOPER (Katherine Saunders). 


. ** See the JANUARY Part, now ready. 
STRAHAN & Co., LIMITED, 3% Paternoster Row. 


PEEP-SHOW. New Series, Monthly, 6d. 


P-SHOW., Y 
PEE SHO Strahan’ is Magee for the Young of all Ages. 


PEEP-SHOW. The key-note of the new series which is just 
gun is struck in the words, “for the young of all — Its speciality is that it is 
pn to all the members of the Ly it and recre- 
ation, and to be aitozether so as to be able “to hold the children 
from play, and draw the old nan from hs place in the ebimney cormer.' 
%*~* See the JANUARY Part, now ready. 
STRAHAN & Co., Limited, 34 Paternoster Row. 
LATEST IMPROVED EDITION OF JOHNSTON’S COMPETITIVE 
GEOGRAPHY OF THE WORLD. 
In a Thick Volume, post 8vo. price 6s. cloth, 
(HE COMPETITIVE GEOGRAPHY of the WORLD. 
By R. Jounston, Barrister-at-Law, F.R.G.S. Anthor of ‘‘ The Civil Service 
Arithmetic,” &c. Third Edition, with the Statistical and Political Information 
brought up to the latest dates. 

*,* This work has just been adopted by H.M. Intermediate Education Commis- 
sioners in Ireland ae their Text-Book on the subject of Geography in carrying out 
the New Education Act, 

“ Contains an ample store of useful information in accordance with the present 
state of things, account being taken of the latest territorial and political changes in 
Europe.” — Atheneum. 


By the same Author, in crown Svo. price Is. 6d. 
COMPETITIVE GEOGRAPHY of the BRITISH ISLES. 


COMPETITIVE ELEMENTARY GEOGRAPHY, 18mo. 1s. 
London, LoncMaxs & Co. 


ROFESSOR BAIN’S COURSE of ENGLISG, for both 
Primary and Higher Schools ; Revised Edi 
Key, with Additional Exercises .........cccccscsscssssscceseeseeses 
Higher English Grammar ..........+ 
Companion to the Higher Grammar 


English C ition and 
Loxemans & Co. 


Vols. I. and IT. in 8vo. 30s. Vol. IIT. price 15s. 
(THE HISTORY of ROME. By Inne. 
“ We can point to few historical works which are more delightful. certainly 
to none more wholesome, more accurate or more true.” SaTURDAY REVIEW. 
London, Lonemans & Co. 


Now ready, Part I. History, pp. 548, with 55 Woodcuts, and a Plan of the great 
Necropolis of St. —— and 11 Plates in Chromolithography, 
in 8vo. price 24s. cloth, 

OMA SOTTERRANEA, or an Account of the Roman Cata- 
combs, especially of the Cemetery of St. Callixtus, compiled from the Works 
of Commendatore De Rossi with the consent of the Anthor. By the Rev. J. 
Spencer Norrucote, D.D. Canon of Birmingham, Author of “ Epitaphs of the 
Catacombs"; and the Rev. W. R. BrownLow, M.A. Canon of Plymouth. New 

Edition, rewritten and greatly enlarged. 
London, Lonemans & Co. 


Published this day, fep. 8vo. 3s. 


THE SEPTEM CONTRA THEBAS: the most Popular of 


€schylus. Rendered into English Verse. By the Rev. WILLIAst 
London : GEORGE BELL & Soxs. 
De Ore, Tnstented with Be vings on Wood and a of the 

my era Map 


(THE CORN and CATTLE PRODUCING DISTRICTS of 
ANCE. By GeorGe GIBsox ARDSON, Follow of the Royal Historical Society 
Gold Medallist of the Société Ceutraic 


testing almost every e of Mr. Richardson's volume (and 509), we are 
quite inclined to place it in the Arst rank of works of information. y Review. 


CASSELL, PETTER, & GALPIS, London. And all 


ALMANACK COMPANION FOR 1879. 
Just published, New Edition, revised, fep. 8vo. 320 pp. cloth, 2s, 6d. 
A GARLAND for the YEAR and SOMETHING for EVERY- 
BODY. By Jons Torres, F.S.A. 

In this Work the Memorable Pave s of the Year, its Fasts and Festivals, and Picturesque 
Events such as are usually named in Almanacs, are here Natorteally tliustrated and papalanty 
explained, together with nal Sketches of Folk-lore, Domestic dd Manners, & 

London: Crospy Lockwoop & Co., 7 Stationers’ Hall 


ready, past free, 2d. 
REVELATIONS of. = EX-AGENT of the so-called 


“ MORALS POLICE ” of PARIS, showing the Tyranny and Cruelty of the French 
Contagious Diseases A 


The Ech ithe te aes “In this phiet the most start! charges are made 

against the Police des Moeurs. and itis eaignificant fact fact thet their in Lanterne 

was followed by the resignation of M. Levon Tecour, the chief of these —. The almost inevita- 

ble tendency of such powers belng confersed police officials is that they should be abused.”’ 

to the National Sor the Repeal of the Contagious 
Diseases Acts, 2 Westminster Chambers, Victoria Street, 8. 

ust published, 18mo. Is. 6d. 
DIVINE BREATHINGS: or, a Precious Soul 


after 
Christ, in a Hundred Pathetical Meditations. Edited by W. J. Lorrie. 


This choice little volume is beautifull ‘inted Whittingham, on the finest paper, and 
bound in an elegant style ; now for the bmg, Be tuced to the public. - 


PickERING & Co., Piccadilly, W. 
Second Edition, 8vo. with 13 Plates, cloth, post free, 6s. 


MODEL HOUSES for the INDUSTRIAL CLASSES. By 


BELL, & Co. 


Ricu. 
¢ En bee Foreign Corresponding Member and M 
culture de France, Member of the Société des Agriculteurs. 


“ Builder,” “ Saturda, view,” an journals, may be seen at ew Bridge 
Strect, Bluck friars, E. é. , during office hours. = 


The Saturday Review. 


[January 11, 1879. 


RICHARD BENTLEY & SON’S LIST. 


A MEMOIR of the REV. JOHN RUSSELL, 


of Tordown, North Devon. By the Author of “ Dartmoor Days,” “ Wolf 
Hunting in Brittany.” 1 vol. demy 8vo. with Illustrations, (Vert week. 


THE LAST AFGHAN WAR: from the 


Papers of the late Major-General Atcustvus ABBoTT, C.B. enw. Artillery). 
By CHARLES RaTHBONE Low, F.R.G.S. 2 vols, (Next week. 


DEAN HOOK: his Life and Letters. By 


his Son-in-Law, the Rev. W. R. W. Srernens, Author of “‘ Memorials of the 
See of Chichester” and “ Life of St. John Chrysostom.” 2 vols. 8vo. with 
2 Portraits, 30s. é 


RECORDS of a GIRLHOOD. By Fayxy 


Kemsie, Second Edition, 3 vols. crown 8vo. 31s. 6d. 
“ In truth the book is charming. It is altogether one to be read and kept."—Vanity Fair. 


OLD PARIS; its Court and Literary Salons. 


By CaTHERINE CuAanLorre, Lady ‘ren Editor of “The Jackson 
Diaries,” and “The Bath Archives.” 2 vols, Bay 8vo. with Por- 
traits of Bossuet, Fénclon, Molitre, Corneille, Anne of Austria, Louis XIV., 
price 24s. 


OUR OLD ACTORS. By Henry Barton 


Baker. 2 vols, demy 8vo. with 5 fine 28s, 


TENT WORK in PALESTINE. By Cravpe 


R. Conver, R.E. Second Edition, 2 vols. demy 8vo. 24s. 


TRAVELS of Dr. and Madame HELFER, 


in SYRIA, BURMAH, MESOPOTAMIA, and other Lands. Translated by 
Mrs. GEoRGE STURGE. 2 vols. Svo. 21s. 


THE STORM and its PORTENTS: Episodes 
in the 7. of Louis XVI. By Dr. T. L. Putrson, Author of eer 
Violinists,” &c. Demy 8vo. 12s. 


NEW NOVELS AT ALL LIBRARIES. 
ROBIN ADAIR. By the Hon. Mrs. Feruer- 


STONHAUGH, Author of “ Kilcorran,” &c. 2 vols. 


SECOND EDITION OF 


THE FIRST VIOLIN. 3 vols. crown 8vo. 


“That the ‘First Violin’ is an uncommonly clever book there can be no doubt. It will be 
read and deserves to be read widely.""— Worid. 


THE WISH of HIS LIFE. From the French 


of Victor CHERDULIEZ. 2 vols. crown 8vo. 
pro ons ate such polished style, that in its way it is a 
Also, next week. 
CORDELIA. By the Author of ‘‘ Olive Varcoe,” 


&c. 3 vols. crown 8vo. 


RICHARD BENTLEY & SON, NEW BURLINGTON STREET. 


PUBLISHERS IN ORDINARY TO HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN. 


THE NEW EDITION OF MEN OF THE TIME. 


Crown 8vo. cloth, lis. 


MEN OF THE TIME: 


A Dictionary of Contemporaries, containing Biographical 
Notices of Eminent Characters of both Sexes. 


TENTH EDITION, REVISED AND BROUGHT DOWN TO JANUARY 187, 
By THOMPSON COOPER, F.S.A. 


GEORGE ROUTLEDGE & SONS, BROADWAY, LUDGATE HILL. 


Post free, 1s. 
GUIDE to SAFE 1 and PROFITABLE LIFE INSURANCE. 


T. ALMoxpD, Clun Road, Sheffield. 


Just published, cloth, 4s. 
LEGAL GUIDE for the GLERGY ; with A ix of 


KysicntT & Co., 90 Fleet Street, London 


PROTOPLASM ; and Remarks 0 on nthe Confession of Strauss. 


Lioyet 8. BEALE. 


THE MY: OF . 6d. 

LIFE THEORIES AND RELIGIOUS THOUGHT. Ss. 6d. 

THE “ MACHINERY" OF LIFE. 2. 

ON LIFE AND ON VITAL ACTION. 5s. BIOPLASM. 6s. 6d. 
J. & A. CHURCHILL, 


SEconpD EpIrioy, Vols. I. and II. demy 8vo. price 30s. 


ROYAL WINDSOR. 
By W. HEPWORTH DIXON. 


“Mr. Dixon has supplied us with a highly entertaining book. ‘ Royal Windsor’ is emi- 
nently a popular work, bristling with anecdotes and amusing sketches of historical characters. 
It istarefully written and is exceedingly pleasant reading. The story is brightly told; not a 
dull page can be found. Mr. Dixon is to be congratulated on having put so much information 
into so ug. le iner. 


HURST & BLACKETT, PUBLISHERS, 13 GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET. 


13 GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET. 


HURST & BLACKETT’S NEW NOVELS. 


THE LAST of HER LINE. By the Author 


of “St. Olave’s,” &c. 3 vols. 


LOVE LOYAL. By Mary C. Rowsezt. 


“ The plot of ‘ Love Loyal’ is thoroughly dramatic, the language is pure and vigorous, and 
the caructers are druwn with a master haud.”—Court Journal, 


PAUL FABER, SURGEON. By GerorcE 


MacDona.p, LL.D., Anthor of *‘ Robert Falconer,” &c. 3 vols. 


“ A powerful story. It is =) aed to do justice to its lofty purpose and its rare merits in 
the limits of a review.” —Johkn 


KELVERDALE. By the Earl of Desarr. 


“Lord Desart’s book is agreeable and amusing. _It is a spirited novel, _ pongunity written, 
and full of clever pictures of the socicty of to-day, evidently sketched from life.""—Post. 
By Mrs. 


A YOUNG MAN’S FANCY. 


Forrester, Author of ** Viva,” “‘ Mignon,” &c. Second Edition, 3 vols. 


TRUBNER _& CO’S LIST. 


AN ACCOUNT OF 


THE LIFE and TIMES of FRANCIS BACON. 


Extracted from the Edition _of his Writings by JAMES SPEPDING. 2 vols 
post Svo. pp. Xx.—709, xiii.—707, cloth, (Vow ready. 


ENGLISH COPYRIGHT EDITION. 
JOHN 


LOTHROP MOTLEY: a Memoir. 


By OLIVER WENDELL Hotmrs. Crown 8vo, pp. xii.—276, cloth, 6s. (Yow ready. 
ENGLISH COPYRIGHT EDITION. 


PRINCE DEUKALION: a Lyrical Drama. 


By BayarpD TAYLOR. 1 vol. small 4to. pp. 172, handsomely’t bound in 
‘ow re 


THE DEVIL’S ADVOCATE. By Percy 


GREG. 2 vols. crown 8vo. pp. 343 and 360, cloth, 2ls, 
WORKS BY THE LATE GEORGE HENRY LEWES. 


THE PHYSICAL BASIS of MIND. By 


Gronce HENRY LEWES. 8vo. pp. 508, with Illustrations, cloth, lés. 
CONTENTS: The Nature of The Nervous Mechanism—Animal Automatism— 

The Retiex Theory. 

“ We have on ae occasions pointed out the singular merit of Mr. Lewes's handling as a 

| popular expounder of the latest results of scientitic research........ The book itself is one which 

will inevitably find its w: — into the hands of every student of mental science who wishes to 
tain the freshest view of physiology in its relation to mind.""—Saturday Review. 


PROBLEMS of LIFE and MIND. 
Groner Hexry Lewes. THE FOUNDATIONS OF A a 
Vol. I. Third Edition, cthod Scie oth, 
pLONTENTS : The Method Science and Application to Rules of 


CoxTENTs : The Principles of Certitude— Known to the Unknown—Mattes 
Foree—Force and Cause—The Absolute the Feeling and Motion— 
ppeudix, 


LONDON: TRUBNER & CO., LUDGATE HILL. 


CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY PRESS. 


Now ready, 3 vols. demy 8vo. with Portraits and Maps, cloth, £2 Ss. 


LIFE AND TIMES OF STEIN; 


OR, GERMANY AND PRUSSIA IN THE NAPOLEONIC 
AGE. 
By J. R. SEELEY, M.A. 
Regius Professor of Modern History in the University of Cambridge. 
“Dr. Busch's volume has made tym think -~ talk even more than usual of Prince 


Bismarck, and Protessor Secley's work will call Cy to an curlier and an 
elmost eminent German an."’— Tuncs, December 30, 137: 


LONDON: CAMBRIDGE WAREHOUSE, 17 PATERNOSTER ROW. 


NOTICE. —The NEW NOVEL, “BENEATH 


WAVE.” by Miss RUSSELL, Author of ts in Snow,” 


NOTICE.—On Monday next, January 13, 


price 2s. cloth, 2s. 6d.. Editi: of Miss R 11's other Novel, “ 
Prine in the Snow,” of which another Edition will be then ready. Foot 


THE VICAR'S GOVERNESS. 


LONDON: JOHN & ROBERT MAXWELL, MILTON HOUSE, SHOE LANE, 
FLEET STREET, E.C. 


RESPIRATORY DISEASES.—Just published, to be had of all Booksellers, 4s. 6d. 


ESPIRATORY DISEASES (Consumption, Bronchitis, 


Throat, Whooping Couch, Diphtheria, Loss of Voice, &c.). and 
SPECI: ic CURE: by Dr. CHURCHILL" Methods, the i Dutch and Sources. 


J. W. KoLckmays, 2 Langham Place, London. 
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THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS ATLASES OF 
ANCIENT AND MODERN GEOGRAPHY. 


Just in Imperial in Imperial Octa 


THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS ATLAS 
ANCIENT GEOGRAPHY. 


IN TWENTY-EIGHT ENTIRELY NEW COLOURED MAPS. 


Edited by the Rev. GEORGE BUTLER, M.A. 


Principal of Liverpool College. 

1. The World as known to the | 14. Plan of Athens. 

Ancients. 15. Illyricum. 
2. gyptus. 16. Greek Settlements in Italy and 
3. Greek and Pheenician Colonies. Sicily. 
4. Greek Settlements in sia | 17. Plans of Syracuse. 

Minor. 18. Italia at the beginning of the 
5. Asia Minor. First Punic War. 
6. Regnum Alexandri Magni. 19. Italia at the time of Augustus. 
7. Kingdoms of the Successors of | 20. The Roman Empire at its 

Alexander. greatest extent. 


8. Palestine in the time of Our | 21. Plan of Rome. 
Lord. 22. Vicinia Romania. 
9. Africa Septentrionalis, 23. Gallia in the time of Cxsar. 
10. Greece and Western Asia Minor | 24. Gallia in the time of Augustus, 
at the time of the Peloponne- | 25. Hispania. 
sian War (Double Map). 26. Britannia. 
11. Peloponnesus. 27 & 28. Germania, Vindelicia, No- 
ricum, Rhetia, and Pannonia 
(Two Half-Maps). 


Uniform with the cate a New Edition, in Imperial 4to. or in 
Imperial 8vo. price 5s, cloth, 


THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS ATLAS 
MODERN GEOGRAPHY. 


IN THIRTY-ONE ENTIRELY NEW COLOURED MAPS. 


Exhibiting clearly the more important Physical Features of the Countries 
delineated, and noting all the Chief Places of Historical, Com- 
mercial, or Social Interest, with Diagrams of 
the World on various Projections. 


Edited by the Rev. GEORGE BUTLER, M.A. 


Principal of Liverpool College. 
1, The World in Hemispheres. 18. Austrian Empire. 
2. Europe. 19. Turkey in Europe and Greece. 
3. Asia, 20. Turkey in Asia. 
4. Africa, with additional enlarged | 21. India. 
Map of Abyssinia. 22. Egypt and part of Arabia, with 
5. North America, with additional a Map of the Isthmus of Suez 


and enlarged Maps of British 
Columbia, Vancouver Island, 


before the construction of the 
Canal, and an additional en- 
San Juan — Haro Strait, Map of the Peninsula 
and of Mexi of Sinai. 
6. America, 23. Palestine, with Plan of Jeru- 


enlarged Maps of salem. 
Pints an and of Peru, Bolivia 24. Cape of Good Hope Colony and 
atal, with additional en- 


et “ad Wales, with en- larged Maps of the neighbour- 
ap of Strait of Dover. hood of Cape Town, and of 
8, vith additional en- Graham’s Town. 


Map of the Firth of | 25. The Malay Archi 
Forth, &c. 


9. Ireland. 
10. France, with additional Map of 
France in ces. 
11. The German Empire. hood of Ottawa. 
12. Holland and ee 28. West Indies and Central Ame- 


18. Sweden, Tica, 
with separate Map of Iceland. | 29. Australia. 
14. Russia. 30. South-eastern Provinces of 
15. Switzerland. Australia. 
16. Spain and Portugal. 31. New Zealand, with additional 
17. Italy, with additional enlarged enl Maps of the Alps of 
Maps of the neighbourhood of the ince of Canterbury, 
Naples, and of the Battlefields and of Cook Strait. 
of Solferino, &e. 


London, LONGMANS & OO. 


26. = ag States (a double 


27. Canta with additional en- 
larged Map of the neighbour- 


NEW WORKS AND NEW EDITIONS. 


The EDINBURGH REVIEW, No. 305, for 
January, 1879. as [On Saturday next. 


1, THE NEW GOLDEN AGE. 

2. THE TRUE TALE OF THE CENCI. 

3. MENTAL PHYSIOLOGY. 

4. MEMOIRS OF MRS. JAMESON. 

5. THE ROAD TO INDIA. 

6. CAMPANELLA, 

7. WALPOLE’S ENGLAND IN THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. 
8. DISCOVERIES AT OLYMPIA. 

9. THE GOVERNMENT AND THE OPPOSITION. 


BRIAN BORU: 


Crown 8vo. price 6s, 


HISTORY of ENGLAND from the Conclusion 


of the Great War in 1815. By SPENCER WALPOLE. Vos. I. & II. 8vo: 
. price 36s. 


LITERARY STUDIES. By the late WALTER 


Baaenot, M.A. Edited, with a Memoir, by KR. H. Hurron. 2 vols, 8yo. with 
Portrait, price 28s. 


SELECTED ESSAYS. By A. Haywarp, Esq. 


2 vols. crown 8vo. price 12s. 


a Tragedy. By J. 1. B. 


MEMOIRS of the LIFE of ANNA JAMESON. 


By her Niece, GERARDINE MACPHERSON. With Portrait, 8vo. price 12s. 6d. 


The ART of SCIENTIFIC DISCOVERY. 


By G. Gore, LL.D. F.R.S. Crown 8vo. price 15s. 


The ENGLISH CHURCH in the 


EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. By C. 
J. H. Overton, Vicar of Legbourne. 2 vols. 8vo. price 36s. 


ROMANISM the RELIGION of HUMAN 


NATURE. By R. WHATELY, D.D., sometime Archbishop of Dublin. (New 
Edition.) Fecp. 8vo. price 2s. 6d. 


The LIFE and REIGN of RICHARD III. 


including the Story of Perkin Warbeck. By JAMES GAIRDNER. Crown 8vo. 
with Portrait, price 10s. 6d. 


POETRY-BOOK of ELDER ENGLISH 


POETS, from the Beginning of the Fourteenth Century to the Middle of the 
Eighteenth. By AmELIA B. EpwarpDs, 16mo. price 2s. 6d. 


POETRY-BOOK of MODERN ENGLISH 


Ameuia B. Epwarps. 16mo. price 2s. 6d. 


CONYBEARE and HOWSON’S LIFE and 


EPISTLES of ST. PAUL, copiously Illustrated; Library Edition, 2 vols. 
4to. price 42s. Intermediate Edition, 2 vols. square crown 8vo. price 21s. 
Student's Edition, 1 vol, crown 8vo. price 9s. 


The HISTORY of ENGLAND, from the Fall 


of Wolsey to the Defeat of the Spanish Armada. J. A. Froups, M.A. 
12 vols. crown 8vo. price £3 19s. 


SHORT STUDIES on GREAT SUBJECTS. 


By J. A. Froupg, M.A. 3 vols. crown 8vo. price 18s. 


FOOD and HOME COOKERY. Mrs. 
BUcKTON, Member of the Leeds School Board ; ar. th im the 
House.” Crown 8vo. with 11 Woodcuts, price 2s. 


The CABINET LAWYER; a Popular Digest 


of the Laws of England. ‘Twenty-ffth Edition, including the Legisiation 
of 1878. Fep. 8vo. price 9s. 


FRASER’S MAGAZINE for January, 1879. 
:— 
The Bhutan Frontier. 
Trade-Unions, 
Starvation Wages and Political 
The Writing of History, and the First 
Rule in 
‘The New Factory A: 
Public Instruction in Turkey. 
“ Is Schooimastering a Learned Profession?” (A Reply.) 
Negro Slavery under English Rule. 
How to Treat India. 


Corsica. 
In Snow. 


ty-Five Years of Stuart 


London, LONGMANS & CO, 
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BLACKWOODS’ EDUCATIONAL WORKS. 


GEOGRAPHY. 
All the latest changes on ponent political events are embodied 


MANGAL OF MOD GEOGRAPHY: Mathem sical, and Political; on 
a of the }- of the Globe. By 


te devel 
Mack Seventh Thousand. revised, 7a 6d. 
aT OF MODERN GEOGRAPHY. By the Same. Forty-second Thousand, 
revi 
THE INTERMEDIATE GEOGRAPHY. as Intermediate the 
uth Geogra: Elements of Geography.” Same. 
fa 
OUTLINES OF MODERN GEOGRAPHY. By the Same. One Hundred and Seventeenth 
Thousand, revised, Is. 


FIRST STEPS IN GEOGRAPHY. By the Same. Sixty-ninth Thousand, 4d. 
GEOGRAPHY OF THE BRITISH EMPIRE. By the Same. 3d. 


PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY. 
SRTROORCTORY TEXT-BOOK OF PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY. 
. Professor of G im the Durham University 
m-Tyne. Ninth ition. with Sketch-Maps and Il hustrations, 2s. 
By the og ” Second 


Davip 


ADVANCED TEXT-BOOK OF PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY. 
Edition, with Engravings, 5s. 


NATURAL HISTORY. 
wna HISTORY for Beginners. B 
M.D., D.Se Professor of Natural History in 
Edition, wi Engravings, Is. 6d. 
INTRODUCTORY TEXT-BOOK OF ZOOLOGY, for the Use of Junior Classes. By the 
Same. Third Edition, with Engravings, 3s. 
TEXT-BOOK OF ZOOLOGY, for the Use of Schools. By the Same. Second Edition, 
with Engravings, 6s. 
Students. With a General Introduction on 


4 MANUAL OF ZOOLOGY, for the Use of 
the Principles of Zoology. By the Same. Fifth Edition, with 394 Engravings, lis. 


GEOLOGY. 
TEXT-BOOK OF By Davip Pacer, LL.D., &e. 
‘ion, with Engravings, 2s. 
pa. cae BOOK OF GEOLOGY, Descriptive and Industriel. By the Same. 
Sixth Edition, with Engravings, 7s. 6d. 
THE caper oF THE EARTH:a Handy Outline of Geology. By the Same. Sixth 
Edition, 


Hexry ALLEYNE NICHOL- 
University of St. Andrews. 


AN ETYMOLOGICAL and PRONOUNCING DICTIONARY | 


of the ENGLISH LANGUAGE. By the Rev. James StORMoNTH. The Pronuncia- 
tion carefully revised by the Rev. P. H. Poetp, M.A, Fourth Edition, 7s. 6d. 
SCHOOL ETYMOLOGICAL DICTIONARY AND WORD-BOOK. By the Same. 2s. 
HANDY SCHOOL DICTION es By the Same. 9d. 
ENGLISH PROSE COMPOS A Practical Manual for Use in Schools. By JAMES 
Currie, M.A. Thirty Thousand, Is. 6d. 
LANGUAGE ; or, Latin Forms and 


PRACTICaL RUDIMENTS OF THE Ie ATIN 
English Roots. B: is. 6d. 
an Easy Latin Censtrateg Mack wt with Complete Voeabulary. By | 


y Jonn Ross, M.A 
Ports, M.A., LL.D., Head-Master of the Fettes College, Edinburgh, und some- 


time Fellow of St. John's College, Cambridge ; and the Rev. C. DARNELL, M.A., Head- 


Master of Pre School. Edinburgh, and late Scholar of Pembroke and 


Downing Colleges. bridge. Fourth Edition, fep. svo. 23 
AprTys "FACILIORES GRAECT: an Easy Greek Conctruing Book, with Complete 
ocabulary. By the same Authors. Second Edition, fep. 8vo. 3s. | 
CLASSICS FOR ENGLISH READERS. mated by the Rev. W. Lucas 
M.A. Complete in 38 vols. Sold each 2s. 6d. 
PRIMER OF GEOMETRY: an Easy I the P. itions of Euclid. By 
FRANCIS CUTHBERTSON, M.A., LL.D. Saat Edition, 1s. 6d. 


ARISEMETIC. wih numerous Exercises for Teaching in Classes. By 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS, EDINBURGH AND LONDON. 


CHAPMAN & HALL’S PUBLICATIONS. 


2 vols. demy Svo. 323. 


THE PUBLIC LIFE OF 
THE EARL OF BEACONSFIELD. 


By FRANCIS HITCHMAN. 


“Mr. Hitchman’s valuable volumes contain eo many and coneerning 
the political life of Lord Beaconsfield, so wet! arranged, and sv adinirabi seribed in oe 
clear and pleasant language, that all who take an anny in polities pes to read them 
‘Throughout the author shown pment, and, han iastic admirer ot the 
man Ww! biography seleeted ie, he ne’ es8 writes impartially 


r his t 
and good taste of his adversaries.” —J/urning Post, January 


PILLARS of the EMPIRE. By T.H.S. Escorr. 


Large crown 8vo. 10s. 6d. 


ndian papers, and the 
as well as many of Mr, Escott’s 
cand induce its readers to preserve it as a w 


AESTHETICS. By Evctne VEron. Translated 


by W. AgmsTronc. Large crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. (This day. 


PHILOSOPHY. Historical and Critical. By 


Aypré Lerivre. Translated by A. H. KEANE, B.A. Large crown 8vo. 
(ln a few days. 


little M 
rs, will gain for mie book 
of reference.” — Week, January 4. 


NEW NOVELS. 


This day, 3 vols. 


BLACK BUT COMELY; 
Or, the Adventures of Jane Lee. 
By Major WHYTE-MELVILLE. 


Just ready, 2 vols. 


EYE FOR AN 


By ANTHONY TROLLOPE. 


AN EYE. 


IN THIS WORLD. By Maser 


2 vols, 


MRS. CARDIGAN. By Tuomas (Mrs. 


Pender Cudlip). 3 vols. 


CHAPMAN & HALL, 193 PICCADILLY. 


MESSRS. MACMILLAN & CO’S 


PUBLICATIONS. 


BISMARCK in the FRANCO-GERMAN 
WAR. Translated from the German of Dr, Buscu. 2 vols. a =. 


WITH MAP AND ILLUSTRATIONS. 


MAROCCO and the GREAT ATLAS: 


Journal of a Tour in, By Sir J. D. Hooxrr, K.C.SI., C.B., F.R.S., and 
Joun Bar, F.R.S. With Appendices, including a Sketch of the Geology 
of Marocco, by G. Maw, F.L.S., F.G.8. 8vo. with Map and Iilustrations, 
cloth extra, 21s. (This day. 


POLITICAL and 


[This day. 


ISCELLANIES, 


LITERARY. By M.E. Grant Durr, M.P. S8vo. 10s. 6d. 


M 


‘THE ODYSSEY of HOMER done into 


ENGLISH PROSE. By S. H. Butcuer, M.A., Fellow and Lecturer of 
University College, Oxford, and ANDREW LANG, M.A., late Fellow of 
Merton College, Oxford. Crown Svo. with Steel Vignette from an Ancient 
Bronze, never before published, 10s. 6d. [Next week. 


| 
FE{\NGLISH MEN of LETTERS. Edited by 


JoHN Montey. New Volume. 


HUME. By Professor Huxtey. Fourth Thousand, crown 
Svo. 2s. 6d. 


| FREE TRADE, PROTECTION, AND RECIPROCITY. 


PPREE TRADE and PROTECTION: an 
Inquiry into the Causes which have retarded the general adoption of Free 


Trade sinee its Introduction into England. By Professor Fawcerr, M.P. 
New Edition, revised, 8vo. 7s. 6d. [Just ready. 


HABIT and INTELLIGENCE: a Series of 


Essays on the Laws of Life and Mind. By J.J. Murpnuy. Second Fdition, 
thoroug! lly revised and mostly rewritten, 8vo. with Illustrations, 16s. 
(Just ready. 


MEMORIALS of SAMUEL CLARK, M.A., 


formerly Principal of the National Society’s Training College, Battersea. 
Edited, with Introduction, by his Wirz. Crown 8vo. with Portrait, 7s. 6d. 
[This day. 


| SOUND : a Series of Simple, Entertaining, 


and Inexpensive Experiments in the Phenomena of Sound, for the Use of 
Students of every age. By A. M. Mayen, Professor of Physics in the 
Stevens Institute of Technology, &c. Crown Svo. with numerous IIlustra- 
tions, 3s. Gd. (New Volume of * Nature Series.”’) (This day. 


SIXTEENTH ANNUAL PUBLICATION, REVISED AFTER 
OFFICIAL RETURNS. 


STATESMAN’S YEAR-BOOK, 1879: 


a Statistical and Historical Annual of the States of the Civilized World. 
By F. Martin. Crown 8vo. 10s. 6d, (Zmmediately. 


JTDANTE: an Essay. By the Very Rev. R. 


W. Cuvnrcn, Dean of St. Paul's, ane a Translation of ‘the “ De Monar- 
by F. J. Crown 6s. 

“A scholarly, thoughtful, and finished performance........ The trans- 
lation is admirable for its fidelity, force, and clearness, and has all the ease 
and freedom of an original composition.”— Daily News. 


chia,” 


LECTURES on MEDIEVAT. CHURCH 


HISTORY ; being the Substance of a Course of Lectures delivered at 
Queen’s College, London. By R. C. Trencn, D.D., Archbishop of Dublin. 
Second Edition, revised, 8vo. 12s, (Just ready. 


MEMORIALS of the SAVOY: the Palace, 


the Hospital, the Chapel. By the Rev. W. J. Lorri, B.A., FSA. 

Assistant-Chaplain of the Savoy. With an Appendix of Original Docn- 
ments Transcribed by C. Tricz yo F.S.A., and a Preface by the Rev. 
Hesnry Wurre, M.A., Chaplain of the Savoy. Crown 8vo. with Ilustra- 
tions, 7s. 6d. (Just ready. 


NAL for SCHOOLS. Satires xii.—_xvi. 


Eaited, with Notes, by Professor Joun E. B. Mayor, M.A. Fep. 8vo. 
price 33. 6d. (Just ready. 


| J UVE 


—LE BARBIER de 


SEVILLE. Edited, with Biographical Introduction and Notes, by L. P. 


Evover. Fep. 3s. (Juss ready, 


MACMILLAN & CO., LONDON. 
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NEW BOOKS published by C. KEGAN PAUL & CO. during the year 1878. 


CHARLES KINGSLEY: his Letters 


and Memories of his Life. Cabinet Edition, 2 vols. 12s. 


MARY WOLLSTONECRAFT : Letters 
Prefatory Memoir by C. KEGAN PavuL, 


WILLIAM HARVEY: a History of the 
of the Circulation of the By the late 
i. WILLIS, M.D. With Portrait, l4s. 

JOHN 


WICLIF and his ENGLISH 
PRECURSORS. By Victor 
Translated by PETER Lorimer, D.D. 2 vols. 21s. 


LIFE and LETTERS of JAMES HIN- 


TON. Edited by ELLICE Hoprrss. 8s. 6d. 


MEMOIR of COMMODORE J. G. GOOD- 


ENOUGH, R.N., C.B., C.M.G. Edited by his Wipow. 
With Portrait, 5s. 


NICCOLO MACHIAVELLI and his 


TIMES. By VILLanI. Translated by Linpa 
VILLaRi. 2 vols. 2 


THE CIVILIZATION of the PERIOD 
of the RENAISSANCE in ITALY. By Jacon Burck- 
a ‘Translation byS.G.C. MIDDLEMORE. 2 vols. 


GAUR: 
the late Joux HENRY RAVENSHAW, es. 
and F 
price £3 6d. 
STIRRING TIMES; or, Records from 


Jerusalem Consular Chronteles of 1853 to 1856. By the late 
JAMES FINN, M.R.A.S. 2 vols. 30s. 


BURMA PAST and PRESENT. By 
ALBERT FyTcue, C.S.I., 2 vols. with 


SERVIA. By Captain J. W. Gawsrer, 
R.N. 


its Ruins and By 
With 


THE PUNJAUB and NORTH WEST- 


ERN FRONTIER of INDIA. By an OLD PUNJAUBEE. 
Price 5s. 


LIFE in the MOFUSSIL ; or, Civilian 
Life in Lower Bengal. By an EX-CIVILIAN. 2 vols. lis. 


THE GOLD MINES of MIDIAN and 
the RUINED ae as CITIES. By Captain 
RicHARD F, BURTOS 


THE LAWS of THERAPEUTICS. By 


Josepu Kipp, M.D. 6s. 


AN OUTLINE of ENGLISH SPEECH- 


CRAFT. By WILLIAM BaRyes, B.D. 4s. 


LATIN PRIMER RULES MADE 


EASY. By the Rev. Epacyp FOWLE. 33s. 


MILITARY SKETCHING and RECON- 
NAISSANCE._ By Li J. HUTCHISON and 
Captain G. H. MaceR: 


NOTES on CAVALRY TACTICS, OR- 


GANISATION, &c. By a CAVALRY OFFICER. 12s. 


TACTICAL EX AMPLES. By Major 
HELvic. Transla by Colonel Sir LUMLEY 
HAM, Bart. Vol. 1. STE BATTALION, lis. 


TACTICAL EXAMPLES. By Major 
Hvuco Henvic. Translated by Colonel Sir LUMLEY 
REG AND 


GRAHAM, Bart. Vol. IL 
BRIGADE, 10s, 6d. 


THE PHILOSOPHY of WAR. By 


James Ram. 3s. 6d. 


THE ARMENIAN CAMPAIGN of 1877. 
By CHARLES WILLIAMS. 10s. 6d. 


HALLECK’S INTERNATIONAL LAW. 


Edited by Sir SHERSTON BakER, Bart. 2 vols. 38s. 


CHAPTERS on PRACTICAL POLI- 
TICAL ECONOMY. By Professor BoxaMy PRICE. 12s. 


SOCIAL POLITICS. By ARNoxp. 


Price Ms. 


THE ECONOMY of CONSUMPTION. 


By R.S. Morrat. 18s. 


THE PRINCIPLES of a TIME-POLICY. 


By R.S. MorratT. 3s. 6d. 


SOCIAL PROBLEMS. By J. TcoryBvut 


THOMSON. 
.cumseaiie in MINES: their Causes 


and Prevention. By ALAN BaGor. 6a. 


MANUAL of the GEOLOGY of IRE- 


LAND. By G. Henry KIXAHAN, M.R.LA. 15s. 
FLOWERS pon their UNBIDDEN 
. A. KERNER. Translation edited by 
ETNA: a History of the Mountain and 

its Eruptions. By G.F. RODWELL.F.R.A.S.,F.C.S. 95. 


OUR RAILWAYS. By Josep Parstor. 
Price 6s. 


MD. 
W. OGLE, M. 8. 


A HISTORY of the GROWTH of the } 


STEAM ENGINE. By Professor R. H. THURSTON. 


price ts. 6d. 
eu Volume XXIV. of the “International Scientific 


STUDIES in SPECTRUM ANALYSIS. 
By J, Norman Lockyer. F.R.S. 6s. 6d. 
Volume of the * International Scientific 


THE BALANCE of EMOTION and IN- 


TELLECT. By CuarRLes WALDSTEIS, Ph.D. 6s. 


ON the THEORY of LOGIC: an Essay 


by CARVETH READ. 6s. 


STUDIES in LITERATURE, 1789-1877. 
123, 


By Downey, LL.D. 


NEW READINGS and RENDERINGS 


of SHAKESPEA! TRAGEDIES. By H. HALrorp 
Vavenay. Vol. I. 


ALL SAINTS’ DAY; and other Sermons. 


By the late CHARLES KINGSLEY. 7s. 6d. 


TRUE WORDS for BRAVE MEN. By 


the late CHARLES KINGSLEY. 23. 6d. 


ARROWS in the AIR. By the Rey. 


H. R. HAWEIs. 63. 


PRINCIPLES of the FAITH in RELA- 


TION to SIN. By Ornby SHIPLEY, M.A. 123, 


DANIEL and JOHN. By Pum S. 


DESPREZ. 12s, 


THE APOCALYPSE. By the Rev. 


C. B. WALLER. 12s. 


CCENA DOMINI. By the Rev. Jony 


MACNAUGHT. Ms. 


SAINT PAUL at ATHENS: Spiritual 


Seristinlty in Relation to some Aspects 


AT the COMMUNION TIME: a Manual 
for Communion. By the Rev. Canon R. H. 


With a Pretace by the Right Rev. the Lord Bishop of 
and RAPHOE. Is. éd. 


THE SUPERNATURAL in NATURE: 


a Verification by Free Use of Science. Ms. 


THE HISTORY and DOCTRINES of 


IRVINGISM. By the Rev. Epwarp MILLER. 2 vols, 
price 25s. 


SERMONS on DAILY LIFE and DUTY. 


By Dawson, M.A. 68, 


THE TRUTH AS IT IS IN JESUS. 


By H. T. ADAMSON. B.D. 83s. 6d. 


EARLY CHRISTIAN WITNESSES ; 


or, Testimonies of the First Centuries to the Truth 
Christianity. By JAMES FLEMING, D.D, 3s. 6d. 7 


STRAY THOUGHTS from the NOTE- 


BOOKS of the late ROWLAN: .D. 
D WILLIAMS, D.D. 


SAMUEL WILBERFORCE.—THREE 


SERMONS. By TxHomas Prxcues, M.A. With Por- 
trait, 4s. 6d. 


THE CHILDHOOD of RELIGIONS. By 
Berar < CLopD,F.R.A.S. Special Edition for Schools, 


SOCIAL ASPECTS of CATHOLICISM 


and PROTESTANTISM in their CIVIL BEARING 
upon _— Translated by HENRY BELLINGHAM. 


PROTEUS and AMADEUS: a Corre- 


. Edited by AUBREY DE VERE. 5s. 


THE FOLKESTONE RITUAL CASE. 


The Argument, Proceedings, Judgment and Report. 25s. 


THE FOLKESTONE RITUAL age 


The Substance of the Arzument forthe Respondents. By 
ARCHIBALD JOHN STEPHENS,LL.D. 6s. 


TENNYSON'S WORKS. “ Royal Edi- 


tion,’ Complete in 1 vol. cloth, 16s; cloth extra, 18s. 
rox half morocco, 20s. 


TENNYSON’S WORKS. The “Guinea 
Edition,” + aed in 12 volumes, cloth, 2ls.; French 
morocco, 31s. 

TENNYSON'’S WORKS. The “Crown 


SIR HENRY TAYLOR’S WORKS. 
Author's Edition, complete in 5 vols. each 6s. 


SONGS of TWO WORLDS. _ Third 


Edition, complete in 1 vol. with Portrait, 7s. 6d. 


GWEN;; a Drama in Monologue. 


the 
Author or The Epic of Hades,” &e. 


CAMOENS’ LUSIADS. Portuguese Text, 


with Translation by J.J. AUBERTIN. 2 vols, 303. 


ALCESTIS: a Dramatic Poem. By Dr. 


J. TODHUNTER. 5s, 


A DREAMER’S SKETCH BOOK. By 


LypIA WALTERS. 12s. 6d. 


JOHAN LUDVIG RUNEBERG’S LY- 
RICAL SONGS, IDYLLS, and EPIGRAMS. Done 
into English by Elka Macyussox, M.A., and E. H. 
PaLMER, M.A 


A HANDFUL of HONEYSUCKLE. 


By A. Mary F. Ropryson. 3s. 6d. 


MEDUSA; and other Poems. By Lady 


CHARLOTTE ELLIOT. 6s. 


BALLADS. By the Lady Mrppieroy. 


Price 3s. 6d. 


THE ROMANCE of LOVE. By Roserr 


MILLER. 53. 


LOVE'S REBELLION: 


W. 3s. 6d. 


VERSES, mostly written in India. By 
G. H. T. 6s. 


a Poem. By 


RIPPLES and BREAKERS: Poems. 


By Mrs. G. Liny2vus Banks. 5s. 


TOLD at TWILIGHT : Stories in Verse, 
&e. By A.J. R. 38. 6d. 
THE THAMES: 


STAPLETON. 6s. 


AN INLAND VOYAGE. By Rozrrr 


Lovis STEVENSON. 7s. 6d. 


PARIS ORIGINALS. By A. Eamont 


Hake. With 20 Etchings by Léon eton, Hs. 


DOMESTIC ECONOMY. By Grorer 


C. T. BARTLEY. 


WITHIN SOUND of the SEA. By the 


Author of “ Blue Roses,” &c. 2 vols. 12s 


LIGHT and SHADE. By CwHartorre 
G. O'BRIEN. 2 vols. 12s. 


THROUGH a NEEDLE'S EYE. By 


HESBA STRETTON. 2 vols, 12s. 


GENTLE and SIMPLE. By Marearer 


AGNES PAUL. 2 vols. 12s. 


CASTLE BLAIR. By Frora L. Sxaw. 


2 vols. 12s, Also, an Edition in 1 vol. 6s. 


THE MARQUIS of LOSSIE. By Grorce 


MACDONALD. 6s. 


ST. GEORGE and ST. MICHAEL. By 


GEORGE MACDONALD. 6s. 


BLUE ROSES. By the Author of “ Véra,” 


&c. 1 vol. 6s, 


THE ORDEAL of RICHARD FEVE- 


REL. By GEORGE MEREDITH. New Edition, 1 vol. 6s. 


a Poem. By Jouy 


HERMANN AGHA. By W. Girrorp 


PALGRAVE. 


A NOBLE By Col. Meapows 


Tay.or, C.S.I., M-R.LLA. 3 vols. cloth. 


WORTH WAITING FOR: a Novel. By 


J. MASTERMAN. 3 vols. cloth. 


THE GLADIATOR. By Marrnma Mac- 


DONALD LAMONT. 3s. 6d. 


CANTERBURY CHIMES ; or, Chaucer 
Tales Retold for Children. By Francts STORR and 
Hawes TURNER. 3s. 6d. 


HOLLAND and her HEROES to the 


Year 1585. By Mary ALBERT. 4s. 6d. 


MASTER B BOBBY ae, Tale. By the Author 


NANNY’S the Tale 
ofa Goat. By N. R. D'ANVERS. 4s. 6d. 


THE STORY of OUR FATHERS 
LOVE told te CHILDREN. By Mank Evaxs. Fourth 


BLESSING and BLESSED. By Mrs. 


G. 8. REANEY. 5s. 


JUST ANYONE; and other Stories. 


By Mrs. G. 8. REANEY. "is. 6d. 


A MAN of HIS WORD. By Heszsa 


STRETTON. 6d. 


PRINCES and PRINCESSES. 


Hi. E. and E. E. MALDEN. 2s. 6d. 


By 


C. KEGAN PAUL & CO., 1 PATERNOSTER SQUARE, LONDON. 
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CLASSICAL 


SCHOOL BOOKS, 


GREEK AND LATIN. 


The PUBLIC SCHOOL LATIN 


Schools, Colleges, and Private Students. By B. H. KENNEDY, 
Fourth Edition. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


GRAMMAR, for the Use of 


D.D. Canon of Ely, Reg. Prof. of Greek in the Univ. of Cambridge. 


The CHILD’S LATIN ACCIDENCE, extracted from Canon 


KENNEDY’S Child’s Latin Primer ; containing all that is necessary to lead Boys up to the Public School Latin Primer. 12mo. 1s. 


The PUBLIC SCHOOL LATIN PRIMER. Edited with the 


sanction of the Head Masters of the Nine Public Schools included in Her Majesty's Commission. 12mo. 2s. 6d. 


SUBSIDIA PRIMARIA, STEPS to LATIN; 


Easy Companion- 


Books to the Public School Latin Primer, for seiiisieae, By B. U. KENNEDY, D.D. Reg. Prof. of Greek in the Univ. of Cambridge. Parr I. 
Accidence and Simple Construction, price 2s. 6. Part Il. Syatux, price ds. Gd. The Key to Parts I. and II. price ds. 


SUBSIDIA PRIMARIA, Parr III. 


Manual of the Rules of 


Construction in the Latin Compound Sentence ; being a SurPLEMENT to the Public School Latin Primer. By B. H. KENNEDY, D.D. Reg. Prof. 


of Greek in the Univ. of Cambridge. 12mo. price 1s. 


PALZASTRA LATINA, or Second Latin Reading Book ; adapted 


to the Public School Latin Primer. By B. H. KENNEDY, D.D. Reg. Prof. of Greek in the Univ. of Cambridge. 12mo. 5s. 


A NEW ELEMENTARY GREEK GRAMMAR, intended as a 


Companion to the Public School Latin Primer. By the Rev. EDWARD ST. JOIIN PARRY, M.A., of Balliol College, Oxford. New Edition, 


with Indexes. 12mo. 3s. 


VIRGIL’S AENEID, translated into English 


VERSE. By Joun ContncTon, M.A. late Corpus Professor of Latin, Oxford. } 
Fourth Edition. Crown 8vo. 93. 


A BRIEF GREEK SYNTAX and HINTS 


on GREEK ACCIDENCE; with some Reference to Comparative Phil slocy, | 
and Illustrations from Modern Lauguages. Ly F. W. Farnan, D.D. F.Rs. | 
The Eighth Edition. 12mo. 4s. 6d. 


GREEK GRAMMAR RULES, drawn up for the Use of Harrow | 
School. By F. W. Faruar, D.D, F.R.S. The Thirteenth Edition. 8vo. 1s. td. 


A GREEK-ENGLISH LEXICON. Compiled 


by Henxry Gero. Linpett, D.D. Dean of Christ Church; and Rovexr Scorr, 
D.D. Dean of Rochester. Sixth Edition, revised aud augmented. Crown 
4to. 363. 


A LEXICON, GREEK and ENGLISH, abridged from Lippert 
and Scorr’s Greek-English Lexicon. Sixteenth Edition, revised aud enlarged. 
Square 12mo. 7s. 6d. 


An ENGLISH-GREEK LEXICON, containing 


all the Greek Words used by Writers of good estate. By C.D. Yoxcer, 
M.A. 4to. 21s. 


*,® An English-Greek Lexicon, by C. D. Yonax, M.A. abridged from the 
above by the Author. 


The NEW LATIN GRADUS, containing every 


Word used by the Roman Poets of good anthony, By C.D. Yosex, M.A. 
Latest Edition. Post 8vo. 9s., or with APPENDLX, 1 


YONGE'S DICTIONARY of LATIN EPITHETS, price 3s. 64. 
LATIN PROSE EXERCISES ; consisting of 


English Sentences translated from Cesar, Cicero, ol Livy, to be re-translated 
into the Original Latin. By W. W. BrapLey, M.A. 12mo, 3s. 6d.—KEY, 5s. 


LESSONS in LATIN PROSE; consisting of 


Rules and Exercises, and forming an Easy Introduction to the Writing of Con- 
tinuous Latin Prose. By W. W. BraDLey, M.A. 1l2mo. 5s,—KEYy, 5s. 


BRADLEY’S CORNELIUS NEPOS, with 


English Notes adapted to the Public School Latin Primer. By Jous T. 
Warr, D.D. Oxon. 12mo. 3s. 6d. 


BRADLEY’S EUTROPIUS, viz. the First 


Seven Books, with English Notes, &c. by Joun T. Wurre, D.D. 12mo. 23. 6d. 


BRADLEY’S SELECT FABLES of PHEDRUS, wah English 
Notes and Vocabulary. By Joun T. Wurrz,D.D. 12mo. 2s. 


OVID’S METAMORPHOSES, BRADLEY'S SELEOTION Ss. 
Latin Text, English Notes, Edited by J.T, Wurrs,D.D. 12mo. 4s. 6d. 


XENOPHON’S ANABASIS, Books I.—III. 


With English Notes, a and Easy Reading Lessons. By A. K. Ispisrer, 


PROGRESSIVE 


Lexicon, 
Bighth Edition. 12mo. Js. 6d. 


MANUAL of GREEK PROSE COMPOSI- 


TION. By Henry MusGRave WILKINs, M.A. Fellow of Merton College, 
Oxford. Seventh Edition. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d.—Kery, 5s. 


ELEMENTARY EXERCISES in GREEK 


PROSE COMPOSITION, By H. M. WILkEINs, M.A. Tenth Edition. Crown 
Svo. 4s. 6d.—KEY, 2s. 6d. 


GREEK  DELECTUS, 


based upon Bishop Wordsworth’s Accidence Primer. By H. M. Wuxixs, 
M.A. ‘Tenth Edition. 12mo. 4s.—Key, 2s. 


SCRIPTORES ATTICI; Excerpts from 


Xenophon, Thucydides, Plato, Aristotle, ni Lucian, with English Notes. By 
i. M, WILKINS, M.A, Sixth Edition. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d, 


MANUAL of LATIN PROSE COMPOSI- 


TION. By Henry MusGrave WILKINS, M.A. Fellow of Merton College, 
Oxford. Eleventh Edition. Crown 8vo. ds, 6d.—Key, 2s. Gd. 


LATIN PROSE EXERCISES, intended 


chiefly for the Middle classes in Schools. By H.M. Witkrvs, M.A. Ninth 
Edition, Crown 8vo. 4s. 6d.—KEY, 53. 


EASY LATIN PROSE EXERCISES on the 


Syntax of the “ Public School Latin Primer,” for the Junior Classes. By 
H. M. Winxiys, M.A. Ninth Edition. Crown 2s. 6d.— Key, 2s. 6d. 


PROGRESSIVE LATIN DELECTUS, with 


References throughout to the Public School Latin Primer. By H. M. 
WILKISs, M.A. New Edition. 12mo, 2s. 


FOWLE’S EASY GREEK COURSE:— 


SHORT and EASY GREEK BOOK, 2s. 6d. 
FIRST GREEK READER, 5s. SECOND GREEK READER, is. 


FIRST ETON GREEK READER, for use at Eton, drawn up at the 
request of the Lower Master of Eton School. 12mo. Is, 6d. 


FOWLE’S EASY LATIN COURSE:— 


SHORT and EASY LATIN BOOK. 1s. 6d. 


FIRST LATIN READER, 3s.6d. SECOND LATIN READER, 
price 3s. 6d. 


VALPY’S LATIN DELECTUS. With 


English Notes, adapted to the Public School Latin Primer, and anew Vocabu- 
lary. By Jonn T. D.D, Oxon. 12mo, 28. 6d.—Kxy, 3s. 6d. 


VALPY’S GREEK DELECTUS. With 


English Notes adapted to Parry’s Greek ane. and a new Lexicon, by 
Joun T. Wuire, D.D. Oxon. 12mo., 2s. 6d.—KBy, 2s. 6d. 


London, LONGMANS & CO. 


Printed by SPOTTISWOODE & CO., at No. 5 New-street Square, in the Parish of St. Bride, in the City of London; and Published by DAVID JONES, 


at the Office, No. 38 Southampton Street, Strand, in the Parish of St. Paul, 
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